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S I R, 

X B£G leave to infcribe to You, the 
writings of Mr. Richard Savage, 
an author whofe early love of the 
Drama, not the bittereft calamities 

could 
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could deprefs. His genius and misfor- 
tunes have heretofore gained him the 
protedion of a predeceflbr of yours 
in the direftion of the theatre — Sir 
Richard Steele, who, like Mr. 
Harris, poflefled an uncommon 
fhare of benevolence. He aded as 
You would have done : he promoted 
his intereft with the utmofl: zeal, 
related his misfortunes, extolled his 
merit, and took all opportunities of re- 
commending him. The unfortunate 
Savage, in return, would have joined 
with others in acknowledging Your 
worth and merit, in direfting the moft 
rational entertainment of an enlightened 

people. 
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people. It requires no common exer* 
tion of fpirit, aftivity an<J abilities to 
be- competitor for the public favour, 
with a theatre directed by the greateft 
dramatic genius our country could . 
ever boaft: one affiftance You (hare 
with that Manager, the advice of' a 
numerous group of News-Paper 
Wits and Critics, thofe infallible 
judges of every art and fcience ; who, 
with a candour and kindnefs peculiar to 
themfelvesj feize every opportunity to 
mark the moft minute miftake of ma- 
nager and ador. If Your feelings and 
doubts (hould make You reje£t the 
advice of fuch eminent writers (who 

have 
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have frequently jfiad the grcateft law- 
jrers for their commentators) I tnift 
You will continue to receive, what I 
know You ardently wiftv— the appro^ 
bation of the Public. 



I am, Sir, 



Your obliged Friend, 



THE EDITOR. 
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Xt Bas been obfcrved in all ages, that the ad- 
vantages of nature or of fortune have contributed 
▼cry little to the promotion of happinefs ; and that 
thofe whom the fplendor of their rank, or the extent 
of their capacity, have jplaced upon the fummits of 
human life, have not often given any jud occafion ' 
to envy in thofe who look up to them from a lower 
ftation. Whether it be that apparent fuperiority 
incites great defigns, and great dengns are naturally 
liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or that the general lot 
of mankind is mifery, and the misfortunes of thofe 
whofe eminence drew upon them an univerfal atten- 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, becaufc 
chey were more generally obfcrved, and have in 
reality been only more confpicuous than thofe of 
others, not more fi-eqaent, or more fevere* 

That affluence and power, advantages cxtrinfic 
find adventitious, and therefore eaiily feparable from 
thofe by whom they are pofTeflfed, fhould very often 
iSatter the mind with expedlations of felicity which 
Ihey cannot give, raifcs no aflonifhment : but it 
feems rational to hope, that intellectual greatnefs 
fhould produce better cfFe6b ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments fhould firfl endeavour their 
own benefit ; and that they who are moft able to 
teach others the way to happinefs, fhould with moil 
certainty follow it thcmfelvcs, 

d i Bixt 
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Bat this expe^tion, however plaufible, has been 
▼cry frequently difappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil hiftory have been very often no Icfs 
remarkable for what they have fuffered, than for 
what they have' atchievcd ; an4voluni^ have, been 
written only to enumerate the miferies of the learned, 
and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful narratives, I am about to ad4 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whofe writings 
intitle him to, an eminent rank in the claiTes .of 
learning, and whofe misfortunes claim a degree of 
compaffion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the confequences of the cripies of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Macclesfield, 
having lived for lomc time upon very uneafy terms 
with her hufband, thought a public confellion of 
adultery the moft obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, 
that the child, with which fhe was then great, was 
begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be ealily 
imagined, made her huiband no lefs deiirous of a 
reparation than herfelf, and he profecuted his deiign 
in the moft effectual manner ; for he applied not to 
the ecclefiaftical courts for a divorce, but to the par- 
liament for an a6t, by which his marriage might be 
diflblved, the nuptial contract totally annulled, an4 
the children of his wife illegitimated. This ad, 
after the ufugl deliberation, he obtained, tho' with-? 
out the approbation of fome, who conlidered mar- 
riage as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaflical 
judges * ; and on March 3d was feparated from his 

wife, 

* This year was made remarkable by the diflblution of a 
marriage lolcmnized in the face of the church. Salmon's 

KlVIEW. 

The 
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wife, whofc fortune, which was very great, was re- 
paid her ; and who having, as well as her huAKind^ 
the liberty of making another choice, was in a fliort 
time married to Colonel Bi^t, 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was piofecuting 
this affair, his wife was, on the idth of January 
1697-8, delivered of a fon, arid tha Eatl Rivers, 
by appearing to confider him a& his own, left none 
any reaibn to doubt of the fincerity of her declara- 
tion ; for he was his godfather, and gave him his 
own name, which was by his diredtion inferred in 
the regifler of St. Andrew's pariih in Holborn, but 
^unfortunately left him to the care of his mother, 
whom, as fhe was now fet free from her hulband, 
he probably imagined likely to treat with great ten- 
dernefs the child that had contributed to lo pleafing 
an event. It is not indeed eafy to difcover what 
motives could be found to overbalance that natural 
affe6lion of a parent, or what intereft could be pro- 
moted by negled or cruelty. The dread of Ihame 
or of poverty, by which fome wretches have been 
incited to abandon or to murder their children, can- 
not be fuppofed to have afiedled a woman who had 
proclaimed her crime, and folicited reproach, and 
on whom the clemency of the legiflature had un- 
defervedly beflowed a fortune, which would have 
been very little diminiihed by the expences which 

The following pfoteft Is regiftered in the books of the Houfe 
of Lords. 

Diflfentient. 
Becauie we conceive that this is the firft bill of that nature 
that hath paiTed, where there was not a divorce firft obtained in 
the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill precedent^, 
and may be of dangerous confequence in the future. 

Halifax. Rogvxstjbr. 

a 3 the 
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the care of her child coul4 have brought upon hefr 
It was therefore not likely that Ihe would be wicke<l 
without temptation, that fhe woukilook upon hef 
fon froto his birth witji a kind of refentment and 
^horrence ; and inftead of fuppoFting, aififting^ 
aj)d defending hixn^ delight to fee him ftruggling 
with mifery, or that ihe would take ev«ry oppor- 
jtunityof aggravating his misfortunes, andoburu6i> 
ing jtis reibufces^ and with an implacable and reft* 
lefs cruelty continue her periecution from the firil 
hour of his life to the laft. 

But whatever were her motives^ no fooncr wat 
her fon born, than fhe dkcovered a refokition of 
difowning him ; and in a very (hort time removed 
him from her fight, by committing him to the care 
of a poor womaA, whom ilie dire<Si:ed to educate him 
as her own, and mjoined never to inform him of 
his true parents^ 

_ Such^ was the be^^nibg of the life of Richard 
Savage : Born with a legal claim to honour and to 
atHuence, he was in two months illegitimated by 
the parliamenty and difowfted by his mother, doomed 
to poverty and obfcurity, and launched iqK>n the 
ocean of life, only that he might be fwallowed by 
its quickfands, or dallied upon its rocks, 

. His mother could not indeed infei^ others with 
the fame cruelty. As it was impoffible to avoid the 
inquiries which the curiofity or tendernefs of her 
relations made after her child, fhe was obliged to 
give fome account of the meafures that flie had 
taken ; and her mother, the Lady Mafon, whether 
in approbation of her defign, or to prevent more 
cTiminal contrivances, engaged to tranfa6l with the 
nurfe, to pay her for her care^ and to fupcrkitcnd 
the. education of the child- 
la 
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in tfaid charitable office flie wisid affiited by his 
godmother Mrs. Loyd, who^ white fhelivedyalwavi 
K)oked upon hitn widi that tendemefs^ which the 
barbarity of his Mother made peculiarly neceflary $ 
but her deaths which happened in his tenth year^ 
was another of the misfortunes of his childhood t 
for though ihe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his 
k>is by a l^cy of three hundred pounds^ yet, as 
he had hone to profeeute his claim, to fhelter him 
from opprefiion, or call in law to the aififtance of 
juHice, her will was eluded by the executors, and 
no part of the money was ever paid* 

He was howevef not yet wholly abandoned^- The 
I>ady M afon ftill continued her care, and dire^led 
him to be placed at a fmill graminar^ichool near 
St. Alban's, where he was called by the name of 
bis nurfe, without thte leaft intimation that he had 
a claim to anyothen 

Here he was initiated in literature, and paifed 
through ftveral of the claffes, with what rs^dity 
or what applaufe cannot now be known. As he 
always fpoke with iefped of his raalbr, it is pro- 
bable that the mean rank, in which hethenap* 
peared^' did not hinder his genius from being diiUn* 
j^i&ed, or his ihdufhy from being rewarded $ and 
if in fo low a (late he obtained diftin^tion and re^ 
wards, it is not likely that they were gained but by 
genius and indullry. 

It is very reafonable to conjedure, that Kis ap« 
plication was equal to his abilities, becaufe his im« 
provement was more than proportioned to the op- 
portunities which he enjoyed $ nor can it be doubted, 
that if his eaHieft produ^ons had been prcfenred, 
like thofe of happier ftudents, we might in ibmc 
bave found vigorous ^lies of that fprighdy humour, 
a 4 which 
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which diflingulfhes The AiTtho^ to be let, ttni 
in others, ilrong touches of that ardent imagination 
which painted the foiemn fcenes of The Wan- 

BERER. 

While he was thtw cultiyating his genius, hi» 
father the Earl Rivers was feized with a diilempery 
which in a fliort time put an end to his life. He 
h'ad frequently inquired after his fon, and had always 
been amufed with fallacious and evaliye anfwers ; 
but being nqw in his oWn opimoa on his death -bed^ 
he thought it Kis duty to provide for him among his 
other natural children, and therefore demanded a 
poikive account of him^ with an importunity not 
to be diverted or denied. His mother, who could 
no longer refufe an anfwer, determined at leafl to 
give fuch as fhotild tut him of for ever from that 
happinefs which competence afibrdsy and therefore 
declared that he was dead ; which is perhaps the firfl 
inftance of a lie invented by a mother to deprive her 
fon of a provifion which was defigned him by ano- 
ther, and which fhe could not exped herfelf, though 
he ihould lofe it. 

This was therefore an sl&. of wickednefs which 
could not be defeated^ becaufo it could not be 
fttfpedled; the Earl did not imagine, that there 
could exift in a human form a mother that would 
ruin her fon without enriching herfelf, and there- 
fore beflowed upon fome other perfon fix thoufand- 
pounds, which he had in his will bequeathed to 
Savage« 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother to 
intercept this proviiion which had been intended 
him, prompted her in a fliort time to another pro- 
jcd, a project worthy of fuch a difpofition. She 
endeavoured to rid herfelf from the danger of being 

at 
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At any time made known to him, by fending him 
lecretly to the American plantations *. 

By wbofe kindneis this fcheme was counteradled^ 
or by what interpoiition fhe was induced to lay aiide 
her ciefign, I know not ; it is not improbable that 
the Lady Mafon might perfuade or compel her to 
deiifl, or perhaps ihe could not eafily find accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an adion ; 
tor it may be conceived, that thofe who had by a. 
long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts againfl: 
the fenfe of common wickednefs, would yet be- 
Ihocked at the defign of a mother to expofe her fon 
^o flavery and want, to expofe him without interef^;- 
and without provocation ; and Savage might on this, 
occaiion find protestors and advocates among thofe 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom com- 
panion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from ba- 
nilhing him into another country^ ihe formed foon. 
after a fcheme for burying him in poverty and ob- 
fcurity in his own ; and that his Stmon of life, if 
not the place of his relidence, might keep him for 
ever at a diilance from her, ihe ordered him to be 
placed with a ihoemaker in Holbom, that softer the 
ufual time of trial, he might become his appren- 
tice f. 

It is generally reported, that this proje6t was for 
f^me time fuccefsful, and that Savage was employed « 
at the awl longer than he was willing to con fefs ; 
nor was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that 
an unexpedted difcovery determined him to quit, hia . 
occupation; 

> 

* Savage's Preface to his MIfcellany. 
t Preface t* Savage's Mifcellanics. 

About 
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About this time his nurfe, who had always treated 
him as her own fon, died; and it was natural fof 
him to care of thofe effects, which by her death 
were, as he imagined, become his own ; he there« 
fore went to her houfe, opened her boxes, and ex« 
amined her papers, among which he found feme 
letters written to her by the Lady Mafon, which 
informed him of his birth, and the reafons for which 
it wa» concealed. 

He was now no longer (atisiied with the employ-^ 
isent which had been allotted him 9 but tliought he 
had a right to (hare the affluence of his mother, and 
therefore without fcruple applied to her as her fon# 
and made ufe of every art to awaken her tendemefs^ 
and attnifk her regard. But neither his letters, nor 
the interpofition of thofe friends which his merit of 
his diftrels procured him, made any impreffion upon 
her mind : She (HU reiblved to negle6t, though ihe 
could no longer difown him* 

It was to no purpofc that he frequently (blicited 
her to admit him to iee her ; ihe avoided him with 
the-moft vigilant precaution, and ordered him to 
be excluded from her houfe, by whomfoever he 
might be introduced, and what reafon foever he 
might girc for entering it* 

Savage was at the mme time fo touched with the 
difcovery of his real mother, diat it was his fi-equent 
pradice to walk in the dark evenings * for feveral 
hours before het door, in hopes of feeing her as llie 
might come by accident to the window^ or crofs hei* 
apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his afliduity and tendernefs were without 
eSoGtf for he could neither foften her heart, nof 

* Plain Dealir. Sec Apptndix. 

open 
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open ber hand| and was reduced to the utmoft mU 
fcrles of want, while he was endeavouring tq awakes 
the aflfe6tion of a mother : He was therelore obliged 
to feek fome other means of fupport, and having 
no profefiion, became, by neceffity, an author* 

At this time the attention of all the literary world 
tvas engrofled by the Bangonan controveify, which 
filled the prefs with pamphlets, and the coftee-houfes 
with difputants. . Of this fubje6l« as mod popular, 
he made choice for his firfl attempt, - and without 
any other knowledge of the queftion, than he had 
cafually colleded from converfation, publiflied a 
poem againft the biiliop. 

• What was the fuccels or merit of this performance 
I know not ; it was probably loft among the innu- 
merable pamphlets to which that difpute gave occa*- 
iion. Mr. Savage wat hiroielf in a little time, 
afhamed of it, and endeavoured to fupprefs it, by 
deftroying all the copies he could colledt. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of wrt-. 
ting*, and, in his eighteenth year offered to the 
Hage a comedy borrowed from a SpaniQi plot, which 
was refufed by the players, and was therefore given 
by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more intereft;, 
made fome flight alterations, and brought it upot^ 
the ftagc, under the title of + Woman's a Riddle, 
but allowed the unhappy author no part of the 
profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a Veil, another 
comedy, borrowed likewife from the Spanifh, biK* 

* Jfcob's Lives of Dramatic Poets, 

f This play was printed firft in 8yo. and afterwards in izmo. 
the fifth edition. 

^ with 
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,with little better fuccefs than before ; for though it 
was received and a^led, yet it appeared fo late in 
the year, that the author obtained no other advan- 
tage from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard 
Steele^ and Mr. Wilks ; by whom he was pitied, 
careiled, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of behevolence which c^nflituted 
his character, promoted his intereft with the utmoft 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his mefir, 
took all opportunities of recommending him, and 
ailerted, * that * the inliumanity of his mother had 
* given him a right to find every good man his father.* 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he fometimes 
related an inftance too extraordinary to be omitted, 
as it affords a very juft idea of his patron's cha- 
la^r. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmoft importance, to come very early to his 
houfe the next morning. Mr. Savage came as he 
had promifed, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out* 
What was intended, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conje£hife, and was not wilhng 
to enquire ; but immediately feated himfelf with 
Sir Richard ; the coachman was ordered to drive, 
and they hurried with the utmoft expedition to 
Hyde-Park Corner, where they flopped at a petty 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard ' 
then informed him, that he intended to publilh ai 
pamphlet, and that he had defired him to come 
thither that he might write for him. They foon fat 

♦ Plain Dealer; 

down 
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4own to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered was 
put upon the table. Savage was furprized at the 
meannefs of the entertainment, and atter feme he» 
Station ventured to aik for wine, which Sir Richard, 
i^ot without reluftance, ordered to be brought. 
They then finifhed their dinner, and proceeded in 
tjieir pamphlet, which they concluded in the after •* 
noon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his talk over, and ex- 
pe<5ted that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
gnd return home : but his expedations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him, that he was without^ 
monejr, and that the pamphlet mud be fold before 
the dinner could be paid for ; and Savage was there- 
tore obliged tojgo and offer their new «produ6lion to 
fele for two gumeas, which with fome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having 
retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and 
compofed the pamphlet only to difcharge his reck- 
oning. 

Mr. Savage related another fsuSt equally uncom- 
mon, which, though it has no relation to his life, 
ought to be preferved. Sir Richard Steele having 
one day invited to his houfe a great number of per- 
fons ot the firft equality, they were furprifcd at the 
1) umber of liveries which furrounded the table; and 
^fter dinner, when wine and mirth had fet them 
free from the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of 
tjiem enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expen« 
live train of domelHcs could be confident with his 
fcrtune. Sir Richard very frankly confefTed, that 
they were fellows of whom he would very willingly 
be rid. And being then afked, why he did not 
4ifcharge them, declared that they were bailifis whQ 

had 
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had introduced themfelves with an execution, an4 
vrhom, fince he could not fend them away, he had 
thought it convenient to embellifh with liveries, that 
thef mi^ht do him credit while they ftaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt difcharged their attendance, 
having obliged Sir Richard to promife that they 
(hottld never again find him graced with a retinue 
ofthe fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely 
to learn prudence or frugality, and perhaps many 
of the misfortunes which the want of thofe virtues- 
brought upon him in the following parts of his life, 
might be juftly imputed to fo unimproving an ex-r 
ample. 

Nor did the kindncfs of Sir Richard end in com* 
mon favours. He propofed to have eftablillied him 
in forae fettled fcheme of life, and to have con- 
trailed a kind of alliance* with him, by marrying 
him to a natural daughter, on whom he mtended to 
beflow a thoufand pounds. But though he wa« 
stlways lavifli of future bounties, he coiiduAed his 
a^rs in fuch a manner, that he was very feldom 
able to keep his promifes, or execute his own in^ 
tentk>Rs ; and as he was never able to raife the fum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the mean time he was officiouily informed that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by which he was- 
fo much exafperated, that he withdrew the allow- 
ance which he had paid him, and never afterwards 
admitted him to his houfe. 

It is iiot indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expofe himfelf to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which as 
his difcernment eafily difcovered, his imagination 

might 
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might jbmedmes incite him to mention too ludi« 
crouily. A little knowledge of the world is fufficieat 
to difcover that fuch wea^efs i» very common^ and 
that there are few who do not fometimes, in the. 
wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth ^ or the heat of 
tranfient refentment, fpeak of their fiiends and 
benefa6tor» with levity jand contempt, though in 
their cooler moments they want neither fenfe of. 
their kindner», nor reverence for their virtue. The 
£iult therefore of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft likewife be 
acquitted of feverity, for who is there that can 
patiently bear contempt from one whom he hasi 
relieved and fupported, whole efbbliikment he has 
kboured, and whofe intereft he has promoted ? 

He was now a^in abandoned to fortune, with-* 
out any other liiend than Mr. Wilks; a man^ 
who, whatever were^is abilities or (kill at an aftor, 
deferres at leail to be remembered for ha virtues*", 

which 

* As it Is »lo{s to mankiiM^ when any good adion is for« 
^tten, I (ball iniert another Inftance of Mr. Wllks's generofity 
very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman cdocated at Dublin,' 
being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders, for which his friends deHgned him, left his 
pwn country, and came to London in queft of employment, bat 
found his (olicitations fruitlefs, and his necefHties every day more 
prefliag. In this diftrefs he wrote a tragedy, and onered it to 
the pfaryeis, by whom it was rejefted. Thus were his laft hopes 
defeated, and he had no other profpefl than of the moft de« ^ 
jplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance;| 
though not perftStf at kaft worthy of fome reward, and there* 
fore ofi*ered him a benefit* This favour he improved with fo 
much diligience, that the houfe afforded him a coniiderable fum, 
with which he went to Leyden, applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
phyfic, and profecuted his defign with fo much diligence and 
iuccefs, that when Dr. Boerhaave was defircd by the Czarina to 
reconjtticnd proper pcrfpns to introduce into RuiEa the practice 

ai(d 
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which are not often to be found in the world, and 
perhaps lefs often in his profeffion than in others. 
To be humane, generous and candid, it a very high 
degree of merit in any cafe; but thofe Qualities 
delenre ftill greater praife, when they are found in 
that condition, which makes almoft ereiy other man, 
for whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, petu-. 
lanr, felfifh, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whom calamity 
feldom complained without relief, he naturally took 
an unfortunate wit into his protedtion, and not only 
aili{l;ed him in any cafual diflreifes, but continued 
an equal and fteady kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother * fifty pounds, and a promife of 
one hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of 
this unhappy man, that few promifes of any ad* 
vantage to him were performed. His mother was 
infected among others with the general madnefs of 
the South-Sea traffic, and having been difappointed 
in her expeftations, refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profped of fudden affiaence prompted 
her to promife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendfliip 
of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently an afiiduous 
frequenter of the theatres, and in a (hort time the 
amufements of the ftage took fuch pofTeilion of his 
mind, that he never was abfent from a play in 
feveral years. 

and {hidy of phylic, Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he 
fele^ted. He had a coniiderable penlion fettled on him at his 
arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at the RulTian 
court. 

* This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, 
which \^as publilhed 1727. 

ThU 
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This confbnt attendance naturally procured him 
ihe acquaintance of the players, and amon^ others, of 
Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo much pleafed wuh his con- 
veriktian, and touched with his misfortunes, that (he 
allowed him a fettled penfion of Bfty pounds a year, 
which was during her U& regularly paid. 

That this afi <S generofity may receive itsdue prai(e» 
and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not he 
iiiUied by her general character, it is proper to men- 
tion what Mr. Savage often declared m the ilrongeft . 
terms, that he never faw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the fcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to ihew his gratitude 
m the moft decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother, but did not celebrate her in elegies, be« 
caufe he knew that too great profuiion of praife would 
only have revived thofe faults which his natural equity 
did not allow him to think le&, becaufe they were 
committed by one who favoured him ; but of which^ 
though his virtue would not endeavour to palliate 
them, his gratitude would not fuffer hii|i to prolong 
the memory, or dilfiife the cenfure. 

In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an oppor* 
tunity of mentioning her, but celebrates her not for 
her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever denied her : This is the only encomium with 
which he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he 
has even in this been too lavifli of his praiie. He 
fceros to have thought, that never to mention his bene-* 
fadbreis would hafve an appearance of ingratitude, tho* 
to have dedicated any particular performance to her 
memory would have only betrayed an ofiicious par- 
tiality, that, without exalting her character, would 
have deprefled his own. 

He had ifometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. Wilksy 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occafions he 

Vol. I, || often 
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©ften received uncommon marks of regard and cQm-* 
paffion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dor(ct% 
that it was jud to consider him as an injured nobleman, 
and that in his opinion the nobility ought to think 
themfelves obliged j without folicitation, to take every 
opportunity of fupporting him by their countenance 
and patronage. But he had generally the mortifica- 
tion to hear that the whole intereft of his mother was 
employed to fruftrate his applications, and that Ihe 
never left any expedient untned, by which he might 
be cut off from the poffibility of fupporting life. The 
fame difpofition fhe endeavoured to difFufe among all 
thofe over whom nature or fortune gave her any in- 
fluence, and indeed fucceeded too well in her delign ; 
but could not always propagate her effrontery with 
her cruelty, for fome of thofe, whom Ihe incited 
againft him, were afhamed of their own conduft, 
and boafted of that relief which they never gave 
him« 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately irivolve all 
his relations : for he has mentioned with gratitude the 
humanity of one Lady, whofe name I am now unable , 
» to recollcft, and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which fhe deferves for having adted well in op- 
pofitionto influence, precept, and example. 

The pufiifhment which our laws inf^dl upon thofe 
parents who murder their iiifants is well known, nor 
has its juftice ever been contefted ; but if they de- 
ferve death, who deftroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be fevere enough for her who forbears to 
deftroy him only to infli6t fliarper miferies upon 
him ; who prolongs his life only to make it mi- 
ferable; and who expofes him^ without care and 
without 'pity, to the malice of oppreffionj the ca- 
prices of cnance, and the- temptations of poverty ; 
who rejoices to fee him overwhelmed wich calami-* 

ties; 
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6H i and when liis own induftry, or the charity of 
others, has enabled him. to rife for a Ihort time above 
his miferies, plunges him a^in into his former diftrefs ? 

The kindnefs of his friettds not affording him any 
condant fupply, and the profpedt of improving his for- 
tune, by enlarging his acquaintance, neceflarily lead- 
ihg hirti to places of expence, he found it neceflary * to 
.endeavour once niore at dramatic poetry, for which he 
was now better qualified by a niore exterifive know 
tedge, and longer obfervation* But having been un- 
fuccefsful in rojnedy, though rather for want of op- 
portunities than geniusj he refolved now to try whe- 
ther he fhould not be more fortunate in exhibiting a 
tragedy. 

The ftory which he chofe for the fubje(5^, was that 
of Sir Thomas Overbui*y, a ftory well aidaptcd to the 
ftage, though perhaps not far enough removed from 
the prefent age, to admit properly the fiftions necef- 
lary to complete the plan ; for the mind, which na- 
turally loves truth, is always moft offended with the 
violation of thofe truths of which we are moft certain, 
ahd we of coprfe conceive thofe fa£ts moft certain^ 
which approach lieareft to our own time. 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, which, if the 
drcumftances in which he wrote it be coniidered, will 
afford at once an uncommon proof of ftrength of ge* 
nius, and evennefs of mind, of a ferenity riot to be 
ruffled, and an imagination.not to be fupprelTed. 

During a confiderable part of the time, in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was with- 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he any 
other conveniencies for ftudy than the fields or the 
ftreet allowed him ; there he ufed to walk and form 
his fpeeches, and afterwards ftep into a iliop, beg for 
Si few moments the ufe of the pen and ink, and write 
, . * In 17Z4. 

b ^ down 
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down what he had cotnpofed upon paper, which h^ 
had jpicked up by accident. 

Ir the pertorraance of a writer thus diftrefled is not 
perfeft, its faults ought furely to be imputed to a caufe 
Very different from want of genius, and muft rather ex- 
cite pity than provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcourag^ments the tragedy 
.was iniilied, there yet remained the labour of intro^ 
ducing it on the flage, an undertaking, which, to an 
ingenious mind, was in a very hi^ degree vexatious 
and difgufting ; for having little intereft or reputation^ 
he was obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly to the players, 
and admit, with whatever reludance, the emendations, 
of Mr. Gibber, which he always conlidered as the dif* 
giace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of a very 
different clafs, from whofe friendship he received great 
affiflance on many occafions, and whom he never men- 
tioned but with the utmoft tendernefs and regard *• 
He had been for Ibme time diftinguifhed by him with 
very particular kin4nefs, and on this occafioa it was 
natural to apply to him as an author of an eftabliihed* 
charadter. He therefore fent this tragedy to him,., 
with a fliort copy of f verfes, in which he defircd his 
corre<5lion. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and politenels, 
are generally known, readily complied with his re-. 
ouell ; but as he is remarkable for lingularity of fen- 
timent, and bold experiiments in language, Mr. Sa-; 
vage did not think his play much improved by jiis in- 
novation, and had even at that tinve the courage to re-^ 
jed feveral paffages which he could not approve; and. 
what is flill more laudable, Mr. Hill had the genero-* 
fity not to refent the negledi of his alterations, but- 
wrote the X prologue and epilogue, in which ke^. 

* Vol. II. p. i8i. t 1^<*7 p. 150. 

+ Vol I. p. 148. 186. 

touches 
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WUches on the circumftances of the author with great 
iendemefs. 

After all thefe obfthiftions and compliances, he 
was only able to bring his play up«» the rtage in the 
fummer, when the chief adors had retired, and the reft 
were in pofleffion of the houfe for their own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the 
psirt of Sir Thomas Overbury, by which he gained no 
grvfit reputation, the theatre being a province for which 
nature feemed not to have defigned him ; for neither 
his voice,' look, nor geflure, were fuch as are expec- 
ted on the flage, and he was himfelf fo much a- 
fhamed of havmg been reduced to appear as a player, 
that he. always blotted out his name from the lift, 
when a 'copy of his tragedy was to be (hown to his 
friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
fuccefsful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in it, 
that glimmered through all the mifts which poverty 
and Gibber had been able to fpread over it, procured 
him the notice and efteem of many perfons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, adted, printed, and dedicated, the ac- 
cumulated profits arofe to aa hundred pounds, which 
he thought at that time a very large fum, having been 
never matter of fo much before. 
In the dedication *, for which he received ten 
' guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellencies or Mr. Theophilus Gibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life fee his 
friends about to read without fnatching the play out 
of their "hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill did 
not end oix this occafion '; for afterwards, when Mr. 
Savage's neceffities returned, he encouraged a fub- 
♦ To Herbert Tiyft,Ef^. of Herefordihirc,vpl. I. p. m. 

b 3 fcription 
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fcription to a Mifcellany of Poems in a very extra* 
ordinary manner, by publiftiing his ftory in th^ 
Plain Dealer *, with fomd affeding lines f , which 
he aflerts to have been written b^ Mr. Savage upon 

the 

• The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper written by Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darknefs. They wrote by turns each fix 
Effays, and the character of the work, was obferved regularly t« 
rife m Mr. Hiirs weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. 

'f' Hopelefs, abandoned, aimlefs, and opprefs'd^ 

lyoftto delight, and, ey'ry "wray, diftrefs'd ; 

Crofs his cold bed, in wild diiorder, thrown, 

Tbus figh'd Alexis, frjendlefs, and alone— 

Why do I breathe ? — What joy can being give. 

When ihe, who gave me life; forgets I live ! 

Feels not thcfe wintry blafts ;— nor heeds my fmart 9 

But ihuts me from the ihelterof her heart ! 

Saw me expos'd to want ! to fhame ! to fcorn ! 

To ills ! — which make it mifery to be born ! 

Caft me, regardlefs, on the world's bleak wild ! 

And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child! 
Where can he hope for pity, peace, or reft. 

Who moves no foftnefs in a mother's breaft ? 

Cuftom, law, reafpn, all ! my caufe forfake. 

And Nature fleeps, to keep my woes awake ! 

Crimes, which the cruel fcarce believe can be. 

The kind are guilty of, to ruin me. 

E*en ihe, who bore me, blails me with her hate^ 

And, meant my fortune, makes herfelf my fate. 
Yet has this fweet negleAor of my woes, 

The fofteft, tend'reft breaft that pity knows ! 

Her eyes Ihed mercy wherefoe'er they fhine, 

And her Ibul melts at ev'ry woe — but mine. 

Sure then fome fecret fate for guilt unwil'd. 

Some fentence preordain'd to be fulfiU'd ! 

Plung'd me thus deep in forrow's fearchlng flood. 

And wafti-d me from the mem'ry of her blood. 
But, oh 1 whatever caufe has mov'd her hate. 

Let me but iigh, in filence, at my fate ; 

The God within perhaps may touch her breaft. 

And, when Ibe pities, who can be diftrefs'd J 
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^ tb^ treatment received bjr him from his mother, but 
of which he was himfeir the author, as Mr. Savage 
afterwards declared, Thefe lines, and the paper in 
which they were inferted, had a very powerful eiFe6t 
upon all but his mother, whom, by making her cruelty 
more public, they only hardened in her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcription to the 
Mifcellany, but furnilhed likewife the greateft part of. 
the Poems of which it is compofed, and particularly 
The Happy Man, which he publiflied as a fpcci- 
men. 

The fubfcriptlons of thofe wljom thefe papers 
ihould influence to patronife merit in diftrefs, without • 
any other felicitation, were dire6ted to be left at But- 
ton's cofFee-houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thither a 
few days afterwards, without expedation of any effedt 
from his propofal, found to his furprize fevcnty 
guineas *, which had been fent him in confequence of 
the companion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic repre- 
fentation. 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a preface f, in which 

* The names of thofe who fo generoufly contributed to his re- 
lief, haying been mentioned in ^ former account^ ougbt not to be 
omitted here. Tbey were the l>utch«fs of Cleveland, I^^dy 
Cheyney, Lady CalHemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
I)utchefs Dowager, and Dutchefs of Rutland, Lady Stratford, 
the Countefs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. 
Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gaiiiiborough^ Lord Mil'* 
^ngton, Mr. John Savage. 

f This Preface is as follows i^ 

Crudelis Mater magis, an Puer improbus ille > 

Improbus ille Puer, crudelis tu quoque Mater. Virg. * 

My readers, I am afraid, when they obferve Richard Savage 
jpined fo clofc, and fo conftantly, to * fon of the late Earl Ri- 
vers,' will impute to a ridiculous vanity, what is the effeA of an 
unhappy necelfity, which my hard fortune has thrown me under' 
«!-<-J jun to be pardone4 for adhering a little tenasipully {o my fa- 
ther, 
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he gives an account of hh mother's cnielty in a rety 
uncommon dxsin of humour, and with a gaiety of 

ima- 

ther, becaule my motlicr will allow me to be no-body ; and has 
almoft reduced me, among heavier aifliftions, tolhat uncommon 
kind of want, which the Indians of America complained of at 
our firft fettling among them ; when they came to beg names of the 
Englilh, becaufe (faid they) we are poor men of ourfelvcs, and 
have none we can lay claim to. 

The goodnature of thofe, to whom I have not the honour to be 
Xnown, would forgive me the ludicrous turn of this beginning, if 
they knew but how little reafon I have to be merry. — It was my 
misfortune to be fon of the above-mentioned Earl, by the late 
Gountefs of Macclesfield, (now widow of Colonel Henry Bret) 
■whofe divorce, on occalion of the amour which I was a confe- 
cpience of, has left fomething on record, which I take to be very 
remarkable ; and it is this : Certain of our great judges, in 
their temporal decilions, aft with a fpiritual regard to Leviti- 
cal Divinity, and in particular to the Ten Commandments ; two 
of which feem, in my cafe, to have vifibly influenced their opi- 
nions — < Thou Ihalt not commit adultery,' pointed fuUeft on my 
jnother : * But, as to * The X,ord's vifiting the fins of the fathers 
• upon the children,' it was confidered as what could regard me 
only : And for that reafon, I fuppofe, it had been inconfiftent 
■with the rules of fanftity, to affign provifion out of my mother's 
icturn'd eftatc, forfupportofan infant iinner. 

Thus, while legally the fon of one Earl, and naturally o£ 
another, I am, nominally, no-body^s fon at all : For the Lady 
having given me too much father, thought it but an equivalemt 
deduAion to leave me no mother, by way of balance— So I ani 
fported into the world, a kind^ of (huttlecock, between law and 
nature — If law had not beaten me back, by the ftroke of an aft, 
on purpofe, I had not been above wit, by the privilege of a man 
of quality : Nay, I might have preferved into the bargain, the 
Lives of Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, whofe difputc arofe" 
from the eftate of that Earl of Macclesfield, whom (but for the 
mentioned aft) I muft have called father — And, if nature had 
not ftruck me off, with a ftranger bfow than law did, the other 
Earl, who was moft emphatically trty father, could never have 
been told, I was dead, when he was about to enable me, by his 
"vvill, to have lived to ibrae purpofe. An unaccountable feverity 
•f a mother ! whom I was then not old enough to have deferved 
it from J .and by which I am a fingle unhapi>y inilance among 

that 
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itazffnsmm, whkh the fuccefs of his fubfcription 
prohibly produced* 

The 

that noM<*nan^s natural chiUren, and thrown friendlefs on the 
world without means of fifpporting mjfelf, and without attfl^ority 
to apply to thc^e, whofe duty I know it is to fupport me. 

Thus, however ill qualified I am to live by thy wits, I have the 
heft plea in the world for attempting it ^nce it is too apparent that 
I was born to it.— Having wearied my judgment with fir itlefs 
endeavours to be happy, I gave the reins to my fancy, that I might 
learn, at Icaft, to be eafy. 

ftut I ceafe a while to fpeak of myfelf, that I may fay fome- 
thingof mymifcellany-— I was fiirnilhed, by the verfes of my 
friends, with wit enough to deferve a lubfcription ; but I wanted 
another much more profitable quality, which fliould have em- 
Ikoldened me to folicit it (another of my wants, that, I hope, may 
be imputed to my mother !) I had met with little encouragement^ 
but for the endeavours of fome few gentlemen in my behalf, who 
were generous enough to confider my ill fortune, as a merit that 
intitled me to their notice. 

Among thefe I am particularly indebted to the author of the 
Plain Dealers, who was pleafed, in two of his papers (which 
I intreathis pardon for reprinting before my Mifcellany) to point 
out my unhappy ftory to the world with fo touching a humanity^ 
and fo good an eflTe^, that manyperfons of quality, of all ranks^ 
and of both fexes, diflinguilhed themfelves with the promptnef« 
he had hinted to the n5)le-minded ; and not flaying till they 
were applied to, fent me the honour of their fubfcriptions in the 
mod liberal and handfome manner for encouragement of my un- 
dertaking. 

I ought here to acknowledge "feveral favours from Mr. Hill, 
whole writings are a Ihining ornament of this Mifcellany ; but I 
wave detaining my readers, and beg leave to refer them to a copy 
of verfes called The Friend *, which I have taken the liberty 
to ad4refs to that gentleman. 

To return to the Lady, my mother — Had the celebrated Mr» 
Locke been acquainted ,with her example, it had certainly ap- 
peared in his chapter agamft innate practical principles ; becaufe 
it would have completed his inftances of enormities : Some of 
which, though not exactly in the order that he mentions them, 
are as follow-—' Have there not been (fays he) whole nations, 

* and 

♦ Vol.ILp.iSi. 
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The Dedication is addrcffed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, whom he flatters without re-« 

ferve, 

* and thofe of the moft dvUized people, amongft whom, tlid 

* expofing their children to periih by want, or wild beafts, hsta 

* been a prafticc as little ccndemned or fcrupled aS' the begetting 

* them ?' Were I inclinable to be ferious, I could eafily prove 
that I have not been more gently dealt with by Mrs. Bret ; but iP 
this is any way foreign to my cafe, I ihall nnd a nearer example 
in the whimlical one that enAies. 

* It is familiar (fays the afore- cited author) among the Men-. 
' grelians, a people profefllng Chriftianity, to bury their children 

* alive without icrupic''— There are indeed fundry fefts of Chri- 
ftians, and I have often wondered which could be my mamma's, 
but now I find ihc piouily profelTes and praftifes Chriftianity 
after the manner of the Mengrelians j Ihe induftrioully obfcured 
me, when my fortune depended on my being known, and, in that 
fenfe (he may be faid to have buried me alive ; and fure, like a. 
Mengrelian, ihe muft have committed the aftion without fcruple ; 
for Ihe is a woman of fpirir, and can fee the confequence without . 
remorfe — *The C.aribees (continues my author) were wont to 

* caftrate their children, in order to fat and eat them'^^^Here in- 
deed I can draw no parallel ; for to fpeak juilice of the Lady, Ihc 
never contributed ought to have me pampered, but always promo- 
ted my being ftarved : Nor did ihe, even in my infancy, betray 
fondnefs enough to be f^fpefted of a defi^n to devour me ; but, on 
the contrary, not enduring me ever to approach her, offered a 
bribe to have me fliipped ot^', in an odd manner, to one of the 
plantations — When 1 was about fifteen her aftedkion began to 
awake, and had I but known my interefl, I had been handloinely 
provided for. In Ihort, I was folicited to be bound apprentice to a 
very honefl: and reputable occupation— a flioemaker ; an oft'er 
which I undutiiFuUy rejefled. X was, in fine, unwilling to under- 
ftand her in a literal fenfe^ and hoped, tha^t, like the prophets of 
old, Ihe might have hinted her mind in a kind of parable, or pro^ 
verbial way of fpeaking ; as thus — That ohc time or other I 
might,jon due aj^lication, have the honour of taking the lengrh 
of her foot. 

Mr. Locke mentions another fet of people that difpatch their 
children, if a pretended aftrologer declares them to have ^ unhap- 
py ftars — Perhaps my mamma has procured fome cunning man tc^. 
cjilculate my nativity j or having had fomc ominous dream, which 

|>reccdv4 
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ferve, and, to confefs the truth, with very little * art. 
The fame obfervation may be extended to all his De- 
dipations: his compliments are conflrained and vio- 
lent, heaped together without the grace of order, or 
the decency of introduction ; he feems to have writ- 
ten his Panegyrics for the perufal only of his patrons, 
and to have imagined that he had no other tafk than to 
pamper them with praifes however grois^ and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, without the 
affiftance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the Idng furniihed a 

General fubje6t for a poetical conteft, in which Mr. 
avage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors ; but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any other 
advantage than the incre^e of his reputation ; though 
it muft cert^nly have been with farther views that he 

prevailed 

preceded my birth, the dire event may haye appeared to her in 
the dark and dreary bottom of-4 China cup, where coffbe-ftains 
are often confulted for prophecies, and held as infallible as were 
the leaves of the ancient Sybils'— To be partly ferious : I am ra-* 
ther willing to wrong her judgment, by fufpc^ing'it to be tainted 
a little with the tenets of fuperftition, than fuppofe fhe can be mif-» 
trefs of a (eared confcience, and a£l on no principle at all. 

^^ This the following extrad from it will prove. 

— * Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 

* your wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no longer 
f remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of mind in pro- 

* portion to their fweetaefs. There is fomething in your verfcs 
< as diftinguifhed as your air— They are as ftrong as truth, 

* as deep as reafon, as clear as innocence, and as fmooth as beauty 

* — They coatain a namelefs and peculiar mixture of force and 

* grace, which is at once fo movingly ferene, and fo majeftically 

* lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where but in your 
f eyes and in yoiir writings. 

* As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
f flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your 
f Ladymip, becaufe there is fcarce a polTibility that I fhould fay 
4 more t^au I belieye; when I am fpeaking of your Excellence.*-!^ 
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pfevailcdupon himfdf to attempt a fpecies of writings 
of which all the topics had been long before exhaufted^ 
and which was made at once difficult by the multitudes 
that had foiled in it, and thofe that had fuceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very diftrefsfiil perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, when 
both his fame and his lite were endangered by an e- 
vent, of which it is not Vet determined, whether it 
ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity, 
• Oh the 20th of Novembef- 1727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might 
purfue his fludies with iefs interruption, with an m- 
tcnt to difchaiige another lodging which he had in 
Weftminfter, and accidentally meeting two gentlemen 
his acquaintances, whofe names were Merchant and 
Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring 
coffee-hoyfe, and fat drinking till it was late, it being 
in no time of Mr. Savage's lire any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firil: of the company that defired to fepa- 
rate* He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
fame houfe, but there was not room for the whole com- 
pany, and therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ilreets, and divert themfelves with fuch amufements as 
ihould offer themfelves till morning. 
' In their walk they happened unluckily to difcover, 
light in Robinfon's coffee-houfe near Charing-crofs,. 
and therefore went in. Merchant, with fome rude- 
nefs, demanded a room, and was told that there was a 
good fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reckoning.. 
Merchant, not fatisfied with this anfwer, ruflied into, 
the room, and was followed by his companions. He* 
then petulantly placed himfelr between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down the table. 
This produced a quarrel, fwords were drawn on both. 

• fides^ 
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GdeSy.and ohc Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage 
having wounded likewife a maid that held him, forced 
his way with Merchant out of the houfe ; but being 
intimidated and confufed, without refolution cither 'to 
Hy or ft ay, they were taken in a back court by one of 
the company and feme foldiers, whom he had called to 
hb ailiftance. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they were in 
'the morning carried before threejuftices, who commit- 
ted them to the Gatehoufe, from whence, upon the 
death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the fame day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate, where 
they were however treated with fome diftin6tion^ 
exempted from the ignominy of chains, and confined, 
not among the common criminals, bat in the Piefi- 
yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crouded 
in a very unufual manner, and the public appeared to 
intereft itfelf as in a caufe of general concern. The 
witneffes againft Mr. Savage and his friends were, the 
woman who kept the houfe, which was a houfe of ill 
fame, and her maid, the men who were in the room 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had 
been drinking with them, and with whom one of them 
had been feen in bed. They fwore in general, that 
Mer<:hant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
Gregory drew their fwOrds to juftify ; that Savage 
drew firft, and that he flabbed Sinclair when he wa$ 
. not in a pofture of defence, or while Gregory com- 
manded his fword ; t^lat after he had given the thrufl: 
he turned pale, and would liave retired, but that the 
maid clung round him, and one. of the company en- 
deavoured to detain him, from whom he broke, by 
cutting the maid on the head, but was afterwards taken 
in a court* 

There 
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There was fome difference in their depofitions ; ond 
did not fee Savage give the wound, another faw it 
given when Sinclair held his point towards the gtound i 
and the woman of the town afferted, that flie did not 
fee Sinclair's fword at all : This difference however' 
was very far from amounting to inconfiftency, but it 
was fufficient to fliew, that the hurry of the difput^ 
was fuch, that it was not ea(y to difcover the truth 
with relation to particular circumdances, and that 
therefore fome dedu6tions were to be made from the 
credibility of the teftimonies, 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage, nor did Sa- 
vage at his trial deny the fa£l, but endeavoured partly 
to extenuate it, by urging the fuddennefs of the whole 
aftion, and the impoffibility of any ill defign, or pre- 
meditated malice, and partly to juftify it by the necef- 
lity of felf-defence, and the hazard of his owii life, 
if he had loft that opportunity of giving the thru ft i 
He obferved, that neither reafon nor law obliged a 
man to wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
which, if he fhould fuffer it, he might never be able 
to return ; that it was always allowable to prevent an 
aflault, and to prefcrve life by taking away that of the 
adverfary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to efcape, he declared, that it was not his de- 
ftgn to fly from juftice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and feverities of a prifon, and that he in- 
tended to have appeared at the bar without compul- 
iion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the moft attentive and refpedtfiil filence : Thofe 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned that 

applaufe 
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iipplaufe' could not be refiifed him ; and thofe who be- 
fore pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 

The witnefles which appeared againft him were 
proved to be perfons of charadiers which did not en- 
title them to much credit ; a common ftrumpet, a wo- 
man by whom ftrumpets were entertained, and a man 
by whom they were fupported ; and the charadler of 
Savage was by feveral perfons of diftindtion alTertcd to 
be that of a modeft ihofFenfive man, not inclined to 
broils, or to iniblence, and who had, to that time, been 
only known for his misfortunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had undoubt- 
edly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was then 
upon the bench, treated him with his ufual infolence 
*nd feverity, and when he had fummed up the evi- 
dence, endeavoured to exafperate the jury, as Mr. Sa- 
vage ufed to relate it, with this eloquent harangue. 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider that 

* Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater 

* tnan thah you or I, gentlemeft of th^ jary ; that he 

* wears'very fineclothS, much finer clothes than you 

* or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abundance 
*. of money in his pocket, much more money than 
' you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but gentlemen of 

* the jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen of 

* jury, that Mr. SaVage fhould therefore kill you or 

* me, gentlemen of the jury ?* 

• Mr. Savage hearing his defence thus roifreprefented, 
and the men who were to decide his fate incited againil 
him by invidious comparifons, refolutely alTerted, that 
his caufe was not pandidly explained, and began to re- 
capitulate what he had before faid with regard to his 
condition, and the neceflity of endeavouring to efcape 
the expcnces of imprifonment ; but the judge having : 
ordered him to be li{enty and repeated his orders with- 
out 
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out efifeft, cbmmanded that he ihbuld be taken from 
the bar by force. 

» The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that 
good charadters were of no weight againft pofitive evi- 
dence, though they might turn the fcale, where It was 
doubtful ; and that though, when two men attack 
each other, the death of either is only manllaughter ; 
but where one is the aggreilbr, as in the caie before 
them, and in parfuaiKe of his iirft attack, kills the 
other, the law fuppofes die adion, however fudden, 
to be malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
¥erdi6t, and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr, 
Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. Merchant, 
who had no fword, ooly of manflaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lailed eight 
hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conduc- 
ted back to prifon, where they were more clofely con- 
fined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight : 
Four days afterwards they were {ent back to the court 
to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mr- Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory^ the 
following fpeech, 

« It is now, my Lord, too late to oiFer any thing 

* by way of defence or vindication ; nor can we ex- 

* pe6t ought from your Lordfhips, in this court, but 

* the fentence which the law requires you, as judges, 

* to pronounce agajnft men of our calamitous condi- 
*'tion. — But we arc alfo perfuaded, that as mere 

* men, and out of this feat of rigorous juftice,' you 

* are fufceptive of the tender paffions, and too hu- 

* mane, not to commiferate the unhappy fituation of 
*. thofe, whom the law fometimes perhaps— exadts — 

* from you to pronounce upon. No doubt you dif- 

* tinguifli between offences, which arife out of pre- 
^ meditation, and a diipo&ion habituated to vice or 

* immorality 
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immorality, and traofgrefllon^^ which are the un- 
' happy amd unforeseen effefts of cafual absence of 
reafon, and fudden impulfe of pafHon : We there- 
fore hope you will contribute all you can to an ex - 
tenfion of that mercy, which the gentlemen of th^ 
jury have been pleafed to Ihew Mr. Merchant, who , 
(allowing fsu^a as fworn againli us by the evidence) 
has led us into this our calamity. I hope this win 
not he conflrued, as if we meant to refledi upon 
that gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon 
him,' or that we repine the more at our iate, be- 
cauie he has no participation of it : Mo, my Lord ] 
For my part, I declare nothing could morefofTen ray 
grief, than to be without any companion in fo great 
a misfortune *.* 

Mr, Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the 
mercy of the crown, which was very earneftly folici- 
ted by his friends, and which, with whatever difficul- 
ty the ilory may obtain befief, was obllru^ed only by 
his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againd him, (he made 
ufe of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpofe wiiich it was made to ferve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had difcovered his birth,, had an uicelTant 
defire to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided him 
in public, and refufed him admiflion into her houfe. 

One evening walking, as it was his cuftom, in the 
ftreet that flie inhabited, he faw the door of her houfe 
by accident open ; he entered it, and finding" no per- 
foQB in the paflage to hinder hira, went up liairs to fa- 
lute her. She difcovered him before he could enter 
her chamber, alarmed the family with the moft dif- 
trefsful outcries, and when flie had by her fcreams 
♦ Mr. Savage's Life. 

Vol, !• c gathered 
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gathered them about iier, ordered them to drive out 
of the houfe that villain, who had forced himfelf in 
upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, 
who had attempted with the moft fubmiffive tender- 
nefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter fo detellable 
an accufation, thought it prudent to retire, and, I be- 
lieve, never attempted afterwards tofpeak to her. 
' But fliocked as he was with her fallhood and her 
cruelty, he imagined that fhe intended no other ufe 
of her lie, than t6 fct herfelf free from his cm- 
braces and folicitations, and was very far from fuf- 
pedling that llie would treafure it in her memory, 
as an inflrument of future wickednefs, or that Ihe 
would endeavour for this fiditious aflault to deprive 
him of his life. 

But when the Queen was foli cited for his pardon, 
and informed of the ievere treatments which he had 
fufFered from his judge, (lie anf\Vered, that however 
unjuiHfiable might be the manner of his trial, or what- 
ever extenuation the a6lion for which he was condem- 
ned might admit, ihe could not think that man a pro- 
per objecH: of the King's mercy, who had been capable 
of entering his mother's houfe in the night, with an 
intent to murder her. 

By whom this attrocious calumny had beentranf- 
mitted to the Queen ; whether (he that invented had 
the front to relate it ; whether ftie found any one 
weak enough to credit ir. or corrupt enough to con- 
cur with her in her hateful defign, I know not ; but 
^ methods had been taken to perlliade the Queen fo 
Urongly of the truth of it, that flie for a long time re- 
fufed to hear any of thofe who petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perifhed by the evidence of a 
bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, had notjuftice 
and compafiion procured him an advocate of rank 
IQO great to be rejedled uuheard, and of virtue too 

eminjent 
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eminent to be heard without being believed. His 
merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the Countefs of Hertford, who engaged in his fup- 
port with all the tendernefs that is excited by pity, and 
all the zeal which is kindled by generofity, and de- 
manding an audience of the Queen, laid before her the 
whole ieries of his mother's cruelty, expofed the im- 
probability of an accufation by which he was charged 
with an intent to commit a murder, that could pro- 
duce no advantage, and foon convinced her how little 
his fprmercondu6l could de/erve to be mentioned as a 
reaib^i for epctraordinary feverity. 

Thp interpofition of this Lady Was fo fuccefsful, 
that he was foion after admitted to bail, and on the 9th 
of March 1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives his mo- 
ther could perfecute him in a manner fo outrageous 
and implacable ; for what reafonfhe could ^employ all 
the adts of malice, and all the fnares of calumny, to 
take away the life of her own fon, of a fon who never 
injured her, who was never fupported by her ex- 
pence, npr . obftru«^ed any profpeft of pleafure or ad- 
vantage ; why (he ihouid endeavour to deflroy him 
by a lie; a lie which could not gain credit, but mud' 
vanifli of itfelf at the firft moment of examination, and 
of which only this can be faid to make it probable, 
that it may be obferved from her conduft, that the 
mod execrable crimes are foraetimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. 

This nwther is ftill alive, and may perhaps #cven 
yet, though her malice was fo often defeated, enjoy 
the pleafure of reflefting, that the life which (he ohen 
endeavoured todeftroy, was at leaft fliortened by her 
materqal officer ; that though llie could not tranfport 
her fon to the plantations, bunr him in the flioj) of a^ 
mechanic, or haften the hand of the public execu-* 
c z - tioner, 
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tioner, fhe has yet had the fttiefiiAion of imbittering 
all his hours, and forcing kirn into exigencies, that 
hurried on his death. 

It is by no means neceflkry to aggravate the enor- 
mity of this woman's conduft, by placing it in opppfi* 
tion to that of the Countefs of Hertford j no one can 
fail to obfcrve how much more amiable it is to relieve, 
than to opprcfs, and to refcue innocence from deftruc-* 
tion, than to deftroy without an injnry. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, hit triai, and 
the time in which he lay \inder fcfttence of death, be- 
haved with great firmneft and equality of mind, and 
confirmed by his fortitude the eftcem of thofe, who 
before admired him for his abilities, , The peculiar 
circumflances of his life were n^Kle more generaliy 
known by a Ihort account *, which was then pubHIli- 
ed, and of which, feveral thoufands were in a few weeks 
difperfed oarer the nation ; and the companion of 
mankind operated fo powerfully in his fiivour, that he 
was enabled, by frequent prefents, not only to fup* 
port himfelf, but to affirt Mr. Gregory in prifbn ; aod 
vvhen he was pardoned and releafed, he found the 
number of his friends not leflened. 

The nature of the aft for which he had been tried 
Was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidences which appear-> 
cd againft him, the charafter of the man was not iin* 
exceptionable, that of the woman nocorioaily infii*' 
mous : ftie whofe teftimony chiefly influenced the jury 
to condemn him, afterwards retraced her aflfertiofig. 
He always himfelf denied that he waft drunk, as had 
been gei^erally reported. Mr. Gregory, wk> ia new 
Colle^loi: of Antegua, is faidto declare him far left 
crimindi than he was imagined, even by fbme who 
favoured him : And P&ge himfeif afterwards coo^ 
fbifed, that he had treat^ him with uncommmi tu 

* Written by Mr. Beckingham aAd anotlier genthnttD. 

J gour. 
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gour. Wh€ii all theft partkulan are rated together, 
jieiiiaps the memory of Savage uAxy not be much ful* 
lied by his trial. 

Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he 
met in the dtteet the woman that had (worn with fo 
tnuch malignity againft him. She informed him, that 
ike was in difb^fs, and^ with a d^ree of confidence 
ttot eafily attainable, defired him tx> relieve her. He» 
Infliead of infulting her irttfery, and tddng pleaf\ire in 
the cfthuttities of one who had brought his life inta 
danger, reproved her gendy for her pe^^iiry, and 
changing the only p^uinea that he had, divided it equaU 
ly between her and himfelf. 

This is an a6lion which in feme ages would have 
made a faint, and perhaps in dtliers a hero, and which, 
without an hyperbolical encomiums, muil be allowed 
to bean inftance of Uncommon generofity, an a^ o^ 
complicated virtue s by which he at once relieved 
the poor, corre6led the vicious, and forgave an enemy ; 
by which he at once remitted the flron^ft provoca-^ 
tions, and exerctfed the moil ardent charity. 

Compaffion was indeed the dt(Vinguf(liing qimlity of 
Savage; he tievio* appeared i*icHned to take advantage 
of wedVi^^i td attack the dcfencelefs, or to prcfs upon 
the falling V 'Whoever was diftrefled was certain at 
leaft of his goo^ wifties j and when he could give no 
ttffiftance, to e^tncsite thcrti 'fifom misfortunes, he en- 
deavoured to footh them b^'fytoj^thy and tenderncfs/ 

Bat when his heart was ndt foftcned by the fight of 
mifery, he was fometimes 6bllihate in his refcntnient, 
and did not quickly lofe the remembrance of an injury. 
He always continued to fpeak with anger of the in- 
folence and partiality of Page, and a fliort time before 
his death revenged it. by a (atire *» 

• Vol. II. p. 208. 

c 3 It 
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It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
fpoke of this fatal adlion, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no neceflity of ufing any art to {et 
his conduft in the faircil light. He was not willing to 
dwell upon it, and if he traniiently mentioned it, ap- 
peared neither to confider himfelf as a murderer, nor 
as a man wholly free from the giiilt of blood *. How 
much and how long he regretted it, appeared in a f 
poem which he published many years afterwards, On 
occafion of a copy of verfes, in which the failings of 
good men were recounted, and in which the author 
had endeavoured to illuftrate his pofition, that, * the 
* befl may fometimes deviate from virtue,' by an in- • 
fiance of murder committed by. Savage in the heat of 
wine, Savage remarked, that it was no veryjuil repre* 
fentation of a good man, to fuppofe him liable to 
drunkcnnefs, and difpofed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, 
without any other fupport than accidental favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him; fources by 
which he . was fometimes veiy liberally fupplied, and 
which atother times were fuddenly flopped ; fo that 
he fpent his life between want and plenty, or, what 
was yet worfe, between beggary and extravagance ; 
for as whatever he received was the. gift. of chance, 
which might as well favour him at one time as ano- 
ther, he was tempted to fquander what he hady becaufe 
he always hoped to be immediately fupplied. 

Another caufe of his profulion was the abfurd kind- 
nefs of his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed 
his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and habitu- 
ated him to pleafures which he could not afford to en* 
joy, and which he was not able to deny himfelfy tho' 

* In one of his letters he ftHes it * a fatal quarrel, but too 
* well known,* f Vol. II. p. 93.. 

he 
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he purchafed the luxury of a fingje night by the an- 
guilli of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of thefe inconyeniencle? deter- 
mined him to endeavour after fome fettled income, 
which, having long found fubmilHon and in treaties 
fruitlefs, he attempted tp extort froni hi& mother 'by 
rougher methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
Ipfl that tendernefs for her, which the whole ferics of 
her cruelty had. not been able wholly to reprefs, till 
he foutod, by the efforts which fhe made for his de- 
ftruftion,. that flie was not content with rcfuf/ng to 
afcft'him, and being neutral in his jftrugglcs with po- 
verty, but was as ready to. fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and that ilie was to be 
confidered as an enemy implacably malicious, whom 
nothing but his blood could fatisfy. , He .therefore 
threatened to harafs her with lampoons, and to pub- 
lifh a copious narrative of her condud, unlefs ihe con- 
(ented to purchafe an exemption from infamy, by al- 
lowing him a penfion. 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether fhame 
flill furvived, though virtue was extinct, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herfelf, and ima- 
gined that fome of the darts* which fatire might point 
at her would glance upon them : Lord Tyrconnel, 
\^hatever were his motives, upon his promife to lay 
afide his defign of expofirig the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal, 
and engaged to allow him a penfion of two hundred 
pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage^s life ; and 
for fome time he had no reafon to complain of for- 
tune ; his appearance was fplendid, his expences large, 
and his acquaintancce extenfive. He was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
careflbd by all who valued themfelves upoii a refined 
f? c 4 . tailc. 
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tafte. To admire Mr. Savace was a proof of difcem* 
ment, and to be acqiiadnted with him was a title ta 
poetical reputation. His prefence was fufficient to 
niake any place of public entertjunment popalar ; and 
his approbation and example confHtuted the fafhion. 
So powerifuJ is genrus, when it h invefted with the 
glitter of affluence ! Men willingly pay to fortune that 
regard which they owe to merit, and are pleafed when 
they have an opportunity at once of gratifying> their 
vanity, and pra«iling their duty. 

This interval of profperity furnilhed him with op- 
portunities of enlarging his knowledge of human na- 
ture, by contemplating life from its higheft gradaiaons 
to its loweft,.and had he aftenvards applied to dramatic 
poetry he would perhaps not have had many faperiors j 
for as he never fufFered any fcene to pafs before his 
eyes without notice, he had. treafured m his mind all 
the different combinations of paffions, and the innu- 
merableraixturesof vice and virtue, which diftinguifh 
one character from another; and as his conception 
was ftrong, his expreffions were clear, he eafily re- 
ceived impreflions from objects, and very forcibly 
tranfmitted them to others. 

Of his exa(^ obfervations on human life he has left a 
proof, which would do honour to the greateft names, 
ittafmall pamphlet, calleti. The AtTHOR to be 
LET *, where he introduces Ifcariot Hackney, apro- 
ftitute fcribbler, giving an account of his birth, his 
education, his difpofition and morals, habits of life, 
and maxims of condud^* In the introduction are re- 
lated many fecret hiftories of the petty writers of 
that time, but fometiraes mixed with ungenerous re- 
flfe£tions on their blrth,^ their circumftances,, or thofe 
of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that ibme paf- 
• V«L II. p. 23:7. 

fagcs 
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fages are fiich as Ifearfot Hackney migfct himfelf hare 
produced. 

He was accufec^ likcwife of living in an appear- 
ance of friendftiip with feme whom he faririfed, and 
of making ufe ot the confidence which he gained by 
a fceming kindnefs ta drfcover failings and ezpafe 
them : it muft be confeffed, that Mr. Savage's eftcem 
was no- very certain poflfeffion, and that he would lam- 
poon at one time thoie whom he had praifed ^ another. 
It may be alleged that the fame man may change 
his principles, and that he who was once dcfervedFy 
commended^ may be afterwards fatirrfed with equd 
jaftice, or that the poet was dazzled with the appear- 
ance of virtue, and found the man whom he had ce^ 
lebrated,. when he had an opportunity of examimng 
him more nearly, unworthy of the panegyric which 
he had too haftily beftowed ; and that as a hKc (atire 
ought to be recanted, tor the fakeof hin» whofe repu- 
tation may be injured, falfe praife ou^tlikewtfe to be 
obviated, left the dillin<6tion between vice and virtue . 
(houfd be k)ft, left a bad man ihoiild be tnrfted upon 
the ctedit of hb encomiaft,, or left others ffKmld en- 
deavour to obtain the like praifes by the fame meam. 

Bat though thefe excufes may be often piaufibJe, 
and fbmetimes juft, they arc very fcldom fatisfaftory 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not conftant to 
his ftrbjed^, quickly finks into contempt, his fatire 
lofcs its force, and hts panegyric its vafue^ and he is 
only coafidered at one time as a flatterer, and as aca- 
lamniatorat another. 

To avoid thefe imputations, it is only necefRiy to 
follow the rutes of virtue, and to preferve an unvaried 
regard to truth . For though it is undoubtedly pofBble^ 
that a man, however cautious, may be fomettmes de- 
ceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by falfe 
evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not be frequent ; 

and 
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and it will be allowed^ that the name of an author 
would never have been made contemptible, had no man 
eyer faid what he did not think, or mifled others, but 
when he was himfelf deceived. 

If The Author to be let was firft publifiied in a 
iingle pamphlet, and afterwards inferted in a collec- 
tion orpieces relating to the Dunciad, which were ad- 
dreiled by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a 

• dedication which he was prevailed upon to (ign, tho' 
he did not write it, and in which there are foine pofi- 
tions, that the true author would perhaps not have 
publilhed under his own name, and on which Mr. 
Savage afterwards refleded with no great fatisfaddpn ; 
the enumeration of the bad eftedts of the uncontrolled 
freedom of the prefs, and the aflertion that the * Li- 

• berties taken by the writers of Journals with their 
*. fuperiors were exorbitant and unjuftifiable,' very ill 
became men, who have themfelves not always fhewn 
the exa£left regard to the laws of fubordination in their 
writings, and who have often fatirifed thofe that at 
leaft thought themfelves their fuperiors, as they 
were eminent for their hereditary rank, and employ- 
ed in the highefl offices of the kmgdom. But this is 
only an inflance of that partiality which almofl every 
man indulges with regard to himfelf ; the liberty of 
the prefs is a blefling when we are inclined to write a- 
gainft others, and a calamity when we find ourfelves 
overborn by the multitude of our aiTailants ; as the 
power of the crown is always thought too great by 
thofe who fuffer by its influence, and too little by 
thofe in whofe favour it is exerted ; and a flanding ar- 
my is generally accounted necefTary by thofe who 
command, and dangerous and oppref&ve by thofe who 
fupport it. 

• Vol. II. p. 239. 

Mr. 
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> Mr. Savage was like^vife very far from belieraig, 
that the letters annexed to each fpecies of bad poets 
in the Bathos^, were, as he was diretSed to aflert, * fet 

* down at random ;' for when he was charged by one 
of his friends with putting his name to fuch an impro- 
bability, he had no other anfwer to make, than that 

* he did not think of it,* and his friend had too much 
tendernefs to reply, that next to the crime of writing 
contrary to what he thought, was that of writing with- 
out thinking. 

Aftei- having remarked what is falfe in this dedica- 
tion, it is proper that I obferve the impartiality which 
I recommend, by declaring what Savage afferted, that 
the account of the circumflances which attended the 
publication of. the Dunciad, however drange and im- 
probable, was exaflly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raifed 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among thole 
that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
conlidered as a kind of confederate, and whom he was 
fufpeded of fupplying with private intelligence and fe- 
cret incidents : fo that the ignominy of an informer 
was added to the terror of a fatirift. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypo- 
crify, and that he fometimes fpoke one thing, and 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; becaufe he himfelf 
confefled, that when he lived in great familiarity with 
Dennis, he wrote an epigram * againft him. 
• This epigram was, I believe, never pobliihed. 

Should Dennis publiih you had llabb'd your brother, 
• Lampooo'd your monarch, or debauch 'd your mother ; 

Say what revenge on Dennis can be bad, 
, Too dull for laughter, for reply too jniad ? 
. On one fo poor you cannot take the law, 

On one fo oJd your fword you fcorn to draw : 

Uncag*J, then, let the harmlefs monfter rage, 

Secure in dulnefs, madacls, want, and age. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sanrage boweyer let all tkc maliee of arU diepTg-' 
my writen at defiance, and thosglit the fiicndfhip o^ 
Mr. Fopt cheapty purcbafed by being espofed to 
' tbeir cenftire and their hatred ; nor bad be a»y reafon 
to repeat of the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a 
fteady mkI unalienable friend alinoft to the end of bi^ 

Ab«tfttbi»time, notrnthfUndinghia avowed nautfa<« 
Iky witb regard to parry, be pubUflied a pstnegpic oiv 
Sir Robert VValpole, tor which he was l^ewafded by 
]uBi wi«h twenty guineas, a fum not very h»fCy if ei-> 
ther the excellence of the perfonmnee, or the afflu- 
ence of the patron be confidered ^ bat greater than ho 
afterwards obtained from a peribn of yet h^her rank, 
and more de^firousi in appearance of being di^gui&ed 
as a patron of literature. 

Afr he wtis Tery far from ap{m)ving the candoifl of 
Sir Robert Wa^ie, and in conver^tion mendonetit 
bim fometimes with acrimony, and generally V^tbcon*^ 
tempt t a& he was ene of thoie who were always aea* 
lous in their afiertions of the juilice g£ the kte oppo** 
fi«fon, jealous of the rights of the people, and alairmcd 
by the long-continued triumpbof the courts it was feui-« 
tund to alk him what could induce him to empk)y bis 
poetry in praife of that man who was, m his opinion^ 
^1 enemy to Hberty, and an oppre&r of his couxitry ^ 
He alleged, that he was then dependent upon the 
Lord Tyrcevmel, whowas, an implicit follower of the 
miniflry, ajad that being enjoined by bini, not with- 
out menaces, to write in praife of bis leader, be bad 
not refolution fufficieit to fiicriiice the pkafure ckf afflu^ 
ence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions, he was ready 
to lament the mifeiy' or living at the tables of other 
men, which was his fate from the beginning to the 
end of his life ; for I know not whether be erer bad, 

for 
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for three months together, a fettled habitation, ia 
which he could claim a right of reildence. 

To this unhappy fiafie it is ju^ to impute much of 
the inconftancy of his conduS: ; for though a readi* 
nefs to comply with the ixiclinfation of others was no 
part of his natural charadtcr, yet he was fbrnetlmeg 
obliged to relax his obflinacy, and fubmit his owa 
lodgment and even his virtue to the government of 
thofe by whom he was fupported : (bthat if his mileries 
were femetimes the confequences of his £iiults. he 
ought not yet to be wholly excluded from compaffion, 
b^ufe his faults were very often the efie^s of his 
mis^rtttnes. 

In this gay peiiod ^ of his life, while he was fur* 
rounded by aiSiuence and pleafure, he piiUifhed The 
Wanderer, a moral Poem, of whkn the de£^ is 
comprifed in thefe lines : 

I fly all public care, all venal ftrife. 
To try the flill compared with a£tive life ; 
To prove, ' by thefe the fons of men may owe 
The fruits of blifs to burftirtg clouds of WKse ; . 
That e*cn calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Iflfpirits and adorns the thinkmg mind. 

And more diftindly in the following pal&gc : 

By woe, the foul to daring a^on fwells ; 

By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels ; 

From patience, prudent clear experience iprings. 

And traces knowledge thro' the courfe of things ! ^ 

Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, fuccels, 

Renown : — whatever men covet and carels. 

This per^;>rmance was always confidered by hxm* 
felf as his mafler*piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he 
Jdked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it once 
over, and was not difpleafed with it^ thst itgave him 

more 
* 1729. 
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more plealiire at the fecond perufal, and delighted him 
flill more at the third. 

It has been generally obje<^ed to The Wanderer, 
that the difpofition of the parts is irregular, that the 
defign is obfcure, and the plan perplexed ; that th^ 
images, however beautiful, fucceed each other without 
order ; and that the whole performance is not fo much 
a regular fabric, as a heap of fhining materials thrown 
together by accident, which ftrikes rather with the 
folemn magnificence of a ftupendous ruin, than the 
elegant grandeur of a finiflied pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it is rea- 
fonable to believe it at leaft in a great degree ju(V; 
but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinion, 
and thought his drift could only be miffed by negli- 
gence or (lupidity, and that the whole plan was regu- 
lar, and the parts diftin6t. 

It was never denied to abound with ilrong reprefen- 
tations of nature, and jull obfervations upon life, and 
it may eafily be obfcrved, that moft of his pitJlures 
have an evident tendency to illuilrate his iirtl great 
pofition, * that good is the confequence of evil.' 
The fun that burns up the mountains, fructifies th^ 
vales ; the deluge that ruflies down the broken rocks 
with dreadful impetuofity, is feparated into purling 
brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother *, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 
how deep an impreffion it had upon his mind. 

This muft be at lead acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellencies, 
that this poem can promote no other purpofes than 
thofe of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
ftrong fenle of the efficacy of religion* 
• Vol. II. p. 41. 

But 
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But !ny prb^nnce is rather to give the hiftory of 
Mr. Savage's performances, than to difplay their 
beauties, or to obviate the criticifms which they 
have occafioned, and therefore I (hall not dwell upon 
the particular paflages which deferve applaufe : I fhall 
neither fliow the excellence of his defcriptions *, nor 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of fuicidef, nor 
point out the artful touches J, by which he has dif- 
tinguiihed the intelleftual features of the rebels, who 
fuffer death in his lall canto. It is, however, proper 
to obferve, that Mr. Savage always declared the cha- 
ra6iers wholly fictitious, and without the leaft allufioQ 
to any real perfons or aftions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and {o fiicceiT- 
fully finiflied, it might be reafonably expeded that he 
fhould have gained confiderable aavantage; nor cah 
it, without fomc degree of indignation and concern, 
be told, that he fold the copy for ten guineas, of which 
he aftenvards returned two, that the two laft (beets of 
the work might be reprinted, of which he had in his 
abfence intruded the correction to a friend, who was 
too indolent to perform it with accuracy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the correAion of his (heets 
was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he often altered, 
revifed, recurred to his firft reading or punctuation, 
and again adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and 
irrefolute without end, as on a queftion of the laft 
importance, and at laft was feldom fatisfied : the in- 
trufion pr omillion of a comma was fufiicient to dif- 
comppfe him, and he would lament an- error of a fingle 
lettet as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters re- 
lating to an impreffion of fome verfesj he remarks; 
that he had* with regard to the correction of the proofs 
* a fpell upon him ;' and indeed the anxiety with 
which he dwelt upon the minuteft and rooft trifling 
*.Vol. II. p. 59. 'I' Ibid. p. 27. • J Ibid. p. 73. 

niceties, 
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victda, deferred no other Aame than that c£ fafcl- 
nation. 

Tluu he fold fo valuabk a performance for Co fhiaU 
a price was not to be imputed either to neceility, by 
which the learned and ingenious are often obliged to 
iubmit to very hard conditions, or to avarice, by 
which the boofifellers are frequently incited to oppre^ 
jthat geniufs by which they are fupported, but to that 
intemperate 4iefir'e of pleafure, and habitual davery to 
his pailions, which iavolved him in many perplexi- 
ties ; he happened at that time to be engaged in the 
purfuit of {ofs\jc tVIfiing gratification, and being with- 
out money for the prefent occalion, fold his poem to 
the iiiil bidder, and perhaps for the iirft price that 
was pro|>ofed, and would probably have been content 
with lefs, if Icis had been offered him. 

This poem was addrelled to the Lord Tyrconnel 
fkOt oniy in the fu'(i: lines ^, but in a formal dedicatioa 
filled with the highdd (Irains of panegyric, and the 
warmefl profefliouB of gratitude, but by no means re- 
markable for delicacy ot connedtion or eleeance of itile. 

Thefe praifes in a fliort time he found himfelf in- 
clined to retra6t, being diicarded by the man on whom 
he had bellowed them^ and whom he then immedi- 
ately difcovered not to have deferved them. Of this 
quari^l, which everv day made more bitter, Lord 
Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage affigned very different rea- 
fons, which might perhaps all in reality concur, 
thougjh they were not all convenient to be alleged by 
either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was 
the coaflant pradice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
)¥ith any company that propofed it, drink the moil 
esEpeniive wines with great profufion, and when the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without money : I^ 
as it oftea happened, his company wore willing to 

• Vol. U. p. 7. 

defray 
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defray h'ls part, the afl^ir ended, without any iU coa- 
ibquences ; but if they, were refraiftory, and expedked 
that the wine fhould be paid for by him that drank it^ 
Itis method of ooropofitioa was, to take them with 
him to his own aparcntent, a(!ume the government of 
the houfe, and order the butier in an imperious man- 
her to fet the beft wine in the cellar before his com* 
pany, who often drank till they forgot the refpei^ due 
to the houfe in which rhey were entertained^ indulged 
themfelves in the utmoft extravagance of merriment^ 
pra^tifed the mod licentious frolics, and committed 
all the outrages of drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againft him 2 Having given him a cq1-< 
ledion of valuable books j (lamped with his. own arras, 
he had the mortification to fee them in a fhort time 
ezpofed to faie upon the flails, it being ufual with 
Mr. Savage, when he wanted a fmall mm, to take 
his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eafily. 
credited both thefe accufations ; for having been 
obliged froms his firfl entrance into the world to fub- 
fid upon expedients, affluence was npt able tp exalc 
him above them ; and {0 much was he delighted with 
wine and converfgtion, and fo long had he b^en accuf- 
toitied to live by chance, that he would at any time 
go to the tavern without fcruple, and truft for his 
ifeckoning to the liberality of his company^ and fre- 
quently of company to whom he was very little known. 
This condudt itideed very feldora drew upon him thoHs 
ihconveniences that might be feared by any other per- 
fon ; for his converiation was fo entertainmg, and hi» 
addrefs fo pleafing, that few thought the pleafure 
which they received from him dearly purchafed» by 
paying, for his wine* It was his peculiar happinefs, 
that he fcarcely ev^r found a flranger, whom he did 

Vo L« !• d not 
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Dot leave a friend ; but it muft likewife be added, that 
he had not ofrcn a friend long, without obliging him 
to become a ftranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, dcclare<}j that 
Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becaufe he 
would fubtradl from his own luxury and extravagance 
what he had promifed to allow him, and that hig re- 
fentment was only a plea for the violation of his pro- 
mife : He alferted, that he had done nothing that 
ought to exclude him from that fubfiflence which he 
thought not fo n\uch a favour, as a debt, fince it was 
offered him upon conditions, which he had never, 
broken ; and that his only fault was, that he could 
not be fupported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often ex^ 
horted him to regulate his method of life, and not to. 
fpend all his nights in taverns, and that he appeared 
very defirpus, that he would pafs thofe hours with him, 
which he fo freely beftowed upon others. This de- 
mand Mr. Savage confidered as a cenfure of his con- 
dud, which he could never. patiently bear ; and which 
in. the latter and cooler part of his life was fo offeniive 
to him, that he^eclared it as his refolution, * to fpum 

* that friend who (liould prefume to didtate to him ;* 
and it is riot likely, that in his earlier years he received, 
admonitions with more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch expectations, 
S3 tending to infringe his liberty, of which he was 
very jealous, when it wasneceflary to th^ gratification 
of his paflions, and declared, that the requcll was ftill 
more unreafonable, as the company to which he was 
to have been confined was infupportably difagreeable. 
Thi^ aifertion affords another inflance of that incon-. 

* His expreffi6n in one of his letters, was, ' that Lord T 1 

*• had involved his eftate, and therefore poorly fought an occafion 

* to quaiTcl with him.' 

- * . fifteucy 
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fiftency of His writings with his converfation, which 
was fo often to be oblerved. He forgot how laviflily 

II J ' "* '*'•* * ^^''^'"on t° The Wanderer, es- 
tolled the delicacy and penetration, the humanity and 
generofity, the candour and politenefs of the man, 
whom, when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
be a wretch without underftanding, without good na-' 
ture, and without juftice ; of whofc name he thought 
tiimfelf obhged to leave no trace in.any future edition 
ot his writmgs ; and accordingly blotted it out of that 
copy of The Wanderer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote f The Triumph of Health and Mirth, 
on the recpvery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languiflung 
illnels. This performance is remarkable, not only 
tor the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the 
numbers, but for the agreeable fiftion upon which it 
js tprnied. Mmh, overwhelmed with forrow for the 
ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight in queft of her 
fitter Health, whom flie finds reclined upon the brow 
of a lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance of perpe- 
tual fpnng, with the breezes of the morning fportfne 
about her. Being folicited by her Mer Mirfh, flil 
readily promifes her afliftance, flies awav in a cloud, 
and impregnates^ the waters of Bath with new virtues, 
by which the ficknefs of Belinda is relieved 
.As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
arcumftances of his birth and life, the fpfiur of 
his appearance, and the diftinftion which wasforfome 
dme paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, intitlefi him to- 
familiarity with perfons of higher rank, than thofe o 

dd not fail to gratify that curiofity, which induced 
him to take a neareu" view of thofe whpm their birth 
thpir employments, or their fortunes, TtLSy 

* Vol II. p, 3. t Vol. II. p. 55. ^: 
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place at a diflance from the greateft part of mankmclf 
and to examihe whether their merit was magnified or 
diminiflied by the medium through which it was con* 
templatcd i whether the fplcndour with which they 
dazzled their admirers was inherent in thcmfclves, or 
only reflected on them by the objefts that furrounded 
them ; and whether great men were fele^ted for high 
ftations, or high (Vations made great men. 

For this purpofc he took a?ll opportunities of con- 
Terfing familiarly with thoft who were moft confpicu- 
ous at that time for theit power or their influence ; he 
watched their loofer moments, and examined their 
domeftic behaviour with that acutenefe which nature 
had given him, and which the uncommon variety of 
his lire had contributed to increafe, and that inquifl- 
tivenels which muft always l)e prt)duced in a vigoroiii 
mind, by an abfblute freedom from all preffing or do- 
riicRic engagements. His difcernment was quick, and 
tlierefore he foon found in every perfon, and in every 
affair, fomethifig that defcrved attention ; he was fup- 
ported by others, without any care for hirafelf, and 
was therefore at leifure to purlue his obfervations* 

More circumftances to conftitute a critic On human 
life could not eafily concur, nor indeed could any 
man, who alTumed from accidental advantages more 
praife than he could juftly claim from his real merit, 
admit an acquaintance more dangerous than that of 
Savage ; of whom likewife it muft be confefled, that 
abilities really exalted above the common level, or 
virtue renned from paflion, or proof againft corrup- 
tion, could not eafily And an abler judge, or a warmer 
advocate. 

What was the irefuh of Mr. Savage's enquiry, 
though he was not much accuftomed to conceal his 
difcoveries, it may not be entirely fafe to relate, be- 
eaufe the perfons whofe characters he criticifed are 

powerful ; 
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powerful ; and nower dtid refentment are feldom flraA« 
gera; nor would it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe 
what he aiTerted in conTertation might, thqugh true, 
in p;eneral, be heightened by fome momentary ardour 
of imagination, and as it can be delivered only from 
memory, may be imperfeAly reprefented ; fo that the 
pidlgre at firfl ag|[ravated, and then unfkilfully copied^ 
may be juftly fui^e<^ed to retain no great refl^mblancQ 
of the original. 

It may however be obferved, that he did oot appear 
to have formed very elevated ideas of thofe to whonv 
the adminifbration of afiairs, or the condu^ of parties, 
has been intruded ; who have been conlidered as the 
advocates of fhe crown, or the guardians of thepeople, 
and who have obtained the moft implicit confidence, 
and the loudeft applaofes. Of one particular perfon, 
%who has been at one time (o popular as to be generally 
efteemed, and at another fo formidable as to be uni- 
verfalhr detefied, he obferved, that his acquifitions had 
been imall, or that his capacity was narrow, and tha( 
the whole range of his mind was from obfcenity tq 
politics, and from politics to obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpeculations op 
great chara^erp was now at an end. He was baniflie4 
trom the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned agaii^ 
adrift upon the world, mthout profpe6t of £n£ng 
quickly any ether harbour. . As prudence was not one 
of the virtues by which he was diflinguifhed, he haq 
made no provifion againil a misfortune like this. And 
though it is not to be imagined, but that the feparation 
muft for fome time have been preceded by coldnefs, 
peevifhnefs,. or negle^^ though it was undoubtedly th^ 
coniequence of accumulated provocations on both udes, 
yet every one that knew Savage will readily believe, 
that to him it was fudden as a ftroke of thunder; that 
chough be might have tranfiently fvifpeded it, he ha^ 
d 5 never 
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liever fufibred any thought fo unpleafing ta fink into 
his mind, but that he had driven it away by amufe- 
ments, or dreams of future felicity and affluence, and 
had never taken any meafures by which he might pre- 
vent a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and reparation, and the difficulties to • 
xvhich Mr. Savage was expofed by them, were foon 
known both to his friends and enemies ; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of both» 
how much is added to the luftre of genius, by the or- 
naraents of wealth. * 

His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
pkflion ; for he had not always been careful to ufe the 
advantages he enjoyed with that moderation, which 
ought to have been with more than ufual caution pre- 
ferved by him, who knew, if he had refleded, that 
he was only a dependant on the bounty of another^^ 
ivhom he could expedb to fupport him no longer than* 
he endeavoured to preferve his favour, by complying 
with his inclinations, and whom he nevcrthelefs fet at 
defiance, and was continually irritating by negligence 
or encroachments. 

• Examples need not be fought at any great diftance 
to prove, that fuperiority of fortune has a natural ten- 
dency to kindle pride, and that pride feldom fails to 
exert itfelf in contempt and iniult ; and if this is often 
the effed of hereditary wealth, and of h(}nours enjoyed 
only by the merit of others, it is fome extenuation of 
any indecent triumphs to which' this unhappy man 
may have been betrayed, that his profperity was 
heightened, by the force of novelty, and made more 
Intoxicating by a fenfe of the mifery in which he had 
fo long languifhed, and perhaps of the infults which 
he had formerly borne, and which he might now 
think himfelf entitled to revenge. It is too common 
for thofe who have imjuilly fuffered pain, to inffid it 

likewife 
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Ukewife in their turn', with the fame injoftice, and to 
imagine that they have a right to treat others as the/ 
have themfelves been treat^* 

That Mr. Savage was too mach elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known ; and fome parages 
of his Introdu^ion to The Author to be let fuf- 
ficiently (hew, that he did not wholly refrain from fuch 
fatire as he afterwards thought very unjuft, when he 
was expofed to it himfelf ; for when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the cl^arafter of a diftreffed poet, he very 
eafily difcovered, that diltreis was not a proper fubje^t 
for merriment, or topic of invedlivc. He was theti 
able to difcem, that if mifenr be the effect of virtue^ 
it ought to be reverenced; it of iU- fortune, to be pi- 
tied ; and if of vice, not to be infulted, becaufe it is 
perhaps itfelf a punifhment adequate to the crime by 
^hich it was produced. And the humanity of that man 
can defcnre no panegyric, who is capable of reproach- 
inga criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

T3ut thefe refledtions, though they readily occurred 
to him in the firft and laft parts of his life, were, I am 
afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at leaft they were, 
like many other maxims, treafured up in his mind, 
rather for {hew than ufe, and operated very little upon 
his condud, however elegantly he might fometimes ex- 
plain, or however forcibly he might mculcate them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition which 
he had enjoyed with fuch wanton thoughtleffnefs, was 
confidercd by man]^ as an occafion of triumph. Thofe 
who had before paid their court to him, without fuc- 
cefe, foon returned the contempt which they had fuf- 
fered, and they who had received favours irom him, 
for of fuch favours as he could beftew he was very li- 
beral, did not always remember them. So much more 
certain are the effeds of refentment than of gratitude : 
it i^ not only to many more pleafing to recolledl thofe 
d 4 faults 
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fttilts which place others below them, than thoie v}r-» 
tues bv which they arc themfeives coroparativcly de- 
preiTed ; but it is likewife «iore eafy to negle6V; tba» 
to rccompenfe ; auiJ rho' there are few who will prac- 
tife a laborious virtue, there will never be wanting 
m»ltitude8 that will indulge an eafy vice. 

Savage however was very little difturbed at the marki 
of contempt which his ill-fortunci&rought upon him^ 
from thofe whom he never efteemed, and with whom 
he never confidered himfelf as levdied by any calatni* 
ties J and though it was not without fome uneafinefs 
that he faw fome, whofe frieodfliip he valued, change 
their behaviour; he yet obferved their coldnefs with- 
out much emotion, confidered them as the flaves of for- 
tune and the worlhippers 6f profperity ; and was mom 
inclined to defpife them, than to lament himfelf. 

It does not appear, that after this return of hiswjHits^ 
he found mankind equally favourable to him, as at his 
firft appearance in the world. His ftory, though ia 
reality not lefs melancholy, was lefs affecting, becaufe it 
was no longer new ; it therefore procuitxf no new 
friends, and thofe that had formerly relieved him 
thought tihey might now con€gn him to others. -He 
was now likewife confidered by many rather as criminal, 
than as unhappy ; for the friends of Lord Tyrcottnel, 
and of his mother, v/ere fufficiently induftrious to pub* 
liflihisweakneffes, which were indeed very numerous, 
and nothing was forgotten, that might make him either 
hateful or rtdiculoas. 

It cannot but be imagined, thatfuch reprefentationi 
of his faults muil make great numbers Idfs fenfibJeof 
hiff diftrefs ; many who had only an opportunity to 
hear one part, made no fcruple to propagate the ac- 
<:ount which they received ; many a'ffilled their circula* 
tion from malice or revenge, add perhaps many pre- 
tended 
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tended t© credit them, that they migtt wiA a beher 
grace wi thdraw their regard , or with-hold their affiflance^ 

Savage however waft not one of thofe, wto flifflfered 
himfelt to be injured without reiiitance, nor was left 
diligent in expofing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over 
whom he obtained at leail this advantage, that he dixive 
him firft to the pra£Hce of outrage and violence ; for 
he was ib much provoked by the wit and vrrulence of 
Savage, that he came with a number of attendants, 
that did no honour to his courage, to beaft' him at a 
coffee-boufe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes, anci his lordfliip had without 
danger the pleafure of bbafling, how he would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay his 
vifit at his own houfe, but was prevailed on by hi* 
domeftios, to retire without in(i{ting upon feeing htm; 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage of fomd 
a6iion3, which fcarcely any provocations will be thought 
fufficient to juftify ; fuch as feizing what he had in 
his lodgings, and other inftances of wanton cruelty, by 
which he encreafed the diftrefs of Savage, without 
any advantage to himfelf. 

Tfaefe mutual accufations were retorted on both^idet 
for many years, with the utmoft degree of virulence 
and rage, and time Teemed rather to augment than di- 
mini(h their refentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
fliould be kept alive is not ftrange, becaufe he fek 
every day the confcquences of the quarrel ; but it 
might reafonably have been hoped, that Lord Tyr- 
connel might have relented, and at length have forgot 
thofe provocations, which, however they might have 
once inflamed him, had not in reality much hurt him* 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fufFered him 
to foltcit a reconciliation ; he returned rejjroach forre- 
proach, ^nd infult for infult; his fuperiortty -of uni 
fupplied the difadvantages of his fortune, ana enabled 

him 
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Kim to form a party, and prejudice great numbers ii^ 
his favour* 

But though this might be fomc gratification of his va- 
nity, it aflforded very little relief to his neceflities, and 
he was very frequently reduced to uncommon hard^^ 
Ihips, of which, however, he never made any mean or- 
iraportunate complaints, being formed rather to bear 
mifery with fortitude, than enjoy profperity with, mo- 
deration. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to expofe 
the cruelty of his mother, and therefore, 1 believe,, 
about this time, publifhed The Bastard, a poem 
remarkable for the vivacious fallies of thought in the 
beginning^, where he makes a pompous enumeration 
of the imaginary advantages of bafe birth, and the. pa- 
thetic fentiments at the end, where he recounts the real 
calamities which he fuffered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of the author, the novelty of the fubjedl, 
and the notoriety of the ftory, to which the allufions 
are made, procured this performance a very favourable 
reception ; great numbers were immediately difperfed, 
and editions were multiplied with unufual rapidity. 

One circumdance attended the publication, which 
Savage ufed to relate with great fatisfadtion. His mother, 
to whom the potfm was with ' due reverence' infcribed, 
happened then to be at Bath, where fhe could not 
conveniently retire from cenfure, or conceal herfelf 
from obfervation ; and no fooner did the reputation of 
the poem begin to fpread, than fhe heard it repeated in 
all places of concourfe, nor could ihe enter the alfem- 
bly-rooms, or crofs the walks without being faluted 
with fome lines from The Bastard. 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever {he difco-^ 
▼ered a fenfe of ihame, and on this occafion the power 
* Vol. 11. p. 91. 

of 
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rf wit was very confpicuous ; the wretch who had, 
without fcruple, proclaimed herfelf an ad ulterefa, and 
who had firft endeavoured to ftarve her Ton, then to 
tranfport him, and afterwards to hang him, was not 
able to bear the reprefentation of her own conduct, 
but fled from reproach, though fhe felt no pain from 
guilt, and left Bath with the utmoft haftc, to fhelter 
herfelf among the crouds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfadtion of finding, that 
though he could not reform his mother, he could 
puniSi her, and that he did not always fu£fer alone. - 

The pleaf«re which he received from this increafe 
of his poetical reputation, was fufEcient for fomc time 
to overbalance the miferies of want, which this per- 
formance did not much alleviate, for it was fold tor a 
very trivial fum to a bookfeller, who, though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommon, that five impreflions were 
fold, of which many were undoubtedly very numerous, 
had not generofity fufficient to admit the unhappy 
writer to any part of the profit. 

The fale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmoft elevation of Heart, and referred 
to by him as an inconteftable proof of a general ac- 
knowledgment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
produ<^ion of which he could juftly boaft a general 
reception. 

But though he did not lofe the opportunity which 
foccefs cave him of fetting a high rate on his abilities, 
but paid due deference to the fuflrages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not fufler 
his efteem of himfelf to depend upon others, nor found 
any thing facred in the voice of the people when they 
were inclined to cenfure him ; he then readily (hewed 
the folly of expecting that the public fhould judga 
right, obferved how flowly poetical merit had often 
forced its way into the world ; he contented himfelf 

with 
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with the applaufe of men of judgment, and was fotne^ 
what dlfpofed to exclude all thoie from the charadte^ 
of men of judgment, who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to nx;an- 
kind, than to think them blind to the beauties of his 
works, and imputed the (lownefs of their fale to other 
caufes; either tbey were publiihed at a time when the 
town was empty, or when the attention of the public 
was engrofled by fome ftruggle in the parliament, or 
• fbme other objef^ of general concern ; or they wero 
by the negledl of the publifber not diligently dif- 
perfed, or by his avarice not advertifed with fufficient 
frequency. Addreis, or induilry, or liberality, waa 
always wanting ; and the blame was laid rather on anyr 
other perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man pra6tifcs in 
ibme des;ree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquillity of life is'tobeafcribed, Savage was always 
able to live at peace with himfelf. Had he indeed 
only made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the lo6 
or want of fortune or reputation^ or any other advan- 
tages, which it is not in man*s power to beftow u{>on 
himfelf, they might have been juftly mentioned as in- 
fiances of a philofofihical mind, and very properly pro- 
poied to the imitation of multitudes, who^ for want of 
diverting their imaginations with the fame dexterity, 
languiih under afflidions which might be eaiily re* 
moved. 

It were doubtlefe to be wiftied, that truth and rea- 
ftm were uniyerfally prevalent ; that every thing were 
efleemed according to its real value ; and that men 
would fecure themfelves from being diiappointed in 
their endeavours after happinefs, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained ; but if ad? 
ventitious and foreign pleafures mud be purfed, it 
ivpuld be perhaps pf tome beaefit, iince that purfui|: 

/ muft 
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inuft frequently be fruitlcfs^ if 4e pra£Hcc of Savage 
could be taught, that foUy might be an antidote to 
folly, and one falkKy be obviated by another. 

But the dffligcr of this plcafing intoxicatiwi muft not 
be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after having 
obfenrcd the life of Savage, need to be cautioned a- 
gainft it. By imputing none of his miferies to him- 
fclf, he continued toa^ upon the fsrnie principles, and 
to follow the fame path ; was never made wifer by hia 
fufeings, nor prcferved by one misfortune from fal- 
Hog into another. He proceeded throughout his life 
to tread the fame flq>s on the fame drde ; always ap- 
plauding Ids paft condud, or at leaft forgetting it, to 
amufe. himfelf with phantoms of happmcfs, which 
were dancing before him; and willingly turned his 
eyes from the light of reafon, wb?n it would have 
difcovercd the illufion, and ihewn him, what he never 
w3hed to fee, his real ftate. 

He is even accufed,. after having lulled his imi^i- 
hation with thofe ideal opiates, of having tried the 
fame experiment upon his confciencc; and having 
accuftomed himfelf to impute all deviations from the 
fight to foreign caufcs, it is certain that he was upon 
every occalion too eafily reconciled to himfelf, and that 
he appeared very little to regret thofe pradHces which 
had imp^red his reputation. The reigning error pf 
his life was, that he miftook the love for the praiSice 
of virtue, and was indeed not io much a good maA, as 
the friend of goodnefs. 

This at Icaft muft be allowed him, that he always 
preferved a ftrong fenfe of the dignity, the beauty, 
ahd the neccffity of virtue, and that he never contri- 
buted deliberately to fpread corruption aroongft man- 
kind ; his aftions, which were generally precipitate, 
were oftra blameabte ; but bis writings being the ^ro- 

duflions 
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du^ons of (tudy, uniformly tended to the exaltation 
of the mind, and the propagation of morality and piety# 
Thefe writings may improve mankind, when hl% 
filings ihall be forgotten, and therefore he muft be 
confidered upon the whole as a bene&£tor to the world ; 
xior can his perlbnal example do any hart, fince who- 
ever hears of his faults, will hear of the miferies which 
they brought upon him, and which would deferve Jefi 
pity, had not his condition been fuch as made his faults 
paraonable* He may be confidered as a child expofed to 
all the temptations of indigence, at an age when refb-^'. 
iution was not yet ftrengthened by convidtion, nor vir- 
tue confirmed by habit ; a circumftance, which in his 
Bastard he laments in a very afiedting manner* 

No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 
Gall'd forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. 

The Bastard, however it might provoke or mor- 
tify his mother, could not be expe6ted to melt her to 
compaffion, fo that he was dill under the fame want of 
the neceflTaries of life, and he therefore exerted all the 
intercft which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes 
could procure, to obtain upon the death of Eufden the 
place of Poet Laureat, and profecuted his application 
with fo much diligence, tliat the King publickly de- 
clared it his intention to bellow it upon him ; but 
fuch was the fate of Savage, that even the King, 
when he intended his advantage, was difappointed in 
his fchemes ; for the Lord Chamberlain, who has the 
difpofal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of his 
office, either did not know the king's defign, or did 
not approve it, or thought the nommation ot the Lau- 
reat an encroachment upon his rights, and therefore 
beftowed the laurel upon Colly Gibber, 

Mr." 
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Mr. Savagt, thus difappointcd, took a refolution of 
applying to the Queen,, that having once given him 
life, flie would enable him to fupport it, and there- 
fore publiflied a fliort poem on her birth-day, to 
which he gave the odd title of Volunteer Lav- 
ZRAT.* The event of this effay he has himfelf re- 
lated in the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in The Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, from whence I have copied 
it intire, as this was one of the few attempts in which 
Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

* Mr. Urban, 

* In your Magazine for February you publifhed 

* the laft Volunteer Laureat, written on a very 

* melancholy. occafion, the death of the royal patro- 

* nefs of arts and literature in general, and of the 

* author of that poem in particular : I now fend you 

* the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that title. — • 
•'This gentleman, notwithftanding a very confider- 

* able intereft, being, on the death of Mr. Eufden, 

* difappointed of the Laureat's placcj wrote the be- 

* fore-mentioned poemf ; which were no fooner pub- 
.* liflied, but the late Queen fent to a bookfeller for 

* them : the author had not at that time a friend either 

* to get him introduced, or his poem prefented at 

* court ; yet fuch was the unfpeakable goodnefs of that 

* Princefs, that, notwithftanding this a<a of ceremony 

* was wanting, in a few days after publication, Mr. 

* Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a* 

* gracious meflage fi*om her Majefty, by the Lord 

* North and Guildford, to this efFed: ** That her 
** Majefty was highly pleafed with the verfes ; that 
** fhe took particularly kind his lines there relating 
*^ to the King; that he had permiffion to write annu-^ 

. " all/ 

' • Vol. II. p. zio, t Itii 
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*-* ally on the fame fubjed ; and that h<; mould y^u-Iy 
^ receiTe the like prefent, till fomething bettl^r 
*•* (which was her Majefty*s intention) could be dope 
** for him,** * After this he was permitted to prefent 
' one of his annual poems to her Maje0y, had the 
*- honour of kifling her hand, and met with the moft 
* gracious reception. Your*s, &c.* 

Such was the performance, and fuch its reception ; 
a reception which, though by no means unkind, wsls 
yet not in the highefl degree generous : to chain do\vn 
the genius of a writer to an annual panegyric, (hewed 
in the Queen too much defire of hearing her own 
praiies, and a greater regard to herfelf thaa to him on 
whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of 
avaricious generofity, by which fiattery was rather 
purchafed than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the fame allow- 
ance with much more heroic intention 5 {he had no 
other view than to enable him to proiecute his fludies, 
and to fet himfelf above the want of aflKlance, and 
lyas contented with doing good without ilipul^^ting for 
encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make ex- 
ceptions, but was ravi(hed with the "favours which he 
had received, and probably yet more with thofe which 
he was promifed ; he confidered himfelf now as a fa- 
vourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but a few 
annual poems would eftabliih him in fome profitable 
employment. 

He therefore affumcd the title of Volunteer 
Lau&eat, not without fome reprehenfions from. 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of Lau reat 
was a mark of honour conferred by the King, front 
whom all honour is derivedi ^nd whiqh therefore n(» 
man has a right to beilow upon himfelf; and added, 

that 
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\lhzt he mig^t with eqcml propriety Hile Ufafelf a Vo- 
iantecr Lord^ or Volunteer Baronet. It caniiot be de« 
Ined that the remark was jufl ; but Savage did not 
think any title, which was conferted upon Mr« Gibber^ 
fe honourable at that the ufurpation of it could be im- 
puted to him as an inflance of very exorbicaM vanity^ 
)nid therefore continjyed to wtite under the fiune title^ 
and received every year the lame reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe encomiums at 
teflt of his ahtUfiieSf or as any tlung moire thaa annual. 
hiiltii to the Queen ^ of her piomife, or ads of cere« 
mony^ by the perfertnance of which he was intitled 
to his penfion, and therefore did. not labour them with 
great ^ligeaKe, or print more than filty each year^ 
except that for ibme of the lailb years he regularly ia^ 
Jetted them ta The GfiNrtEMAN^s Maga^i ns, by 
which the J. were cfifperled over the kingdom* 

Of ioroe of them he had himfelf £o k^ aa opinioi^ 
that he intended to omit them in the coUedienof 
poems;, for which he printed propofals^ and folicited 
fohfcnptions; nor can it ieem fb-ange, that bet«gcon« 
fined to the fame fubjed, he ibouid be at fome timet 
i«ik)leat^ and at others unfuccefsiiii ; that he ihould 
ibmedmes delay a difagreeable taik» till it was too late 
to perform it well ; or that he ihoulid fomenmes repeat 
the fatae fendment on the fame occa&on, or at others 
be miiled by an attempt after novelty to forced coiicep* 
tions, and nir-letched images* 

He wrote indeed with a double inteodoB, which 
fapplied him with fome variety ; for his buiioe^ Waa 
to pratfe the Queen for the favours which he had re- 
ceived, and to complain to her of the delay of tbofe 
which Ihe had promifbd : in ibme of his pieces, there- 
fere, gratitude is predominant, and in fome difcon- 
tent ; in fome he reprefents himfelf as happy in her 
patronage, and in others asdifconfolate to find him- 
fdf negleded. 

Vol, !• e Her 
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Her promife, like other promifes made to this un*> 
•fortunate man, was nevier performed, though he trK>k 
fufficTcnt care that it ihould not be forgotten. The 
•publicatioti of his Volunteer Lavreat procured 
him no other reward than a regular remittance of 
fifty pounds. 

. He was not fo depreflTed by his difappointments as 
to negle(St any opportunity that was offered of advan- 
cing his intereft. When the Princefs Anne was mar- 
ried, he wrote a poem * upon her departure, only, 
as he declared, * becaufe it was expe<fled from him^* 
and he was not willing to bar his own profpedts by any 
appearance of negleft. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it, and there- 
fore it 18 likely that it was confidered at court as an 
a6t of duty to which he was obliged by his dependence, 
and which it wa& therefore not neceflary to reward by 
asy new favour : or perhaps the Queen really inten- 
ded his advancement, and therefore thought it luper- 
fiuous to laviih prefents upon a man whom ihe in- 
tended to eftabliih for life* 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
of being fruftratcd, but his penfion likewife of being 
obftrudled by an accidental calumny. The writer of 
The Daily Courant, a paper then publilhed under 
the direction of the miniflry, charged him with a 
crime, which though^ not very great in itfelf, would 
have been remarkably invidious in ^ him, and might 
very juftly have incenfed the Queen againft him. He 
was accufed by name of influencing eledions againft 
the court, by appearing at the head of a tory mob ; 
nor did the accufer fail to aggravate his crime, by re- 
prefenting it as the effeft ot the mort atrocious ingra- 
titude, and a kind of a rebellion againft the Queen, 
who had firft preferved him from an infamous death, 
• Vol. II. p. 192. and 
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and afteiwarcts diflinguifhed Kim by lier favour, and 
fupported him by her charity* The charge, as it 
Was open and confident, was likewife by good fortune 
very particular. The place of the tranfaflion was 
mentioned, and the whole feries of the rioter's con- 
duft related* This exadneft made Mr. Savage's vin- 
dication eafy ; for he never had in his life f^en the 
place which was declared to be the fcene of his wicked - 
neft, nor ever had been prefent in any town when its 
reprefentatives were chofen* This anfwer he there- 
fore njade hafte to publifli, with all the circumftancea 
ij^ceflary to make it credible, and very rpafonably de- 
manded, that the accufation fhould be retracted in 
the fame paper, that he might no longer fufFer the 
imputation of feditipn and ingratitude. This demand 
was likewife preiTed by him in a private letter to the 
author of the paper, who either trufting to the pro- 
tection of thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or 
having entertained fome perfonal malice againfl Mr«- 
Savage,, or fearing, left, by retradting fo confident an 
aflertion, he fhould impair the credit of his paper, 
refufed to give him that fatisfadion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary, to his 
own vindication, to profecute him in the. King's 
Bench ; biit as he did not find any ill effeds from the 
accufation, having fufficiently cleared his innocence, 
he thought any farther procedure would have the 
appearance of revenge, and therefore willingly drop- 
ped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs commenced in the 
fame court againft himfelf, on an information in which 
he was accufed of writing and publilhing an obfcenc 
pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be diftln- 

guifhed, and when any controverfy became popular, 

he never wanted fome reafon for engaging in it with 

e a great 
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grent ardour, and appearing at tl^e head of tht f>^tty 
which he had chofen. At he was never celebrated 
for his prudence, he had no fooner taken his fide, and 
informed himfblf of the chief topics of the difputc, 
than he took all opportunities of averting and pi^pa'-^ 
gating his principles^ without much regard to his awn 
interef^, or any other tifible defign than that of draw* 
ing upon himfelf the attention of mankind. 
^ I'he difpute between the Bifliop of London and 
the Chancellor is well known to have been for fbme 
time the chief topic of political converfation, and 
^erefore Mr. Savage, in purfuance of his chara6ter^ 
endeavoured to become confpicuous among the con -« 
trovertifis with which every colTee-houfe was iilied 
on that occafion^ He was an indefatigable oppofer of 
all the claims of ec<leiiaflieal power, though he did 
not know on what they were founded, and was there-» 
fore no ^end to the BIfhop of London. But he had 
another reafon for appearing as a warm advocate for 
Dr. Rundle, for he was the friend of Mr. Fofter 
and Mr. Thompfon, who were the friends of Mr* 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his intercfl in the queftion, which 
however } as he imagined, concerned him fo neariy, 
that it was not AifBcient to harangue and difpute, biit 
neceifary likewife to write upon it« 

He therefore engaged with great ardour iti a new 
Poem, called by him, The Pb ogress of a DiviKfi*^ 
in which he conduds a profligate prieft by all the 
gradations of wicked nefs from a poor curacy in the 
country, to the highe^ preferments of the ehureh, 
and defenbet with that humour which was natural to 
himi and that knowledge which was extended to all 
the diveriities of human life, his beh<ivk>ur in every 
iktion, and infinuates, that this pricA, thus acoom* 
•Vol. II. p. III. 

- plifhed. 
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pliihecl, fbimd at l«ft a {wtroli is the Biihopof Loadon. 

Wh«u he wal Afkcd by cue of his Irkncb^ on what 
pretence he could charge the Biihop with fuch an 
•^^ion, he had ho more to iky, than that he had onljr 
lorerted the accufiittOny and that he thought it rca* 
fenabte to believe, chat he, who obftru^ed the rife of 
• good ftmn without reafon, would for bad reafonl 
promote the exaltation of a TiUain* 

The clergy were uni?erfaU^ piovoked by this &tire» 
fuid Saragfr, who^ aa was hts Cotlllant prA6ticey had 
fet his name w hit pfcrformance» wai oenfurtd in Tut 
WebKly Mi6C8i,LAif r f with icretitjr, which he 
did not feem inclined to foi^get. 

<^ A ihc«t fttire Wat liktmilk f uUifhed in the fitte ft^t itt 
Whith wtre che fbUowiiq^ lines : 

tf ot cfuel mvidet dMnn'd tt> hetnpeti death, 
Sava0t« byrtfyal^CC, {irdOng'd hk lireath. 
Well might you think he fpcnt his future years 
In prayV, and faftins^ and -repentant tears* 
—But, O vaia hope !^he truly Sava^ cries, 

* Priefts, and their flavlfti doArines, f deipife« 
« Shall I 

' Who, by free thinking to free a^ion fir'd, 

* In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquired, 
' Now ftoop td learil of ecdeliaftic men ?— 
< —No, artnM with fhime, at priefts I'll take my aim^ 

* Though prddence hids me murder but their fame. 

Weekly Miscellant. 



} 



An anfwer was publl/hed in Tbe GENTi.EMAtf*s Magazine, 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following lines 
are felefted : 

Transformed by thoughtlefS ragt, and midnight wine, 

From malice ntt, itiA ]^tt4hM without defign ;. 

In equal ^ftwl if Savage Isftg'd a thru*, 

And brought the yoath a riftim to the dtift j 

So ftrong the hand of ACtideht i({>peart, 

The suffm band hvta g«ik ftitd ^rttigeftftot clears, 

e 3 Inftead 
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But a retam of invdEtive was not thouglit a (bffi; 
cient puniflimcnt. The Court of King's Bench wa« 
therefore moved againit him, and he was obliged td 
return an anfwer to a charge of obfcenity. It was 
urged in his defence, that obfcenity was criminal 
when it was intended to promote the practice of vice, 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obfcene 
ideas, with the view of expofing them to deteftation^ 
and of amending the age, by ihewing the deformity 
of wickednefs. This plea was admitted, and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then prefided in that court, dif- 
miffed the information with encomiums upon the pu- 
rity and excellence of. Mr. Savage's writings. 

The profecution, however, anfwered in fome mea- 
fure the purpofe of thofe by whom it was fet on foot ; 
for Mr. Savage was fo far intimidated by it, that 
when the edition of his poem was fold, he did not 
venture to reprint it ; fo that it was in a (hort timn 

Inficad of wafting * all thy future 3rear5, 
* SavagC) in pray'r and vain repentant tean ;' 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the prieft, and fink his high-church rage j 
To Ihew what frauds the holy veftments hide, 
The nefts of av'rice, la ft, and pedant pride ; 
Then change the fcene, let merit brightly ibine« 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine ; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tun'd lays tranfmit a Fofler*s name. 
Touch every paffion with harmonious art, 
Exalt the genius, and corre<^t the heart. 
Thus future times Ihall royal grace exjtol j 
Thus polilh'd lines thy prefent fame enrol. 

' But grant ^ 

Malicioufly that Savace plung*d the fteel, 

And made the youth its mining vengeance feel ; 
My foul abhors the ad, the man detefts, 
But more the bigotry in prieftly breafts. 

Gentleman's Magazine, May 1735. 

forgotten^ 
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forgotten, or forgotten by all but thofe whom it 
offended. 

It is iaid, that Ibme endeavours were ufed to incenfe 
the Queen againft him, but he found advocates to 
obviate at leaft part of their effeft ; for though he 
was never advanced, he flill continued to receive his 
penfion. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life, and as his condud cannot be vin- 
dicated, it is proper to fecure his memory from re- 
proach, by informing thofe whom he made his ene- 
mies, that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion ; and that, though whenever he thought he had 
any reafon to complain of the clergy, he ufed to threa- 
ten them with a new edition of The Progress of a 
Divine, it was his calm and fettled refolution tofup- 
prefs it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or ihjuftice with which he might be 
charged, by writing another poem, called, The 
Progress of a Freethinker, whom he intended 
to lead through all the flages of vice and folly, to 
convert him from virtue to wickednefs, and from rcr 
ligion to infidelity, by all the modilh fophiftry ufed: 
for that purpofe : and at laft to difmifs him by his own 
hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this defign is a real lofs to 
mankind, for he was too well acquainted with all the 
fcenes of debauchery to have failed in his reprefenta- 
dons of them, and too zealous for virtue not to have 
reprefented them in fuch a manner as ihould expofe 
them either to ridicule or deteflation. 

But this plan was like others, formed and laid 

aiide, till the vigour of his imagination was fpent, 

and the effervefcence of invention had fubfided, but 

foon gave way to fome other defign, which pleafed 

« 4^ by 
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by Its noire^tx for a Wkik, swd thca was D€^it(ked 
like the former. 

He was ftili in kk uAmI eitifescifi^, htving &a cer- 
titn fttppcM-t but the penfion aUowed him by the 
Queen, which^ though it might have kept an exa^l 
otconomiil; from wantr was very far from beisg fulfi- 
cient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accu^mcd 
to ^fmi^ any of his appetites withoiK the gratification 
which they iblidied, and whom nothing but want of 
money with^held from partakii^ of every pleoTure thaC. 
fell within his view. 

His coivkid with regard to his peniion was veiy 
particular. No ^aoimv k»d he chan^td the bili* thaa 
he vaniifliied from the 6ght of atl his acquaintances^- 
and lay for feme time out of the reach of all the €&^ 
qiuiies that friendl^hip or curiofity could make after 
him ; at length he appeared again pennyle^ as befofe, 
but never informed even thoie whom he feemed to 
regard lami^, where he had been» nov was his u%Y9st^ 
ever difcov^rcd. 

Thi^ was his eonA^ii pradice duHng the whole 
time that he received the penfioti from the Queen : 
He reguias-ly dlfaf peared and returi»ed. He i^ndeed, 
aflirmoa, that he retired to ftudyi and that che nraney. 
fupported him in Cblicude ^r maiiy months ; but hi* 
friends declared, that the iliort time in which it wa» 
{pent faificienfly Confuted hk ewa acoduat of his 
conduft. 

His poUtenefs and his wit dill racfoi him friends^ 
who were deiii^tis of fetting him at leng^ free fro»i 
that indigence by which he had been hither^ op- 
prclTed, and therefoie folkited Sir Robert Walpole itk, 
his favour with fp much eanie(b9€fs> that they ob-> 
tained a. pro mile of the next pkce that ihould become, 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a yew» 
Thi« proiahe vyas made with m ui^oii)iiK>9 declam^ 
I tion. 
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tion, '' that it wns not the promife of a numfler to m 
' petitioner, but o£ a friend to his friend.* 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfelf fet at eafe f6r 
erer, and as he obferves in a poem ^ written on that 
incident of his li&, trufted and was tniiled, but feon 
£>iind that his confidence was ill-grounded, and this 
fiiendl^ pronriie was not inviolable. He fpent a 
lone time in folicitations, and at U&, defp^ed and 
dc0ed. 

He (£d not indeed deny that he had given the 
miniiter (bme reaibn to believe that he fhould not 
ibrengthen his own intereft by advancing him, for he 
had taken care to diflinguifh him (elf in co&e-houTes 
as an advocate for the miniftry of the lail years of 
Q2>een Anne» and was always ready to juiBfy the 
condui^ and exalt the character of Lord Bolingbroke, 
whom he mentions with great regard in an epiiUe 
upon authors, which he wrote about that time, but 
was too wife to pubtifti, and of which only (bme firag* 
ments :( have appeared, iniened by him in the Ma<« 
GAziNB after h» retirement. 

To de(jpair was not, however, the chara^r of 
Savage ; when one patronage f:»led, he had recourie 
to another. The prince, was now extremely popular^ 
and had vety liberally rewarded the ment of iome 
writers* whom Mr» Savage did not think fupcrior to 
himfelf, and therefore he refolved to addrefs a poeia 
t3 him. 

For this puipofe he made chmce of afobjed, whick 
could regard only perfons of the higheil r^ and 
f reateft affluence, and which was therefore proper for 
a poem intended to procnre the patmna^ of^a prince ; 
Aid having retired for ibme time to Richmond, that 
he might proiecttte his defign in full tranouillityy 
without the temptations of pTmfure, or the lolicita^ 

* Vol. II. p. 1 73- X Ibid. p. 202. 

tioDi 
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tions of creditors, by which his meditations were m 
equal danger of being difconcerted, he produced a 
poem On Public Spirit, with regard to Pub- 
lic Works *. 

The plan of this poem is very extenfive, and com- 
prifes a multitude of topics, each of which might 
furnifh matter fufficient for a long performance, and 
of which fome have already employed more eminent 
writers ; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own defign» and was 
writing to obtain a fupply of wants too preffing to 
admit of long or accurate enquiries, he paflcs negli- 
gently over many public works, which, even in his 
own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may fometimes difappoint his reader 
by tranfient touches upon thefe fubjedls, which have 
often been confidered, and therefore naturally raife 
expeftations, he muft be allowed amply to compen- 
fate his omiflions, by expatiating in the conclufion of 
his work upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated 
by any eminent poet, though it now appears more 
fufceptible of embellifliments, more adapted to exalt, 
the ideas, and affeft the paffions, than many of thofc 
which have hitherto been thought moll worthy of the 
ornaments of verfe. The fettlement of colonies in 
uninhabited countries, th# eftablifliment of thofe in 
fecurity, whofe misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleafing or fafe, the acquifition of 
property without injury to any, the appropriation of 
the wafte and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the 
enjoyment of thofe gifts which heaven has fcattered 
upon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be 
confidered without giving rife to a great number of 
pleafing ideas, and bewildering the imagination in de* 
lightful profpeds ; and, therefore, whatever fpecula- 
• VoL II. p. 131. 

tions 
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tions they may produce in thofe who hare confined 
tbemfelves to political fludies, naturally fixed the at- 
tention and excited the applaufe of a poet. The po- 
litician, when he confiders men driven into other 
countries for Ihelter, and obliged to retire to forefta 
and deferts, and pafs their lives and fix their pofterity 
in the remoteft corners of the world, to avoid thofe 
hardfhips which they fuffer or fear in their native 
place, may very properly enquire why the legiflature 
does not provide a remedy for thefe miferies, rather 
than encourage an efcape from them. He may con- 
clude, that the flight of every honeft man is a lofs 
to the community, that thofe who are unhappy with- 
out guilt ought to be relieved, and the life, which is 
overburthened by accidental calamities, fet at eafe by 
the care of the public ; and that thofe, who have by 
mifcondudt forfeited their claim to favour, ought ra- 
ther to be made ufeful to the fociety which they have 
injured, than be driven from it. But the poet is em- 
ployed in a more pleafing undertaking than that of 
propofing laws, which, however juft or expedient, 
will never be made, or endeavouring to reduce to ra- 
tional fchemes of government focieiies which were 
formed by chance, and are conducted by the private 
paflions of thofe who prefide in them. He guides the 
unhappy fugitive from want and perfecution, to 
plenty, quiet, and fecurity, and feats him in fcenes 
of peaceful folitude, and undifturbed repofe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidft the pleafing fen- 
timents which this profpeft of retirement fuggelted to 
him, to cenfure thofe crimes which have been gene- 
rally committed by the difcoverers of new regions, 
and to expofe the enormous wickednefs of making war 
upon barbarous nations becaufe they cannot refill, and 
of invading countries becaufe they are fruitful ; of ex- 
tending navigation only to propagate Tice^ and of 

vifiting 
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Tiiitinff diftant lands only to lay them waite. He has 
alTertea the natural equality of mankind, and endea- 
Toured to fupprefs that pride which inclines men to 
imagine that right is the confequence of power** 

His defcription of the various miferies which force 
men to feek for refuge in didant countries, affords 
another inftance of his proficiency in the important 
and exteniive fiudy of human life, and the tendernefs 
with which he recounts them, another proof of his 
humanity and benevolence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem dlfco- 
vers a change which experience had made in Mr* Sa^ 
vage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
vouthy and pubUHicd in his Mifcetlanies, he declares 
nis contempt of the contracted views and narrow prof- 
pe^s of the middle (la^ of life, and declares his re- 
folution either to tov/er like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the ihrub ; but in this ^oem, though addrelTed 
to a prince, he mentions this ibite of life as com- 
prifing thofe who ought mofl to attraft reward, thofe 
who merit moft the confidence of power, and the fa- 
miliarity of greatnefs, and accidentally mentioning 
this paifage to one of his friends, declared, that in 
his opinion all the virtue of mankind was compre- 
hended in that ftate. 

In defctibing villas and gardens, he did not omit 
to condemn that abfurd cuftom which prerails among 
the Englifh of jpermitting fervants to receive monef 
from jftrangerd for the entertainment that they receive, 
and therefore inferted in his peem thefe lines : 

But what the flowVing pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair. 
If gates, which to aecefs ftiould flill give way. 
Ope but, lilK Peter's poradife, for pay ? 

♦ V«l. 11. p. 141* 

If 
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If fterquifited varkts frequent fland, 
And each n«w walk mufk a new tax demMid i 
What f<M«l^ eye but with contempt fiiiveys ? 
> What mufe ihail from obiivioH fnatck ikcir pniife f 

But before the publication of hia per^ntnanee he 
)«coUe6led, that the Qaecn allowed her garden and 
ca?e at Richmond to be Ihewn for money, and that 
ihe ib openly- countenanced the practice, that (he hftd, 
boftowed the privilege of iheuring them as a ji^ace of 
profit on a man» whofe merit ihe valuf^ beHhIf upon 
i«wafdihg9 though fhe gave him only the liberty of 
difgracing his country. 

He therefore thought) with more prudence than 
Was often exerted by him, that the publication of thefe 
Itnet Hiifht be ofiiciouily reprefetitod as an inAiltupon 
the Queen, to whom he owed his life and his fubfifi- 
ence, and that the propriety of his obfervation would ' 
be no feeurity againfl the cenfures which the unfea- 
foaablenefs of it might draw upon him ; he therefore 
fttppreflM the paifage in the firfl edition, but after the 
Queen's ^ath thought the fame caution no longer 
neceifiiry, and redored it to the proper place. 

The poem was therefor^ publiflied without any po- 
litical ^hs, and infcribed to the Prince ; but Mr. 
Savage, having no^ friend upon ^om he couW prevail 
to prefent it to him, had no other method of attra6Hng 
hi» obfervation than the publication of frequent adver- 
tifements, aind therefore received no reward from his 
patron, however generous on other occafions. 

This difappointment he never mentioned without 
indignarion, being by Ibme means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his addrefs to him^ 
and infinuated, that if anv advances in popularity 
could have been made by didinguiihing him, he had 
not written without notice, or with-it reward. 

He 
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He was once inclined to have prefented his poem in 
perfon, and fent to the printer for a copy with that de- 
iign ; but either his opinion changed, or his refolution 
deferted him, and he continued to refent negle^ with- 
out attempting to force himfelf into regard. 

Nor was the public much more fayourable than his 
patron, for only feventy-two were (old, though the 
performance was much commended by fome who{e 
judgment in that kind of writing is generally allowed* 
But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to mankind with« 
out imputing any defeat to his work, by obferving that 
his poem was unluckily publiflied two days after the 
prorogation of the parliament, and by confequence at 
a time when all thofe who could be expeded to regard 
it were in the hurry of preparing for their departure^ 
or engaged in taking leave of others upcMi their dif- 
miflion from public alairs. 

It muft be however allowed, in juftification of the 
public, that this performance is not the moft excel- 
lent of Mr. Savage's works, and that though it cannot 
be denied to contain many ftriking fentiments, ma- 
jeftic lines, and juft obiervations, it is in general not fuf- 
ficiently poliflied in the language, or enlivened in the 
imagery, or digefted in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation 
of his poverty, which was fuch as very few could have 
fupported with equal patience, but to which it muft 
likewife be confefled, that few would have been ex- 
pofed who received pundlually fifty pounds a year ; 
a falary which though by no means equal to the de* 
mands of vanity and luxury, is yet found fufficient to 
fupport families above want, and was undoubtedly 
more than the neceffities of life require. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, than he 
withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he re» 
turned in a ihort time to hb former difb-elsy and for 

fome 
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Ibme part pf the year generally lived by chance, eat- 
ing only when he was invited to the tables of bis ac- 
quaintar^s, from which the meannefs of his dreft 
Mtcn excluded him, when the politenefs and variety 
of his converfation would have been thought a fuffi- 
cient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
pafled the night, fometimes in mean houfes, which arc 
let open at night to any cafual wanderers, fometimes 
in cellars among the riot and filth of the meaneil and 
moft profligate of the rabble ; and fometimes, when he 
had not money to fupport even the expenccs pf thefe re- 
ceptacles, walked about the ftreets till he was weary, 
and lay down in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the 
winter with his aflbclates in poverty, among the aflies 
©f a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were pafled thofe days and thofe 
flights which nature had enabled him to have employed 
in elevated fpeculations, ufcful fludies, or pleafing 
converfation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs- 
houfe among thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of The Wand eh eh, the man of exalted fen- 
timents, extenfive views, and curious obfervations ; 
the man whofe remarks on life might have aflifted the ^ 
ftatefman, whofe ideas of virtue might have enlight- 
ened the moralift, whofe eloquence might have influ- 
enced fenates, and whofe delicacy might have polifhed 
courts. 

It cannot be imagined that fuch neceflities might 
fometimes force him upon difreputable pradtices ; and 
it is probable that thefe lines in The Wanderer were 
occafloned by his reflexions on his own condud. 

Tho* mis'ry leads to happinels, and truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 

(O, let 
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(O, kt Bohc cenfure^ if, untried by grief> 

If, smidil woe,: untefnpted by relief,) 

He ftoop'd relu^ant to low arts of fhame, "^ 

Which then, e*en then he fcora*d, and bluibM to naine^ 

Whoever was acquainted with him waa certain to 
be folicited for fmall funis, which the frequency of* 
the requeil made in time confiderable, and he was 
therefore qaickly fliunned by thofe who were becomd 
familiar enough to be trufled with his neceffities ; but 
his rahibling manner of life, and confbnt appearand) 
at houfes of public refort, ahvays procured him a 
new fuceeffion of friends, whofe kindnefs bad not 
been exhaufbd by repeated requefts, fo that he 
was feldom abfblutcly without fefources, but had in 
his utmofl exigences this comfort, that he alwa3r8 
imagined himfclf fure of fpeedy relief. 

It was obferred that he always alked favours of thi» 
kind without the lead fubmiflion or apparent confciouf- 
neis of dependence, and that he did not feem to look 
upon a compliance with his requelt a^ an obligation 
that deferved any extraordinary acknowledgments, 
but a refufal was refented by him as an affront, ot 
complained of as an injury ; nor did he readily recofi- 
cile himfelf to thofe who either denied to lend, 00 
gav<^ htm afterwards any intimation, that they ex« 
pefibed to be repaid. 

He was fometimes fo far compaflionated by thofe 
who knew both his merit and difmiles, that they re- 
ceived him into their families, but they fbon diico-> 
vcred him to be a very incommodious inmate j for 
being always accuflomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himfelf to any flated hours^ 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would 
prolong his converfation till midnight, without confi- 
dering that buiinefs might require his friend's appli- 

cattoa 
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cation in the morning ; and when he had pcrfuadcd 
himfelf to retire to Iwl, was not, without equal dif- 
ficulty, called up to dinner ; it was therefore impof- 
fible to pay him any diftin6don without the entire 
fubverfion of all ceconomy, a kind of eftabiifhment 
which, wherever he went, he always appeared am» 
bitious to overthrow. 

It muft therefore be acknowledged, in juftification 
of mankind, that it was not always by the negligence 
or coldnefs of his friends that Savage was diftreffed, 
but becaufe it was in reality very difficult to prcferve 
him long in a ftate of eafe. To fopply him with mo- 
ney was a hopelefs attempt, for no fooner did he fee 
himfelf matter of a (um fufficient to fet him free from 
care for a day, than he became profufe and luxu- 
rious. When once he had entered a tavern, or en- 
gaged in a fcheme of pleafure, he never retired till 
want of money obliged him to fome new expedient. 
If he was entertained in a family, nothing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amufements and jol- 
lity ; wherever Savage entered he immediately ex* 
peded that order and bufinefs ftiould fly before him, 
that all fhould thenceforward be left to hazard, and 
that no dull principle of domeftic management fhould 
be oppofed to his inclination, or intrude upon his 
gaiety. 

His diflrefTes, however afflidive, never dejefled 
iiim ; in his lowefl ftate he wanted not fpirit to affert 
the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to 
reprefs that infolence which fuperiority of fortune 
incited, and to trample that reputation which rofe 
upon any other bafis than that of merit : he never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted to be 
treated otherwife than as an equal. Once, when he 
was without lodging, meat, or cloaths, one of his 
friends, a man not indeed remarkable for moderation 

YoL. I. • f in 
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m hi« profpcritjr, left • mtiage^ tfatc he dcfired to 
fee him about nine in the iBomiog. Savage knew 
that his intention was to affift htm, but w»8 v&ry much 
dilgufte^ that he ihould preAvme to pmfcrk)e the hour 
of his attendance, and, I beiierc, refufed to vtfic kim, 
and rcjeded his ^indnels. 

The fame invincible temper, whether firmnefs or 
obfiinacy, appeared in his condud to th« Lord Tyr^ 
conne], from vrhom he very frequently deiManded 
that the albwanoe which was once paid him fhould be 
reftored, but with whom he never appeared to cnter^^ 
tain fer a moment the thought of foliciting a reooaei* 
liation, and whom he treated $x once with ail tfao 
haughtine^ of fuperiority, and all the biueniefs of 
reientment. He wrote to him not in a Hyle of iup^ 
plication or refpe^i, but of reproach, menace and 
contempt ; and af^ared determined, if he ever re* 
gained his allowance, to h(^ it only by the n^ of 
Conqueit, 

M many more can difeover, rtiat a man is richer 
than that he is wifer than themfelves, fuperiority of 
tinderiknding is not ib reachiy acknowledged as that 
of fortune i nor is that haughtine&y which the con- 
Ccioufnefs of great abilities inciter, borne with the 
fame fubmi^ion as the tyranny of affluence; and 
therefore Savage, by afferting his claim to deference 
and regard, and by treating thofe with contempt 
whom better fortune animated to rebel s^inA hini, 
did not fail to raife a great number of enemies in the 
different clafles of mankind, Thofe who thought 
tkemfelves raifed above hin^ by the advantages of 
riches, ha^d him becaufe they feund no protedion 
from the petulance of his wit* Thofe who were 
cftecmed for their writings feared him as a critic, and 
maligned him as a rival, and almoft all the fmaller 
wit9 were bis piofisfied enemies^ 

Among 
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Among thefe Mr. Millar fo far mdidged his refent* 
ment at to introdtice him in a farce, and dirtSt him 
to be peribnated on the flage in a drefft like that which 
he then wore ; a mean infult| whkh onlv inlinuated 
that Savage h^d but one coat, and which Was there- 
fore defpifed by him rather than rcfented ; for though 
he wrote a Umpoon againft Millar, he never printed 
it : anjd as no othJer perfbn ought to profecute tliat re- 
venge from which the perfon who was injured defifted, 
I flxtU not preferve what Mr. Savage fuppreffled ; of 
wUch the publication would indeed have hetti a^ po- 
niihrnent too ievere for fo impotent an ailiiult. 

The great hardfliips of poverty wei'e to Sav^gje not 
the want of lodges or or food, but the rieglea and 
contempt which it drew upon him. He complained 
that ak his a&irs grew deiperate» he foUnd his repu^ 
tation for capacity vifibly decline ; that his opiniotf 
inqueftiops of critlcifm was no longer regarded, when 
ids coat was out of failiion ; and that thofc who in 
the interval of his profperity were always encouraging 
kirn to great underta^gs by encomiums on his genius 
and ailurances of fucceS^ now received any mencioxi 
df his defigns with coldnefs^ thought that tne fubje£)!s 
on which he propofed to write were very difficult j 
and were ready to inform him» thq^t the event of t 
poem was uncertain, that an author ought to employ 
.m«ch time in the confideration of his plan, and not 
prefume to fit down to write in confidence of a few 
curibry ideas, and ^ fuperficiai knowledge; dliHcuU 
ties were ii^xttd on all fides, and he was no longer 

Qualified for any performance but Th^ VoLyNr^E^ 
rAURSAT* 

Yet even tlus kind oT contempt never deprefied 

hint ; for he always preferved a fieady confidence in 

his own capacity, and believed nothing above his 

reach which hfi mould at any time earncftly endeavour 

t * to 
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to attain. He formed fchemes of the fame kind with 
regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himfelf with advances to be madie in fcience, as with 
riches to be enjoyed in (bme diftant period of his life. 
For the acquifition of knowledge he was indeed far 
better qualified than for that ot riches ; for he was 
naturally inquifitive and defirous of the converfation 
of thofe from whom any information was to be ob- 
tained, but by no means felicitous to improve thofe 
opportunities that were fometimes offered of raifing 
his fortune ; and he was remarkably retentive of his 
ideas, which, when once he was in pofTeffion of them, 
rarely forfook him ; a quality which could never be 
communicated to his money.' 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expe6hi- 
tion that the Queen would feme time rccolleft her 
promife, he had recourfe to the ufual prance of 
writers, and publifhed propofals for printing his. works 
by fubfcription, to which he was encouraged by the 
fuccefs of many who had not a better right to the fa- 
vour of the public ; but whatever was the reafon he 
did not find the world egually inclined to favour him, 
and he obferved with fome difcontent, that though 
he offered his works at half a guinea, he was able to 
procure but a fmall number in comparifon with thofe 
who fubfcribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was It without indignation that he faw his 
propofals negle61ed by the Qneen, who patronifed 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited a 
competition among thofe w^ho attended the court, 
who ihould moll promote his interell, and who fhould 
firft offer a fubfcription. This was a diftindion to 
which Mr. Savage made no fcruple of aflcrting that 
his birth, his misfortunes, and his genius gave him a 
fairer title than could be pleaded by him on whom it 
>vas conferred, 

Savage*^ 



I 
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Savage's applications were however not univerlally 
unfuccefsful ; for fome of the nobility countenanc«l 
his defigo^ encouraged his propofals, and fubfcribed 
with great liberality. He related of the Duke of 
Chan£)s particularly, that, upon receiving his pro- 
pofals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fubfcriptions afforded 
him was not Icfs volatile than that which he received 
from his other fchemes j whenever a fubfcription was 
paid him he went to a tavern, and as money fo col- 
leAed is neceflkrily received in fmall fums, he never 
was able to fend his poems to the prefs, but for many 
years continued his folicitation, and fquandered what- 
ever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently 
revived, and as his propofals grew obfolete, new 
ones were printed with freflier dates. To form 
fchemes for the publication was one of his favourite 
amufements, nor was he ever more at eafe than when 
with any friend who readily fell in with his fchemes, 
he was adjufting the print, forming the adverti/e- 
ments, and regulating the difperlion of his new edi- 
tion, which he really intended fome time to publifh, 
and which, as long as experience had (hewn him the 
impoffibility of printing the volume together, he at 
latf determined to divide into weekly or monthly 
numbers, that the profits of the firil might fupply 
the expences of the next. . 

Thus he fpcnt his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting fufpenfe, living for the greateft part in 
fear of profecutions from his creditors, and confe- 
qucntly fkulking in obfcure parts of the town, of 
which he was no flranger to the remoteft corners. 
But wherever he came his addrefs fecured him friends, 
whom his neceilities foon alienated, fo that he had 
perhaps a more numerous acquaintance than any man 
« f 3 ever 
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trtT before attained, there being fcarcely any per(bfl 
emiaeot on any account to whom he was not kjiown, 
or whofe ehara^r he was not in ibme degree able to 
delineate. 

To the acqaifition of this exteniive acqaaintaiice 
every circumftance of his life contributed. He ex- 
celled in the arts of converfiition, and therefore 
wiilingly pradifed them : He had feldom any home, 
or even a lodging in which he could be prirat^y and 
therefore was driven intd public--houies for the coni- 
inon conveniences of life, aiid fupports of nature. 
He was always ready to comply with every invitatiOB^ 
having no employment to with-hold him, and often, 
no money to provide for himfelf ; and by dining 
with one company, he htret failed of obtaining an 
introdu6tioh into another. 

^hus diflipated was his life^ alid thus cafCTal his 
fubfiftence ; yet did not the di(lra6Hon of his view» 
hinder him from refleftion, nor the uncertainty of 
hig condition deprefs his gaiety. When he had wan^ 
dered about without any fortunate advetrture by which 
he was led into a taVem, he fbmetiroes retired into 
the fields, and was able to eitiploy his mind in (ludy, 
or amufe it with pleafiltg imaginations ', swd ieldom 
appeared to be melancholy, but when focfte fudden 
hiisfortune had juft fallen upon him, and efven then 
in a few moments he would difeHtangle himfelf from 
his perplexity, adopt the fubje6> of converiation, and 
apply his mind wholly to the objeds that others pre- 
fented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, 
was yet imbittered in 1738, with new calamities. 
The death of the Qnecn deprived him of all the 
profpe^ts of preferment with which he fo long enter- 
tained his imagination ; and as Sir Robert Walpole 
had beibre given him reafon to believe that he neves. 

intended 
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ihtended the perforimmce of his promift, he was now 
abandoned again to fortoae* 

He was however, at that time» CUppoited by t 
friend ; and as tt was not hb cadoni to look out £dt 
difbnt calamitieBy or to feel any other pain thaui that 
which foited itielf lipon his fenfes, he was not much 
afl[|i£ted at his loft, aod perhs^ comlbrced himftilf 
^at his peniion wodld be now continued without the 
tonnal tribute of a paneg^)rric« 

Anothet expedtation contributed Ukewife to fupporl 
him : he had taken a reiblntion to Write a fecond tra* 
gedy upon the ftoty of Sir Thomas Overbury, m 
which he preierrfcd a few lines of his former pby 3 
but made a tocal alteration of the plan, aiklea new 
incidents, and introduced new charaders ; fo that it 
was a new tragedjr, not a reviral of the former. 

Many of his mends blanMd him for not nia^ing 
choice of another fubje£t t but io vindication of him"* 
fdf, he ailerted, that it was not eafy to find a better % 
aod that he thought it his intereft to extinguifh the 
memory of the firfl tragedy, which he could only do 
by writing one lefs detedive upon the fame ibry $ 
by which he fliould entirely defeat the stttfke of the 
bookfellers, who after the death of any author of re« 
putation, are always induflrioiis to fwell his works, 
by uniting his weric produ£):ions with his beft. 

In the execution of this fcherticf however, he pro- 
ceeded but flowly, and probably only employed him- 
felf upon it when he could find no other amufement ; 
but he pleafed himfelf with counting the profits, and 
perhaps imagined, that the theatrical reputation which 
he was about t& acquire, would be equivalent to aU 
that he had kA by the death of his patronefs^ 

He ^i4^ not, in confidence of his approaching 

riches, negledl the meafures proper to fecure the 

continuance of hi? penfion, though fome of his fa- 

f 4 vourcrs 
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vourers thought him culpable for omitting to write oil 
her death ; but on her birth-day next year, he gave 
a proof of the folidity of his judgment, and the 
power of his genius. He knew that the track of 
elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was impoilibie 
to travel in it without treading in the footfteps of 
thofe who had gone before him ; and that therefore it 
was neceflary, that he might diftinguifli himfelf from 
the herd of encomiafls, to find out fome new walk of 
funeral panegyric. 

- This difficult taik he performed in fuch a manner, 
that his poem maybe jnftly ranked among the beft 
pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topics, 
which any other man would have thought it very dif- 
ficult to conne<5l in one view; but which he has 
united in luch a manner, that the relation between 
them appears natural ; and it may be juftly faid, that 
what no other man would have thought on, it now 
appears fcarcely pofllblc for any man to mifs4* 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images 
is Co mallerly, that it is fufficient to fet this poem 
above cenfure ; and therefore it is not neceflary to 
mention many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it, and which would delervedly be admired 
in any other performance. 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be added, from 
the fame poem, an inftance of his prudence, an ex^ 
cellence for which he was not fo often diftinguiflied ; 
he docs not forget f to remind the King in the molt 
delicate and artful manner of continuing his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefs, he was 
for fome time in fufpenfe ; but was in no great dc- 

• Vol. II. p. 227- t Vol. II. p. 129. 

grce 
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gree foUcitdus about it ; and continued his labour 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend, who had for a confiderable time fupported 
him, removing his family to another place, took 
occaiion to difraifs him. It then became neceffafy 
to enquire more diligently what was determined in 
his aiFair, having reafon to fufpeft that no great 
favour was intended him, becaufe he had not received 
his penfion at the ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe methods of 
retrieving his intereft, which were moft likely to 
fucceed ; and fome of thofe who were employed in 
the Exchequer, cautioned him againft too much 
violence in his proceedings ; but Mr. Savage, who 
feldom regulated his condud by the advice ot others, 
gave way to his paffion, and demanded of Sir Robert 
AValpole, at his levee, the reafon of the dillinclion 
that was made between him and the other penfioners 
of the Queen, with a degree of roughnefs, which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw what had been 
only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accufed 
or fufpeded, and whatever influence was employed 
againft him, he receive^ foon after an account that 
took from him all hopes of regaining his penfion ; 
and he had now no profped of fubfiftencc but from 
his play, and he knew no way of living for the timfc 
required to finifh it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, 
deprived of an eftate and title by a particular law, 
expofed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted, 
him, he entered the world without a friend; and 
though his abilities forced themfelves into efteem and 
reputation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever profpcc^s arofe, were always 

intercepted 
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intercepted as he began to apptioach them* Thd 
King's intentions in his farour were fruftrated ; lu$ 
Dedication * to the Prince, whofe genero6ty on every 
ether occafion was eminent, procured him no reward ^ 
Sar Robert Walpok, who valued himfelf upon keep* 
kighis promife to others, broke it to him withonC 
vegret t and the bounty of the Queen was, after he# 
death, withdrawn from him, and from him only^ 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore not 
only with decency, but with chearnalnefe, nor was 
}m gaiety clouded even by his la(b difaj^ointmentsy 
though he was in a fhort time reduced to the loweil 
degree of diftrefi ; and often wanted both lodging 
and food. At this time he gave another infhuice of 
iht infutmountabie obftlnacy of his fpirit ^ his cloath» 
were worn out, and he received notice, that at st 
eofice-houfe fome cloaths ahd linen were left fof 
him ; the petfon who fent them, did not^ I believe, 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged* that her 
ihight fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit ; but though the offef was fo lar generoas^ 
k was made with fome negle<5t of eeremonies, which 
Mr* Savage fo much fefented, that he refufed the pre-^ 
fent, and declined to enter ^ houie, till the cloaths 
titat had been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diflrefs was now publickly known, and hia 
ftiends, therefore, thought it proper to concert fome 
meafures for his relief ; and one of them wrote a 
letter to him, in which he expreffed his concern * for 
^ the miierable withdrawing of his penlion ;* and 
gave him hopes, that in a 2iort time he ihould find 
himfelf fupplied with a competence* * without any 
* dependance on thofe little creatures which we arc 
^ pleafed to call the Great.' 

•VaLn.p.229. 
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The fcheme propoftd far tVts WPX >nd iiWk* 
tetxlent fubfiilencet was, tfadt ke ibmli reure bil» 
Wales,* and i»ceive an alloucaace of &(ty, pounds m 
ytaXf to be raifed by a fubicripjtioB^ on which be 
waa to livt privately ia ackea^jptace, witiKHit afpirbg 
any more to affiuence, or kavug any fardkec case «f 
itputationi 

This offer Mr. Sava^ gladly accepted^ tbou£;h 
with mtendons very £^re<it from tfaofe of &$ 
frienda ; for thev propoied that he Apald oondoue 
aa exile from London for ever, and fpend all die 
lemaining part of his life at Swanfea ) b«t he de* 
{iffocd oSiy tt> take the opportumcy, wbidH their 
fcheme offered him^ of mtreating M a.fl)ort time, 
that he might prepare his play for the &ige« and his 
other worlu hr the prefs» atui then tq ceturn to 
London to exhibit his tiagodyy and live upoo the 
profitaof his own labour;. 

With regaod to his works, he propoff d rery great 
ifoprovementa, which would havd required much 
time, or great application ; and when be had Enifted 
them, he dcfigned to do ju&ice to his fub&riberB| 
by publidiing them according to his piK^fals* 

As he was ready to entertain himfdt with ibtstre 
pleafures, he had planned out a fcheme of li& for 
the country, of whlclt he had no knnwiedge. but. 
from paftorals and fongs. He imagiftod ihat hft 
fhould be tnmfporteji to fcenes of fh)wmy leUcity, 
like thofe which one poe^ haa reflodted.to aaother^ 
and had projeded a perpetual/ xtMmd of iBOooeni: 
ple;^ures of whkh he fttfpedM np intenruptipa.fr6m 
pride, orignonmce, cmt brutality^ 

With thefe expe^Utioos he was ib eo<^anted, that: 
when he was once gemly seprpacbed by a; fiieod £^ 
fubmitting to lire upon a fubifari^tiQa» and: i^vi&d; 
tather by a refolute exertion of his abilities to fup- 

por^ 
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port himfdf, he could not bear to debar himftlf 
irom the happinefs which was to be found in the 
calm of a cottage, or lofe the opportunity of'liften- 
ing, without intermillion, to the melody of the nigh- 
tingale, which he believed was to be heard from every 
bramble, and which he did not fail to mention as a 
very important part of the happinefs of a country life. 

While this fchcme was ripenitig, his friends di- 
re£ted him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be Scare from his creditors, 
and fent him every Monday ti guinea, which he 
commonly fpent before the next morning, and trufted, 
after his uiual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the miferies of 
dependance : Thofe by whom he was to be fup- 
ported, began to prefcribe to him with an air of 
authority, which he knew not how decently to refent, 
nor patiently to bear ; and he foon difcovered from 
the conduct of moft of his fubfcribers, that he was yet 
in the hands of * Little creatures.' 

. Of the infolence that he was obliged to fufFer, he 
gave many inftances, of which none appeared to 
raife his indignation to a greater height, than the 
method which was taken of fumiihmg him with 
cloaths. Inftead of confulting him, and allowing, 
him to fend a tailor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they propofed to fend for a 
tailor to take his meafure, and then, to confult how 
they fl^ould equip him. 

. This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
fuch as Savage's humanity would have fuggeiled to 
ttm on a like occafion ; but it had fcarcely deferved 
mention, iiad it not, by afieding him in an uncom* 
ition degree, Ihcym the peculiarity of his character. 

^ Upon 
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Upon hearing the defign that was forraed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the moft violent 
agonies of rage ; and being aiked what^ it could be 
that gave him fuch difturbance, he replied with the 
ntmoft vehemence of indignation, * That they had 

* fent for a tailor to meafufe him.* 

How the afiair ended was never enquired, for fear 
of renewing his uneafinefs. It is probable, that, 
«pon recollection, he fubmitted with a good grace 
to what he could not avoid, and that he difcovered 
no refentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and 
univerfal compliance ; for when the gentleman, who 
had firfl informed him of the defign to fupport him 
by a fubfcription, attempted to procure a reconci-* 
liation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no 
means be prevailed upon to comply with the meafures 
that were propoled. 

A letter was written for him * to Sir William Le- 
mon, to prevail upon him to interpofe his good 
offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he folicited 
Sir William's affiilance, * for a man who really 

* needed it as much as any man could well do ;* 
and informed him, that he was retiring * for ever to 

* a place where he ftiould no more trouble his rela- 
^ tions, friends, or enemies ;' he confefled, that his 
pallion had betrayed him to fome condu6l with regard 
to Lord Tyrconnel, * for which he could not but 

* heartily aik his pardon;' and as he imagined Lord 
Tyrconnel's paffion might be yet fo high, that he 
would not * receive a letter from him,* begged that 
Sir William would endeavour to foften him ; and 
cxpreffed his hopes that he would comply with hi« 
requefl, and that ^ fo fmall a relation would not 
^ harden his heart againfl him.* 

*ByMr.Pope» 

That 
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That Uny man fhoold prefuftte to di6kitte a lett«f 
to hiiD) fn$ DOC very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and 
therefore he was, hciott he had opened it, not itiuch 
meiintd to approve it. Btit when he read it, be 
feimd it coBtained fentimects entirety oppofite to hia 
own ; andy as he ailertcd, to the triHh ; and there^ 
fore iflftead of copyiiMr it, wrote hia friend a letter 
fall of mafcniine re^nunent and uNrm ezpoftula* 
tioiu. He very jnftiy obferv^d, that the ftyle ¥vaa 
too fupplicatory, and the reprefentation too abjed,. 
and that he ought at ieaift to have made hiia com^ 
plain with ' iStt dignity of a gjentlenuia in di(Vrefs«* 
lie dedared that he woaid not write the para^ph 
ill which he was to s^ Lord Tyrconnel's pa^on ) 
tor * he defiled his pardon, and therefore could not 

* heartily, and would not hypocritically, a&it.* He 
venurked, that hit friend made a very Unreafb«able 
diftin6tion between himfelf and him ; lor, fays he, 
when you mention men of high rank ^ in your own 

* character,' they are * thofc little creatures whom 

* we are pleafed to call the great ;' but when you 
addreis them ^ in mine,' no ferviiity is fofficiently 
humble. He then with great propriety explained 
the ill confequences which might be expe6led from: 
fuch a letter, which his relations would print in their 
own defence, and which would for ever be produced 
is a full anfwer to all tiiat he fhould allege againll 
dkcm ; for he alu^ays intended to publifli a miauto 
account of the treatment Which he had received. It 
is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentler 
man by whom diis letter was drawn up, that he 
yielded to Mr. Savage's re^ons, and agreed that it 
ought to be fuppiiefied* 

After many alterations and ddays, a Ittbfcription 

was at length raifed which did not amount to fifty 

pounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gen- 

i tlemao ; 
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tieman ; fvich was tlie generofity of motikind, that 
what had been done by a player without folicitBtion, 
could not now be effiedled t>y application and ifttertft; 
and Savage had a great number to court and to obey 
lor a penfion lefs than that which Mn* Oldfield peud 
him without exa^ng any fervtlities. 

Mr« Savage however was fatisfied, and wUliag to 
retire^ and was convinced that the allowance^ cheii^ 
ibanty, wouid be more than fufficient for him, being 
now determined to commence a rigid ecoaomift) and 
to live according to the exa6left rules of frugatitvf 
for nothing was in his opinicm more contemptime 
than a man, who, when he knew his income) exceeded 
it ; and yet he confeffed, that inftances of fuch folly 
were too common, and lamented that feme men were 
not to be trailed with their own money. 

Full of thefe falutary reiblutions, he left London 
in July i739t having taken leave with great tender- 
nefs or his friends, and parted from the Author of 
this Narrative with tears in his eyes. He was fiir- 
nifhed with fifteen guineas, and informed, that they 
would be fufficient, not only for the ezpence of hi« 
journey, but for his fuj^rt m Wales for fbme time ; 
and that there remained but little more of the firft 
colledtion. He promifed a drift adherence to hi« 
maxims of parfimony, and went away in the iiajge« 
coach ; nor did his friends expeft to hear from him, 
till he informed thetm of his arrival at Swanfee. 

But when they leaft expedled, arrived a letter 
d'«ited the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he fent them word, that he was yet upon th« 
road, and without money i and that he therefore 
could not proceed without a remittance. They the^ 
fent him the jnoney that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Briftoli fiom whence 
he wa9 to go to Swaofea by watetu 

At 
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At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon the 
(hipping, fo that he could not immediately obtain a 
pailage; and being therefore obliged to ilay there 
lorae time, he, with his ufual felicity, ingratiated 
himfelfwith many of the principal inhabitants, was 
invited to their houfes, diflinguiihed at their public 
feafb, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore eaiilv engaged his afiedion. 

He began very early after his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them fo much by his letters, that 
they withdrew, however honourably, their contri- 
butions ; and it is believed, that little more was 
paid him than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentleman vvho propofed the 
fubfcription. 

After fome ilay at Briftol he retired to Svvanfea, 
the place originally propofed for his refidence, where 
he lived about a year very much diiTatisfied with the 
diminution of his falary ; but contracted, as in other 
places, acquaintance with thofe vvho were moft dif- 
tinguifhed in that country, among whom he has 
celebrated Mr. Powel * and Mrs. Jones f, by fome 
verfes which he inferted in Tiut Gentlemak's 
Magazine. 

. Here he completed his tragedy, of which two a<fts 
were wanting when he lett London, and was de- 
firous of coming to town to bring it upon the ftage.. 
This defign was very wannly oppofed, and he was 
advifed by his chief benefaftor to put it into the 
hands of Mr. Thomfon and Mr. Mallet, that it 
might be fitted for the ftage, and to allow bis friends 
to receive the profits, out of which an annual penfion 
Ihould be paid him. 

• Vol. II. p. 217. t Ibid. p. 197. 

This 
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This propofal he rejected with the otmoft con- 
Itempt, He was by no means convinced that, the 
judgment of thofe to whom he was required to Tub- 
mit, was fuperior to his own. He was now deter- 
mined, as he expreffed it, to be * no longer kept in 

* leading firings,* and had no elevated idea of * his 

* bounty,* wIk) prbpofed to * penfion him out of the 

* profits of his own labour/ 

' He attempted in Wales to promote a fubfcription 
for his worksy and had once hopes of fuccefs ; but 
in a fhort time afterwards formed a refolution of 
leaving that part of the country, to which he thought 
it not reafonable to be confined for the gratification 
of thofe, who, having promifcd him a liberal income, 
had no Iboner banifhed him to a remote corner, than 
they reduced his allowance to a falary fcarcely equal 
to the neceffities of life. 

. His refentment of this treatment, which, in his 
Own opinion at leail, he had not deferved, was fuch, 
that he broke off all correfponience with moft of his 
contributors, and appeared to confider them as per- 
fccutors and opprefTors ; and in the latter part of^ his 
Ufe declared, that their condu^ toward him, fince 
his departure from London, * had been perfidiouf^ 

* nefs improving on perfidioufnefs, and inhumanity 

* on inhumanity.* 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceflities of Mr, 
Savage did not fometimes incite him to fatirical ex- 
a^erations of the behaviour of thofe by whom he 
thought himfelf reduced to them. But it mufl be 
granted, that the diminution of his allowance was a 
great hardfliip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
fubfcription from a man, who, upon the faith of 
their promife, had gone into a kind of baniOiment, 
and abandoned all thofe by whom he had been be- 
. Vol, !• g fore 
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fore relieved in his diftrefles, will find it no eafy tarfk 
to vindicate their condudt. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps juftly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous, that he more frequently' 
^ reproached his fubfcribcrs for not giving hirti more, 
than thanked them for what he received ; but it rs 
tQ be remembered, that this conduct, and this is the 
word charge that can be drawn up againft him, did 
them no real injury ; and that it therefore ought ra- 
ther to have been pitied than refented, at leail the 
jrefentment it might provoke ought to have been ge- 
nerous and manly; epithets which his condud will 
hardly deferve that ftarves the man whom he has 
perfuaded to put himfelf into his power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded by Sa- 
vage, that they ihould, before they had taken away 
what they promifed, have replaced him in his former 
ilate, that they fhould have taken no advantages 
from the fituation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he fhould have 
been recalled to London before he was abandoned. 
He might juftly reprefent, that he ought to have 
been confidered as a lion in the toils, and demand 
to be relcafed before the dogs fiiould be loofed upon 
him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to reteafe himfelf, and 
with an intent to return to London, went to Briflol, 
where a repetition of the kindnefs which he had for- 
merly found, invited him to (lay. He was not only 
careffed and treated, but had a colledion made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but hi& negligence did not fuiFer him to confider, 
that fuch proofs of kindnefs were not often to be ex- 
pected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effedt of novelty, and might, pro- 
bably. 
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baWy> be every day lefs ; and therefore he took no 
care to improve the happy time, but was encouraged 
by one favour to hope for another, till at' length ge- 
nerofity was exhaufted, and officioufnefs wearied. 

Another part of his mifconduft was the pradice of 
prolonging his vifits to unfeafonable hours, and dif- 
concerting all the families into which he was admit- 
ted. This was an error in a place of commerce 
which all the charms of his converfation could not 
compenfate ; for what trader would purchafe fuch 
airy iatisfaftion by the lofs of folid gain, which muft 
be the confequence of midnight merriment, as thofe 
hours which were gained at night were generally loft 
in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the inha- 
bitants was gratified, found the number of his frienda 
daily decreafing, perhaps without fufpe£tiftg for what 
reaion their condu6t was altered ; tor he ftill con- 
tinued to harafs, with his nofturnal intruiions, thofe 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted him to 
their houfes. 

But he did not fpend all the time of his refidence 
at Briilol in vifits or at taverns, for he fometimes re- 
turned to his ,fludies, and began fevcral confiderable 
deiigns. When he felt an mclination to write, he 
always retired from the knowledge of his friends, 
and lay hid in an obfcure pait of the fuburbs, till he 
found himfelf again delirous of company, to which 
it is likely that intervals of abfence made him more 
welcome. 

He was always full of his defign of returning to 
London to bring his tragedy upon the ftagej but 
haying neglected to depart with the money that was 
raifed for him, he could not afterwards procure a 
fum fufEcicnt to defray the expences of his journey ; 
nor perhaps would a irefli fupply have had any other 
g2 eiFcd, 
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tWtd:, than, by putting immediate pleafures in hh 
power, to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
0ut of his mind. 

While he was thus fpending the day in contriving 
a fcheme for the morrow, diitrefs flole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His conduct had already 
wearied fome of thofe who were at firft enamoured 
of his converfation j but he might perhaps, ilill 
have devolved to others, whom he might have enter- 
tained with equal fuccefs, had not the decay of his 
cloaths made it no longer confiftent with their vanity 
to admit him to their tables, or to affociatc with him 
in public places. He now began to find every man from 
home at whofe houfe he called ; and was therefore na 
longer able to procure the neceflaries of life, but 
wandered about the town flighted and negleded io 
queft of a dinner which he did not always obtain. , 

To complete his mifery he was pUrfued by thtf 
officers for fmall debts which he had contra^ed j and 
was therefore obliged to withdraw from the fmall 
number of friends from whom he had ttill reafon to 
hope for favours. His cuilom was to lie in bed the 
greateft part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmoft privacy, and after having paid his 
vifit return again before morning to his lodging, 
which was in the garret of an obfcure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on- the other, he fuffered the utmoft extremities of 
poverty, and often faftcd fo long that he was feized 
with raintnefs, and had loft his appetite, not being 
able to bear the fmell of meat, till the adion of hii 
ftomach was reftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrefs he received a remittance of five 

pounds from London, with which he provided him- 

i'elf a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 

but unhappily fpent his money at a favourite tavern ^ 

I Thui 
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Thus was he again confined to Briftol, where he wag 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who iheltered him in hig 
houfe, though at the ufual inconveniences with which 
histrompany was attended; for he could neither be 
perfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rife in 
the day. 

It is obfervabky that in thefe Tarious fcenes of 
mifery, he was always difcngaged and cheerful : he 
at fome times purfued his ftudies, and at others con* 
tinued or enlarged his epiftolary correfpondence, nor 
was he ever fo lar dejected as to endeavour to procure 
an increafe of his allowance by any other methods 
than accufations and reproaches. • 

He had now no longer any hopes of aiMance from 
his friends at Briflol, who as merchants, and by con- 
iequence fufHciently iludious of profit, cannot be 
fuppofed to have looked with much compaffion upon 
negligence and extravagance, or to think any excel- 
lence equivalent ' to a fault of fuch confequence as 
negleA of economy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of thofe who would have relieved his real 
wants, were difcouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
made of their favours, and convidlion that relief 
would only be momentary, and that the iamc nccefi 
fity wou Id q uick ly retu rn . 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, ftill intending to 
fet out in a few days for London; but on the loth 
of January 1742-3, having been at fupper with two 
of his fnends, he was at his retun) to his lodgings 
arretted for a debt of about eight pounds, which he ^ 

owed at a coffce-houfe, and conduced to the houfe 
of a fheriff's officer. The account which he gives 
of this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen 
g i witk 
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vnth whom he had iupped, is too remarkable to be 

P^ omitted. 

I ^ It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I fpent 

fc * yefterday*s evening with you ; bccaufe the hour 

^ * hindered me from entering on my new lodging ; 

^ * however, I have now got one, but fuch an one, as 

^'■. * I believe nobody would chufe. 

I * I was arrefted at the fuit of Mrs. Read, juft as I 

* was going up flairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but 

* taken in fo private a manner, that I believe nobody 
i^ « at the White Lion is apprifed of it. , Though I let 
|r- * the officers know the ftrength (or rather weaknefs) 
I' * of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmoft 
^" ' * civility, and even when they condufted me to con- 

* finement, it was in fuch a manner, that I verily 

* believe I could have efcap^d, which I would rather 

* be ruined than have done, notwithftariding the 

* whole amount of my finances was but three pence 

* halfpenny. 

* In the firft place I muft infift, that you will in- 

* duftriouily conceal this from Mrs. S ^s, becaufc 

* I would not have her goodnature fuffer that pain, 

* which, I know, (lie would be apt to feel on this 

* occafion. 

* Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 

* friendfliip, by no means to have one uneafy thought 

* on my account ; but to have the fame pleafantry 

* of countenance .and unrulRed ferenity of mind, 

* which (God be praifed !) I have in this, and have 

* had in a much feverer calamity. Furthermore, I 

* charge you, if you value my friendfhip as truly as 

* I do yours, not to utter or even harbour the lead 

* refentmcnt againft Mrs. Read. I believe (he has 

* ruined me, but I freely forgive her ; and (though 

* I wilt never more have any intimacy with herX 

* would, at a due diflance, rather do her an a<St of 

* good. 
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good, than ill will. Laftly (pardon the expreflion), 
I abfolutely command you not to offer me any pe- 
cuniary affiftance, nor to attempt getting n>e any 
Irom any one of your friends. At another time, 
or on any other occafion, you may, dear friend, be 
well aflurcd, I would rather write to you in the 
fubmiffive ftyle of a requeft, than that of a peremp- 
tory command. 

* However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
think I am too proud to aik a favour, let me en- 
treat you to let me have your boy to attend me for 
this day, not only for the fake of laving ii\e the 
expence of porters, but for the delivery of fome 
letters to people whofe names I would not have 
known to ftrangers. 

* The civil treatment, I have thus far met from 
thofe, whole prifoner I am, makes me thankful to 
the Almighty, that, though he has thought fit to 
vifit me (on my birth-night) with affli&ion, yet 
(fuch is his. great goodnefs !) my affliftion is not 
without alleviating circumftances. I ipurmur not, 
but am all relignation to the divine will. As to 
the world, I hope that I Ihall be endued by heaven 
with that prefence of mind, that ferene dignity 
in misfortune, that conftitutes the charader of a 
truje nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of coro- 
nets ; a nobility arifing from the juft principles of 
philolbphy, refij^d and exalted by tho& of chrifli- 
anity.' 

He continued ftve days at the 'officer*s, in hopes 
that he Ihould be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
neceffity of going to prifon. The ftate in which he 
pa0ed his time, and the treatment which he received, 
are very jufthr exprelled by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend : * The whole day,' fays he, * has 
* been employed in various peoples' filUng my he.id 
g 4 * ^'^^^ 
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* with their fooHfh chimerical fyftems, which has 

* obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to 

* digeft, and accommodate myfelf to, every different 

* perfon's way of thinking ; hurried from one wild 

* fyftem to another, till it has quite made a chaos of 

* my imagination, and nothing done— promifedr— ^ . 

* difappointed — ordered to fend every hour, from one 

* part of the town to the other.'— 

When his friends, who had hitherto carcfled dnd 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the fame, they all refufed to preferve him from 
a prifon, at the expence of eight pounds ; and there « 
fore after having been for fome time at the officer's 
houfe, * at ai\immenfe expence,* as heobferves in his 
letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by the 
gencrofity of Mr. Nafli at Bath, who, u{>on receiving 
from him an account of his condition, immediately 
fent him £ve guineas, and promifed to promote his 
fubfcription at fiath with all hisintereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at leaft 
a freedom from fufpenfe, and reft from the difturb- 
ing viciilitudes of hope and difappointment ; he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
were willing to Aiare his gaietv, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer ex- 
pelled any afliftanccfrom them. 

It muft however be obferved of one gentleman, 
that he offered to releafe hirn by paying the debt, 
but that Mr. Savage would not confent, I fuppofe, 
becaufe he thought he had been before too burthen- 
fome to him. 

- He was offered by fome of his friends, that a col- 
lection (hould be made for his enlargement, but he 

* treated the propofal,' and declared, * * that he 

* In a letter after his confinement. 

* fhould 
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f (hould again treat it, with difdsun. As to writing 

* any mendicant letters, he had too high a ipint, 
^ and determined only to write to fome minifters of 
^ ftate, to try to regain hiB penfion.' 

He continued to complain * of thofe that iiad fent 
him into the country, and objeded to them, that he 
had ^ loft the profiu of his j^ay which had been 

* finiihed three years ;' and in another letter deckres 
his refolution to pubUfh a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how * he had been ufed,' 

This pamphlet was never written, for he in a very 
fhort time recovered his ufual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied himfelf to more inofifenfive fludies. He 
indeed fteadily declared, that he was promifed ^ yearly 
allowance of fifty pounds, and never recdved half 
the fum ; but he feemed to reiign himfelf to that as 
well as to other misfortunes, and Ibfe the remembrance 
of it in his amufements and employments. 

The cheerfulnefs with which he bore his confine-' 
ment, appears from the following letter which he 
wrote, January the 30th, to one of his friends in 
London : 

* I now write to you f|pm my confinement in New* 

* gate, where I have been ever fince Monday laft was 

* fe'en-night, and where I enjoy myfelf with much 
^ more tranquillity than I have known for upwards 

* of a twelvemonth pafl ; having a room entirely to 

* myfelf, and purfuing the amufement of my poeti- 
^ cal ftudies, uninterrupted and agreeable to my 
*■ mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now all col* 

* \e£Jted in myfelf, and though my perfon is in con« 

* finement, my mind can expatiate on ample and 

* ufefttl fubje&s with all the freedom imaginable. I 

* am now more converfant with the Nine thian ever ; 
^ and if, inflead of a Newgate-bird, I may be al^ 

♦ Letter January 15. 

• lowed 
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* lowed to be a bird of the Mufes, I aflure you. Sir, 

* I ling very freely in my cage ; fometimes indeed in 

* the pl^ntive notes or the nightingale ; but, at 

* others, in the cheerful ftrains of the lark.' — 

In another letter he obferves, that he ranges from 
one fubje6t to another, without confining himfelf to 
any particular talk, and that he was employed one 
week upon one attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves, at leaft^ 
to be mentioned with applaufe ; and whatever faults 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of fuffering well 
cannot be denied him. The two powers which, in 
the opinion of Epidetus, conftituted a wife man, are 
thofe of bearing and forbearing, which cannot indeed 
be affirmed to have been equally poilefled by Savage ; 
and indeed the want of one obliged him very tre- 
quently to praiftife the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the 
prifon, with great humanity ; was fupportcd by him 
at hi« own table without any certainty of recom- 
penfe, had a room to himfelf, to which he could at 
any time retire from all difturbance, was allowed to 
Hand at the door of the prifon, and fometimes taken 
out into the fields, fo that ne fuffered fewer hard- 
fliips in prifon, than he had been accuflomed to un- 
dergo in the greateft part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a 
gentle execution of his office, but made fome over- , 
tures to the creditor for his releafe, but without 
eiFe6l ; and continued, during the whole time of his 
imprifonment, to treat him with the utmoft tendernefs 
and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that ilate 
which makes it moil difficult : and therefore the hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly deferves this public at- 
teilation; and the maa^ whofe heart has not been 

hardened 
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hardened by fuch an employment, may be juftly pro- 
pofed as a pattern of benevolence. If an infcription 
was once engraved to the * honeft toll -gatherer,' 
lefs honours ought not to be paid * to the tender 

* gaoler.* 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, and 
fometimes prefents from his acquaintances, but they 
did not amount to a fubfiflence, for the greater part 
of which he was indebted to the generoiity of this 
keeper; but thefe favours, however they might en- 
dear to him the particular perfons from whom he re- 
ceived them, were very far from imprefling upon his 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Briftol, 
and therefore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himfelf in prifon, than in writing a poem 
called * London and Briftol * delineated.* 

When he had brought this poem to its prefent 
flate, which, without confidering the chafm, is not 
perfe£l, he wrote to London an account of his defign, 
and informed his friend, that he was determined to 
print it with his name ; but enjoined him not to com- 
municate his intention to his Briftol acquaintance. 
The gentleman, furprifed at his refolution, endea- 
voured to diflliade him from publifliing it, at leafl: 
from prefixing his name, and declared, that he could 
not reconcile the injunction of fecrecy with his refo- 
lution to own it at its firft appearance. To this Mr* 
Savage returned an anfwcr agreeable to his character 
in the following terms : 

* I received yours this morning, and not without 

* a little furprize at the contents. To anfwer a 

* queftion with a queftion, you alk me concerning 

* London and Briftol, Why will I add delineated ? 

* Why did Mr. Woolafton add the fame word to his 

* Religion of Nature ? I fuppofe that it was his 

* Vol. 11. p. 231. 

. ' will 
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* win and picafure to add it in his cafe ; and it is 

* mine to do ib in my oim. You arc pleafed to tell 

* me, that you underfiand not why lecrecy is en- 
' joined, and yet I intend to fet my name to it. My 

* anfwer is — I have my private reafons, which I am 
^ not obliged' to explain to any one. You doubt my 

* friend Mr. S— would not approve of it— And 

* what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you 

* imag^ that Mr. S ■ is to di£iate to me ? If any 

* man, who calls himfelf my friend, (hould affurae 

* fuch an air, I would (purn at his friendiliip with 
' contempt. You (ay I feem to think fo by not let- 

* ting him know it — ^And fuppofe I do, what then ? 

* Perhaps I can give reasons for that difapprobation* 

* very foreign from what you would imagine. You 

* go on in faying, Suppofe I ihould not put my name 

* to it—- My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 

* fuch thin^, being determined to the contrary ; 

* neither. Sir, would I have you fuppofe, that I ap- 

* plied to you for want of another prcfs : Nor would 

* I have you imagine, that I owe Mr. S obligations 

* which I do not.* 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his obftinate 
adherence to his own refolutions, however abfurd. 
A prifoner ! fupported by charity ! and, whatever 
infults he might have received during the latter part 
of his ftay in Briftol, once careffed, edeemed, and 
prefented with a liberal coUe^ion, he could forget on 
a fudden his danger and his obligarions, to gratify the 
petulance of his wit, or the eagemefs of his refent- 
ment, and publiilied a fatire, by which he might rea- 
fonably exped, that he fliould alienate thofe who then 
fupported him, and provoke thofe whom he could 
neither refift nor efcape. 

This rcfolution, from the execution of which, it 
is probable^ that only his death could have hindered 

him. 
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him, 18 fufifcient to (hew, how much he difregarded 
Kll coiiiiderations that oppoied his prefent patfions, 
atid how readily he hazarded all future advantages for 
any immediate gratifications. Whatever was his pre- 
dominant iticlination^ neither hope nor fear hindered 
him from complying with it, nor had oppofition any 
other efFed than to heighten his- ardour, and irritate 
his vehemence* 

This performance was however laid afide, while he 
ms employed in foHciting al^fiance from feveral great 
perfbns, and one interruption fucceeding another, 
hindered him from fupplying the chafm^ and perhaps 
from retouching the other parts, which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finifh^, in his own opifik>n ; for 
k is very unequal, and fonte of the lines are rather 
inferted to rhyme to others, than to fupporc or im- 
prove the fenfe; but the firft and laft parts are 
worked up with great fpirit and elegance* 

His time was fpent in the prifon for the moft part 
in ftudy, or in receiving viiits ; but ibmetimes he 
defcended to. lower amufements, and diverted himfelf 
in the kitchen with the converfation of the criminals ; 
for it was hot pleaiing to him to be much without 
company, and thoiigh he was very capable of a judi- 
cious choice, he was often- contented with the firfl 
that offered : for this he was fometimes reproved by 
his friendsj who foCind him furrounded with felons ; 
but the reproof was on that, as on other occafions, 
thrown away ; he continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very little value on the opinion of others* 

But here, as in every other fcene of his life, he 
made ufe of'fuch opportunities as occurred of bene- 
fiting thofe who were more miferable than himfelf, 
and was always ready to perform any offices of huma- 
nity to his fcUoW'^prifoneni* . . • 

He 
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He had now qeafed from correfponding with any 
of his fubfcribers except one, who yet continued to 
remit him the twenty pounds a year which he had 
promiied him, and by whom it was expe6ted, that 
he would have been in a very fliort time enlarged, 
becaufe he had direded the keeper to enquire after 
the (late of his debts. 

However, he took care to ei^ter his name accord- 
ing to the forms of the court, that the creditor might 
be obliged to make him fome allowance, if he was 
continued a prifoner, and when on that occafion he 
appeared in the hall was treated with very unufual 
refpeft. 

But the refentment of the city was afterwards raifed 
by fome accounts that had been Ijpread of the fatire, 
and he was informed that fome oFthe merchants in- 
tended to pay the allowance which the law required, 
and to detain him a prifoner at their own expence. 
This he treated as an empty menace, and perhaps 
might have haftened the publication, only to fhew 
how much he was fuperior to their infults, had not all 
his fchemes been fuddenly deftroyed. . 

When he had been fix months in prifon, he re- 
ceived from one of his friends *, in whofe kindnefs 
he had the greatefl: confidence, and on whofe afliflance 
he chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of very attrocious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms 
as fudden refentment didtated. Mr. Savage returned 
a very folemn proteftation of his innocence, but how- 
ever appeared much difturbed at the accufation. Some 
days afterwards he was feized with a pain in his back 
and fide, which, as it ^as not violent, was not fuf- 
pe6ted to be dangerous ; but growing daily more 
languid and dejected, on the 2<th of July he confined 
himfelf to his room, and ^ fever feized his fpirits. 
♦ Mr. Pope. 

The 
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The fymptoms grew every day more formidable, hot 
Ills condition did not enable him to procure any affif- 
tance. The laft time that the keeper faw him wa» on 
July the 31ft *", when Savage, ieeing him at his bed- 
iide, faid, with an uncommon earneilnefs, * I have 
• foraething to fay to you, Sir ;* but, after a paufe, 
moved his hand in a melancholy manner, and finding 
himfelf unable to recoiled what he was going to com- 
municate, faid, * *Tis gone I* The keeper loon after 
left him, and the next morning he died. He was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence 
of the keeper. 

Such wfere the life and death of Richard Savage, a 
man equally diftinguiflicd by his virtues and vices, 
and at once remarkable for his weaknelfes and abi- 
lities. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long vifage, coarfe featurrs, and melancholy 
afpe<^ ; of a grave and manly deportment, a folemn 
dignity of mien ; but which, upon a nearer acquain- 
tance, foftened into an engaging eafinefs of manners. 
His walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was eaiily excited to fmiles, but very 
feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and adive. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
henlion quick, and his memory fo tenacious, that 
he was frequently obferved to know what he had 
learned from others in a fliort time, better than thofe 
by whom he was informed, and could frequently re- 
colleft incidents, with all their combination of cir- 
cumftances, which few would have regarded at the 
prefent time, but which the q^icknefs of his appre- 
henfion imprelTed upon him. He had the peculiar 
felicity, that his attention never defer ted him ; he 
• In 1743. 

was 
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was prefent to every objeft, and regardful of the molt 
trifling occurrences* He had the art of efcaplng from 
his own refie<StlonSy and accommodating himfelf to 
every new fcene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the fmall time which he 
fpent in viiible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in curfory conver(ation with the fame fteadinefs of 
attention as others apply to a le6lure, and,amidft 
the appearance of though tlefs gaiety, loft no new idea 
that was ftart.ed, nor any hint that could be improved* 
He had therefore made in coffee-houfes the fame pro- 
ficiency as in other fludies ; and it is remarkable, that 
the writings of a man of little education and little 
4-eading have an air of learning fcarcely to be found 
in any other performances, but which perhaps as 
often obfcures as embelliihes them* 

His judgment was eminently exa6i: both vVith re- 
gard to writings and to men. The knowledge of 
.life was indeed his chief attainment, and it is not 
.without fome fatisfadion, that I can produce the 
fuffrage of Savage in favour qf human nature, of 
which he never, .appeared to entertain fuch odious 
ideas, as fome, who perhaps had neither his judgment 
nor experience, have publiflied, either in oftentation 
of their fagacity, vindication of their crimes, or gra- 
tification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
converfation, of which he knew how to pra^ife all 
^the graces. He was neve^ vehement or loud, but at 
once modeil and eafy, open and refpe6tful ; his lan- 
guage was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave or humorous fubje<5ts. He was generally 
cenfured for not knowing when to retire, but that waff 
not the defed of his judgment, but of his fortune ; 
when he left his company, he was frequently to fpend 

the 
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the remaining part of the night in the ftreer, or at 
leaft was abandoned to gloomy refledions, which it i$ 
not ilrange that he delayed as long as he could, and 
fometiiiies forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it 
himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of his abilities 
for the diredion of his own condud : an irregular 
and diflipated manner of life had made him the (lave 
of every paffion that happened to be excited by the 
prefence of its objeA, and that flavery to his pallions 
reciprocally produced a life irregular and diflipated. 
He was not mailer of his own motions, nor could 
promife any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be added 
to the relation of his life: He appeared t) think 
himfelf born to be fupported by others, and difpenfed 
from all necefBty of providing for himfelf; he there- 
fore never profecutcd any fcheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to fecure the profits which his 
writings might have afforded him. 

His teinper was,* in confequence of the dominion 
of his pamons, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
eafily engaged, and eafily difgufled ; but he is accu fed 
of retainmg his hatred more tenaciouily than his be- 
nevolence. 

He was compaflionate both by nature and principle, 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity ; 
but when he was provoked, and very fmall offences 
were fufficient to provoke him, he would profecutc 
his revenge with the utmoft acrimony till his paffion 
had fubfided. 

His friendfliip was therefore of little value ; for 
though he was zealous in the fupport or vindication 
of thofe whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to truft him, becaufe he confidered himfelf as dif- 
charged by the firft quarrel from all ties of honour or 

Vol, I. h gratitud* ; 
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gratitude ; and wouM betray thofe fecrets, which, in 
the warmth of confidence, nad been imparted to him. 
This practice drew upon him an univerfal accnfation 
of ingratitude 5 nor can it be denied that he was very 
ready to fet himfelf free from the load of an obliga>- 
tion ; for he could not bear to conceive himfelf in a 
Hate of dependance, his pride being equally powerful 
with his other paflions, and appearing in the form of 
infolence at one time, and of vanity at another. 
Vanity, the moft innocent fpecies of pride, was moft 
frequently predominant: He could not cafily leave 
off, when he had once began to mention himfelf, or 
his works ; nor ever read his verfes, without ftealing 
his eyes from the page, to difcover, in the faces of 
his audience, how they were affeded with any fa- 
vourite palTagc. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always care- 
ful to feparate his own merit from every other man's, 
and' to reject that praife to which he had no clairaf. 
He did not forget, in mentioning his performances, 
to mark every line that had been fuggefled or amend- 
ed, and was fo accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three words in The Wanderer to the advice of his 
friends. 

His veracity was queftioned, but with little reafbn ; 
kis accounts, though not indeed always the fame, were 
generally confident. When he loved any man he 
fupprefied all his faults ; and when he had been of- 
fended by him, concealed ^11 his virtues : But his 
charafters were generally true, fo far as he proceeded ; 
though it cannot be denied, that his partiality might 
have fometimes the efFed of falfehood. 

In cafes indifferent he was zealous for virtue, truth, 
and julUce : he knew ver)' well the ncceffity of good- 
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tiefs to the prefent and future happinefs of inafikifid; 
nor is there perhaps any writer, who has kfs endea- 
voured to pleafe by flatteting the appetltts, or per* 
Terting the judgment. 

As an author, theivfere, and he now cea&s to 
influence mankind in any other chara6lef9 if one 
piece which he had refolved to fupprefs b^ dxcept»d» 
he has very littk to fear from the ftridcft moral or 
religious cenfore. And though he may not be alto* 
getner fecure againft the objedHons of the critic, it 
muft however be acknowledged, that his woHcs are 
the productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, 
what many writers who have been more lavifhly 
applauded cannot boaft, that they have an original 
air, which has no refemblance of any foregoing 
writer ; that the verfification and fentim^u have a 
call peculiar to themfelves, which no man can imi- 
tate with fuceefs, becaufe what was nature in Savage, 
would in another be afie6iation. It muH be con- 
feffed that his defcriptions are Mking, his images 
animated, his ii£tions juftly imagined, and his alle- 
gories artfully purfued ; that his di£tion is elevated, 
though fometrmes forced, and his numbers Ibnoroua 
and majeftic, though frequently flu^Uh and en- 
cumbered. Of his ftyie the general wult is hatih- 
nefs, and its general excellence is dignity; of his 
fentiments the prevailing beauty is fublimity, and 
uniformity the prevailing defcdt. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can* 
didly confider his fortune, will think an apology 
either »6cd&^ or difficult. If he was not always 
fufficiently inltru6ted in his fubjeft, his knowledge 
was at leafl greater than could have been attained 
by others in the fame ftate. If his works were fbme- 
times unfiniflied, accuracy canndt reafopably be ex- 
adcd from a man opprefled with want, which he 

hat 
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has no hope of relieving, but by a fpeedy publica- 
tion. The infolcncc and refentment of which he is 
accufedy were not eafily to be avoided by a great 
mind, irritated by perpepetual hardfliips, and coii- 
ilrained hourly to return the fpurhs of contempt, 
and rcprefs the infolence of profperity ; and vanity 
may furely readily be pardoned in him, to whom life 
afforded no other comforts than barren praifes, and 
the confcioufnefs of deferving them. 

Thofe are no proper judges of his condu6t, who 
have (lumbered away their time on the down of 
affluence ; nor will any wife man prefume to fay, 

* Had I been in Savage's condition, I fliould have 

* lived or written better than Savage/ 

This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, 
if thofe, who languiih under any part of hi« fuf- 
ferings, fhall be enabled to fortify their patience, 
by reflecting that they feel only thofe afflidions from 
which the abilities or Savage did not exempt him ; 
or thofe, who, in confidence of fuperior capacities 
or iittainments, difregard the common maxims of life, 
fhall be reminded that nothing will fupply the want 
of prudence ; and that negligence and irregularity, 
long continued, will make knowledge ufclefs, wit 
ridiculous^ and genius contemptible. 
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LOVE IN A VEIL. 

A 

COMEDY. 

ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN 
DRURY-LANE, 

IN THE YEAR 1719, 

BY HIS MAJESTY'* SERVANTS, 

Love, ftudldus how to pleafe, improves our parts^ 
With poliih'd manners, and adorns mth arts. 

Drybbn. 



To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

GEO R G E, 
LORD LANDSDOWN. 

MY LORD, 

-/jL N ^ddreft from a ftranger, and one 
that aiks favours too, ought to have more 
recommendation than I am afraid you will 
find in this. It is my misfortune to ftand 
in fuch a relation to the late Earl Rivers, 
by the Countefs of , as neither of 

us can be proud of owning ; but that is 
the fmalleft part of my tinhappinefs, fince 
I am one of thofe fons of forrow, to whom 
he left nothing to alleviate the fin of my 
birth. Under this fcene of afflidion I 
have had leifure enough to divert my 
hours of melancholy with writing this 
A 2 Comedy, 
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Comedy, for which I humbly b^ Your 
Lordfhip^s patronage# My play, and my- 
fclf, my Lord, are equally orphans, apd 
in that view only I defire Your Lordfliip 
would look upon 

Your moft obedient 

Humble fervant, 

Richard Savaged 



PROLOGUE 

.SPOKEN BY MIL TPURM0NI>. 

X H E youthful author of our fcencs to-day. 
Who fcarce writes man, has boldly writ a play ! 
But now wc ftpar new plays no more can thrive 
Than fummer-fruils in winter frotts funrivc* 
Poetic laurels then triumphant ihow, 
And Tliall their branches ncwr left chearfd grotr? 
Shall thofe kind genual heats that ble& the year. 
Come to create a barren feafon here ? 
Or, (hall that tree, feme's wreath by Phoevus madc^ 
Now parch ! and at his fultry influence fade i 

' Our poet, who to-night attempts at praiie. 
From various turns, wou*d your diverfion raife. 
To pleafe gay fancies^ he at humour flit>ve» 
At plot for critics, for the ladies love. 
Yet life's low (cenes he ow^s may here feem fcarce^ 
But well-wrought bufinefs makes amends for farce. 
Not but our fcene drawn on a foreign coaft 
Of home-bred fools might fome refemblance boaft ; 
For tho' each clime t*improve the mufes toil. 
Yet fools, like weeds, fhoot up ia ev'ry foiU 

Our lively, images arc too fublimc I 
We draw our glory from the Britifh cfime* 
In our wild hero's character we tell. 
What love, what honour in the Englifh dwell. 
Not one of nature's monfters here we Ihow, 
Yet thro' our fcenes fome feeds of fatire ft row* 
Be gen'rous then ! ^nd let our author's care, 
Appeafe the critics, and divert the fidr. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiB, 

MEN. 

Lorenzo, governor of Valencia.! ^r. William, 
rather to Leonora, J 

Alonzo, &ther to Fidelia, Mr. Norrls, 

Sir Charles Winlove, an Engliih^ 

gentleman, fled from Madrid > Mr. Mills, 
* for the death of his rival, J 

Afpin, fervant to Sir, Cha. Winlove, Mr. Miller* 
Dicgo, fervant to Alonzo, Mr, WilK Mills, 

WOMEN, 

Leonora, daughter to the governor, Mrs. Scymour> 

Fidelia, a young lady fifed after? m;/-. tit:,,. 
Sir Cha. 'Winlove to Valencia, J ^^^^^^ ^^^'^ 

Flora, fervant to Leonora, Mrs. Garnet, 

Alguzil, of]$cers, keeper, and attendants.. 

S C E N E. Valencia, 
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A C T I. SCENE I. 

i:he Street. 
Enter Sir Charles Wmlove and Don Philip meetings 

SlrCha. Don PhiUpl 

D. Phil. Sir Charles Winlovc ! What miracle ha« 
brought you here ? 

SirCha. Why faith, *ris a miracle owing to for- 
tune— Have you heard what has happened to me at 
Madrid? 

D. Phil. I heard of your unfortunate adventure 
tliere, before I left it — How long hav€ you been come 
to Valencia ? 

Sir Cha. About a fortnight ; and I only wait for 
a fair wind to carry me to England. 

2>. PhiU I'd advife you to make the heft of your 
way, for there was a rumour that orders wou*d be 
fent to the fea-ports to put a flop to your pailage. 

Sir Cha. Why this comes now of intriguing in 
Spain — A man can't carry on an amour, but he 
mufl cut the throat of fome jealous coxcomb or other 
Kq cure him of his impertinence — But what other 
news ? I find you left Madrid later than I did-r^Is 
jny riva]| that I wounded, dead f 

A 4 J). PhlU 
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/). Phil. When I came away I heard that his life 
was defpaivM 6f. — And that the lady for i^hom your 
quarrel began, was fled from her father's houfe. 

Sir Cha, I am forry, for her lake, for Ihe is every 
way fo agreeable, that couM I learn to be conf^ant, 
'twould be only to her — But I find one love is ftill 
an antidote to expel another : For I have feeo fuch 
a beauty iierc in Valencia I— • 

B. PhiL Another bejsiuty ! Sir Charles. 

Sir Cia, Ay, one fo charming, ^ good-humcurM,' 
and fo witty, ihe's quough to turn the refolutions of 
a Cynic — 

2>. Phil, Is fhe a woman of quality ? 

Sir Cba. Faith, I can't tell — Her appearance 19 
as yet like that of Cynthia in a cloud, for I havq 
never fecn her but in a Vbil, 

2). PhiL I thought to have heard that you'd have 
been more cautious, Sir Charles — But I find you arc 
Hill the iame, and are reiolv'd to bear the frowns of 
fortune with as much pleafure as her fmiles — 

Sir Cha. Ay, Don Philip, let cowards fear her ; 
and fools, her daily favourites, adore her — For my 
part, love and friendfliip 4hall ftill be the darlingi 
of my foul — rAnd new pleafures the continual bufi- 
nefs of my life — ^But prithee, what fort of coippany 
have you here in Valencia ?— For tho* I am return* 



*^J&'1 
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Tag to England^ I am ib tir'd with politics, that 
I perfectly naufeate the converfation of it. 
^ 2). Pbih How fo ? I8 there no other to be had 
then ? — 

• Sir CBa, None ! Politicians ftart our of every pro- 
feifion, and fiock*jobbers lies are the only difcourfe 
one can meet with. 

Z>. Phih I hope the -beaos don't turn poKticiani 
in any nation — 

Sir Cba. The beans ! Why the very women are 
ttirn'd politicians*-In fliorty the goffipmg of the 
tea-table is as much infeded as the ibciety of the 
cofee-houfes — How are you at this part of the globe? 

D. PbiL We are like the reft of the world.— 
Here are all manner of cbaraders — ^Hufbands that 
are jealous of their honour, and wives that as craftily 
h/btray it — For the ladies — Here's a compoiition of 
all nations — Some boaft the affectation of the French ; 
fome their own natural Spaniih pride; and others 
the beauty and obftinacy of your Englifti women- 
Then for the men, here are from the formal gran- 
dees to the extravagant fop ; and from the cavaliers 
of quality to the very fortune-hunter — In fhort, here 
are all degrees whatfoever — Some of *(em rely upon 
the merit of their riches, and others upon that of 
their afTurance-^ 

SirCha. 
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Sir Cha, AiTurance is the moft thriving virtue of 
the age. 'Tis a fortune for a courtier, and a pre-. 
vailing eloquence in a lover — But amongft the reft. 
What fort of a man is your governor ? 

D. PhiU A man of quality, and one whofe innate 
worth is an honour to the office he bears— -Now I 
think on't, he may be of fervice to you. 

Sir Cha. Ay ; prithee which way ? 

D. PhtU He has a daughter. 
. Sir Cha. Is Ihc very hkndfome ; 

D. Phih Beautiful as an angel ; and then for her 
wit, *tis as enchanting as her beauty ; her repartees 
are as quick as her eyes, and — 
. Sir Cha. And when fliall I fee her, Don Philip! 

JO. PhiU She's to be my wife — For which purpofe 
I am come here to Valencia. — 

Sir Cha. How coud*ft thou be fo ilKnatur'd ngw, 
to raife my fancy to -fuch a pitch for this ? What 
fervice can it be to me ? 

D. Phil. I did not defign to help you to a millrefs. 
Sir Charles, I only had a mind to let you know my 
intereil with the governor ; and I hope to win him 
to intercede for your pardon, and to wink at your 
f(pcurity here. — 

Sir Cha. Oh ! you are ever obliging, Don Philip. 

/>. Phil. This b a trifle amongft friends. — ^I. re^ 

member 
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jntmber m England, when I was opprefs'd by 
cxids, you fav'd my life with hazard of your own — 
Here I run no rifque in the prefenration of yours— 
But how d'ye intend to fpend the day ? 

Sir Cba* I have *an affignation, but the time is 
pot yet cxpir'd^ 

D. PhiL In the mean time what iay you to a glafs 
of good wine ? 

Sir Cha. With all ray heart— For 'tis ftill my opi- 
nion, that next to the chat of a lady at her tea-table, 
there's no pleafure like the focicty of a friend over 
a bottle. — 

D. PhiL Oh you are ever pleafant, Sir Charles.— 
But ha ! Who comes here ? 

Sir Cha. 'Tis my fervant ? — ^Don Philip, you'll 
cxcufe me a little, I'll be with you immediately. 

Z). PhiL I fee you are upon the fcent of an in* 
trigue ! Well, I won't interrupt you — ^when you have 
done with your emiflary, follow rae to the next 
inn, where I'll wait for you. 

Sir Cha, Do fo ; I'll talk but a minute with my 
man, and then I am your's over a bottle. 

lExit Don Philip, 
Enter M^iTim 
So, Afpin, What news have you brought me of the 
}jidy in the Veil ^ 

4?. 
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Afp. New* ! ffir ; if I had accompliihM my cndi; 
I cou*d have brought you newB and focceft enough 
to make your heart leap up to your nouth* 

Sir Cba, Look ye, Sirrah, don't tride^ roy time's 
•oo precioosy by lepeating whaf you only fancy you 
cou*d have done ; but tell mc what fuccefs you hav« 
bad in reali^^— Did you dog the lady as I ordered 
you ? 

• AJ^. Dog the la3y \ Ay, Sir, I have dogM her to 
fome purpofe \ Well, 1*11 fay no more ; but if ex* 
]pedition and conduct can make a ilatefman, Afpa 
may in time come to be diftinguilh'd by a title. 
" Sit Cha. Nay, 1 can fcarcc doubt of your fuccefs, 
for I know thou art an excellent fetter upoa occa* 
fion. 

AJj^, Ay, and a runner too, as you'll find by the 
fequel of the ftory-^Look ye. Sir, you may remem- 
ber you ordered me to watch the lady home ; I 
obey'd your commands, but (lie perceiving my em- 
ployment, led me through the mazes of feveral blind 
alleys ; notwithftanding which, like an experiencM 
inftruraent of the game, I ftill kept as clofe a fcent 
after her, as hound after a coney. 

Sir Cha. A very pretty fimilitude ! — But have you 
bousM her ? Tell me that part of the jftory, Afpin ! 

Afp. HousMher! No, Sir, I han't hous'd her ! 

Sir Cha. 
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• Sir Cha*, No, Sirrah ! Then what's the end of all^ 
Ais mighty perfbrmaace ? . 

J/p. Nothing at all. Sir !— In Ihort there fell out^ 
an unlncky accident ; for as I was hot in the purfuit, 
I happened to ilumble upon a pebble, iprain'd my 
ancle, and loft the (ight of her in a moment. 

SirCia* Now, Sirrah, wou*d I cane you for the 
difappointment, but that I have other afl^rs in hand*. 
*74blark me, I am now going to drink a bpttle with 
a friend, in an hour I am to meet the lady at my 
kdging ; and if you don't look better to your poft, 
I'll break that rafcally head of yours, Sirrah. 

[Exit* 

A/p. Ay, to be fure ! What damnable lives do we 
poor valets lead 1 if we fuccccd in the moft difficult 
adventure, we do but our duty foriboth ; but if we 
£ul, ril break your head you rafcal ; hold, let me 
Jliink how (hall I retrieve my misfortunes. [Studiis. 

Enter Dtego* 

Ditg. Hift ! Friend, do you live hereabouts ? 
Afp. Hum ! ha ! Why, what is that to you, friend^ 
where I live ? I owe you nothing. 
Dieg. But I owe you a great deal. 
A/p. Say you fo. Sir ! Come, pay then, pay ; — egail 

^if 
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diis fellow has miftakcn me for fomebody clfe ; nitr 
if I fliould luckily come in for a round fum that I havtf 
no pretence to, faith 'twould be very welcome — But 
as you was faying, Sir ! what do you owe me ? 

Dieg. A great deal of refpe6t, Sir, as you arc a 
fine gentleman, and all that. Sir — 

Jfp. Phough, pox, d'ye mean to bantef me ? If 
that's all, I won't give a pin for your debt, Sir. 

Dieg, Oh ! But, Sir ! you doti't comprehend me ; 
my refped is but the prelude to fomething greater. 
< Jfp.' Ha ! To fomething greater ! Egad this fellow 
has the air of what we call in downright Englilh 
^ pimp, Odfo ! Afpin, thou art a made man ! 

Dieg, The fellow feems 'tickled with feme imagi- 
nation that may be of ufe to me, I'll ftudy to im- 
prove it {^4Jid€'\, But as I was faying, Sir, may 
not I be fo happy to know your lodging — Come, 
don*t ftand in your own light, I'll engage you ihalL 
be handfomely rewarded by one greater than myfelf. 

Jfp, Egad it is fo^^Some Scignora has fix'd her 
affedtjpns upon me j what is fhe, Sir \ what is Ihe ? — 
Harkee, which part of me has tickled her ladyfhFp's 
fancy ? ha ! 

Dieg, As I guefsM ; I'll humour him — I am under 
an obligation not to — 

Jfp* Not to— What/ Come, come, hangfecrecy! 

Is 
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Is it the broadnefs of my fhoulders, the bignefs of 
my calves, or the air of my gait, — that has done 
it ? Ha ? Odfo, now I think on't, I warrant the jade 
has heard I am an Irilhman — ^Ay, there it is faith 
now. 

Dleg, Ay, ay, you have hit it ! Therefore, if you'll 
let me fee where you lodge, 1*11 bring a chair for you 
in the evening, and convey you to the arms of the 
mod beautiful Madona in all Valencia. 

Afp. Ay 1 But upon fecond thoughts ! I find I am 
very unfit for fuch an adventure. 

Difg* What do you mean ? 

jyp. Mean ! Why I mean that I ever had from 
fny cradle a damnable averfion to a piftol, or a po- 
niard — Nay, now I think on't, laft night I had an 
ugly dream about the noifc of a piftol — But hang* 
dreams, they Ihall never fright a man pf my courage. 
— Know then, Sir, I live at yonder green rails : I am 
but a valet, or fb. Sir, but in an hour I ihall be at 
my lady's command — In the mean time I'll foWow 
the example of my mafter, and drink a bottle to 
prepare myfelf for her fervice. [Exit. 

•, Dieg. This fool has betray'd his maftcr as I cou'd 
wifli-^But now for ray lord governor. [ExitV 

\ " SCENE, 
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SCENE, The governor* s houfe^ 
Enter Lorenzo iwV^ a letter^ and Diego. 

Lor. Bring you this from Madrid, fay you \ — But 
hold, let me perufe it^ 

** An Englifh cavalier, who has lately kill*d 
•* a nobleman of Spain, is fled away with my 
** daughter ; and, as I am informed, they 
•* have taken their way to Valencia — I defirc 
** you will lofe no time in endeavouring to 
** feize *em — The bearer will give you a full 
** defcription of both. I am yours, 

** From Madrid. ** Alonzo.* 

I take it kindly that my friend remembers mc in this 
misfortune— for I owe. him many obligations — ^Who 
is this cavalier ? 

Dieg. He is cali'd Sir Charles Winlove ; and he 
tmdoubtedly ftole her, for ihe was the caufe of their 
duel. 

l»or. Where do you think he ifl ? 

Dieg, My lord,' I had juft npw notice of his lodg- 
ing from his own fervant, and if you plcafe Til pip» 
pare officers in order to feize him. 

Z#r. Do fo, and I'll go m perfoa ! \Exit Diego. 
< Unfor* 
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Unfortunate Alonzo ! how unhappy is the man, the 
honour of whofe family depends on a woman* 

inter Leonora and Flora, 

Lec^ What makes you fo thoughtful, Sir* 

Lor. If you knew the contents of this paper,' Lfeo- 
liora, you wou*d not wonder that the cates of a father 
(hou'd make me thoughtfuK 

Lio. Why fo, my lord ? I hope I have not been 
guilty of any thing to difpleafe you. 

Z»r. Not as yet — But the duty of a parent is a 
great weight ; and where the lofs of honour depends, 
Ms to be fcar*d more thaa the lofs of life — I am in 
haftc at prefent, and muft defer this fubjed till 
another opportunity*— In the mean" time take heed, 
my Leonora. {Exit^ 

Leo. I am confus'd ! — ^What does my father mean 
by the lofs of honour ? 

Flo. I am afraid, Madam, that he knows fome of 
your haunts, and therefore Td advife you to be 
cautious* 

Leo. 'Tis hard that a Spanifli woman can't have 
:m amour, but fome jealous-pated father or brother 
muft interfere with the honour of his femily. Now 
I have heard, that the Englifli women may take 
what diveriion they pleafe, and be rather celebrated 

Vox. L B for 
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for their b«aUfy", than cenftir*d. — Nay, that the very 
wives may have a whole ecjuipage of lovers^ and bt 
the more admired by their hu (bands. ^ 

Flo. 'Tis the nature of the climate, Madam ; a» 
in France the coquet is rather admirM for her airs, 
than cenfur'd for her inclinations- Not but there** 
detradion in both climates ^ bitt there 'tis a pleasure 
peculiar to the women, where fcandal pailea for wit^ 
and one beauty rifcs on the falling reputation of 
another. The men, unlefs the beaus,. have nothing 
to do with it; and thofe no farther, than a little 
raillery for their diveriion* 

Leo. I cou'd be as free»as they had I the power— 
For I have chofe a perfon of my own liking, and 
my father has. contra^ed me to one that is indifferent 
lo me. NoWy methinks, there's fuch apleafure in 
the difobediencey that it adds an eloquence to the 
fait of a lover. 

Flo. But, Mad^, d' ye confider that the nature 
of this country is revenge — Here is none ©f the. 
carelefs brother, the indulgent father, nor the meek 
animal, ahufband* 

I^eo. *Tis want of courage in: our lovers to put a- 
good cuftom in pra£tice, otherwife the jealous fury 
of a Spanifti Don might in time be moderated to the 
content of a London citisiea- 

FU. 
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i*t0. But, Madam y you have not fo much tezfon 
to complain — Is not Don Phtiip, your intended huf- 
band, a noble Spaniard^ and as agreeable as the 
Engiifh cavalier ? 

Leo, Oh what a hideous comparifon have yott 
made ! the Engiifh cavalier ! Is he not all that a 
woman can wifli for ? A man of gallantry — ^Beautiful 
in his perfen^ and agreeable in his converiation ? 
Are not all the perfUafive charms of wit opon his 
tongue ? Is he not^ in fliort^ an Englifhman ? 

Flo. Is not Don Philip a man of honour ? of a 
gallant difpodtion — And then he loves you as well 
as the other» ^ 

Leo» Ay, but then he is to be my hu{ban<l^ Flora i 
and the profped of ti forc'd marriage eclipfes the 
worth of a fuitor — Befides, my mother was an 
Englifhwoman — Therefore I am of fo gay a temper^ 
and (b naturally fond of liberty, that I can never be 
coniin'd to the humours of a jealous Spaniard. 

Flo. I ani convincM, Madart, by youf ihcllttationt 
to the Engiifh cavalier, that beauty is totally owing 
to fancy — But how came you acquainted with him 
at firft ? 

Leo, 1*11 tell you — ^You know when my father fent 

for me to Valencia, the people after ray arrival 

crowded to fee me — I was admir'd by the men, and 

B 1 f nvy'd 
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icnvy'd by the women— •When I appear'xi at churchy 
all were in a conikrnation*-^hifpering. This is the 
governor's daughter— dil, contrary tq^my fex, I wa« 
almoft tir'd with vanity itfelf-^Onc day I went 
veil'd into the walks to divert myfelf— There I 
thought I iaw my father^ bat afterwards it prov'd 
otherwife — Then I flew into a fummer-houfe t9 
avoid him — where I met this flrsu^er, who^ feeisg 
^me in diArefs, proffer'd his ailiflance-^i was pleas'd 
with the compliment^ and likM both his converfatioo 
and his perfon — He prcfs'd to know me ; but I refusM 
it-— However, I have often feen him fince, and muft 
in fhorty according to appointment^ meet him in* 
ftantly again. ■ 

Flo. But, Madam, your father has agreed for 
your marriage, and this apartment has received your 
intended huiband. 

Enter Servant. 
Ser^. A lady defires to fee yoUy Madam. 
Lee. Who is Ihe ? 
Serv, I never faw her before. 
Leo. Defire her to walk in. 

Enter Fidelia veil'd* 
FUe. Madam, I am comCy tho' unkno^«n, ati 
humble petitioner to you. 

Leo. 
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Leo. If 'tis a fecret, Pll hear it alone, Madam* 

Fi^ie. No, 'tis what a fervant muft know, If 
grantcdl 

Ze<?. In what can I fcrvc you. 

Fitie. In giving refuge to an unfortimat^ pcrfon 
*--But ere I tell you my ftory,. be pleasM to pcrufe 
that letter. 

Leo. Madam, you are welcome upon the recom- 
mendation of Theodofia — I hope Ihe's well. 

Fide, I thank you, Madam, fhe*s very well. 

Leo, You Ihall be us'd with as much refpe6l: as 
myielf — She has here informed roe, you*re unfor- 
tunate ; but the particulars I am ignorant of. 

Fide, That ta& is left for roc— which I fhall tel! 
you in a few words^I am the daughter of a noble- 
man, whofe name, in refped to him, I conceal—^ 
I- lov'd, unknown to him, an Eng^ifll cavalier — 
for whom,, as I was waiting one night at the' 
garden-gate, another whom J flighted riilh'd in with 
him. 

Lea, 1 fear the confequence was fatal, Madam. 
.Fide, It was indeed ! — He, whom I had the lead 
aSedHon for, exafperated by jealoufy and revenge, , 
immediately drew— They fought : he fell ! Where- 
upon the Engliih gentleman prefently took horfe, 
and rode away. 

B 3 Le0. 
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Leo, What courfe couM you take in this extreimty 
of fortune ? 

Fide, Alas ! Madam, I was fo frightcnM, I knew 
not what I did— I ilirick'd and cry'd for help when 
i^ was too late— Thereupon a tumult arofe — ^My 
father callM for me ! Inftesyd of anfwering him, I 
fled from his anger, and Theodofia concealed mo 
till I came here — ^The unhappy gentleman that was 
vanquifli'd, liv'd to tell who kiU'd him, and tho 
caufe ; and by this tim^ I believe is expir'd. 

LcQ, I am forry for your misfortunes, and will 
endeavour to moderate *em. — I know, myfelf, what 
'tis to love againft a father's will- — Therefore depend 
on my afliilgnce, 

FUe. Madam, I thank you; that's all that's in 
my power, 

Leo, Np more ceremoniesr— Yon are Thepdofia't 
reprefentative of friendihip, and as fuch I efteem 
ypu — Flora, fhew the lady in, and ord^r Clara ta 
attend her — I wou'd not have my father fee you, till 
he has given leave to receive you. 

, [Exeunt Fidelia and Flora, 

l.eo, Methinks I am touch'd for her misfortunes, 
as if my own — Befides, who knows what the con-^ 
fc(juen<:cs of my love may prove ? 
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Enter Flora. 
Leo. My Veil, Flora i V\\ meet this cavalier b- 

ftautly. 
iT/^; Madam, beware pf a dili»veiy by fo otten 

venturing. 
Le^ Too much caution i« Jio good £ond*ia in an 

ajTiour ; for lovers have a tkoufand artifices in the 

worJft of dangers. 

In love and war we muft no fears betray, 
Valour's the condua that muft win the day. 
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A garden, 
. Emr Sir Charteft, and Afpin, 

ZlrCba. X WAS excclleat wine; and methmks- 
my oiiftrefs's health has fo elevated my fancy, that 
it has infpir'd me for the affignation — Let me fee, 
'tis juft upon the time of the appointment — Where 
have you been, firrah ? 

Jff. Drinking the lady's health, Sir. 
. Sir Qba^ You are a pretty fellow to toaft that ip- 

dced» 

B 4 ^/J^^ 
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Afp. Sir, I guefs'd you were at the fame fport, 
and that made me follow the example. 

&> Cba. Sirrah, the airs of my converfation as 
ill become one of your charaiftcr, as thofc of my 
drefs ; but, like the vulgar in a faiStious country, 
you love to ape the adlions of your fuperiors. 

Afi. Sir, a valet claims as great a title to hi& 
mafter's fecond-hand wit, as to his caft-ofF cloaths ; 
and cuilom has equally made 'em the due perquifite* 
of his place. 

Sir CJha, Retire quickly — The lady's coming. 

[Exit Afjpin, 
Enter Leonora af^ Flora. 

Thus Sol, when he his amber beauty (hrouds, 
Revives the flowers, tho* wrapt, like you, in clouds« 
In beams that ftray, fome cheerful influence fleals^ 
Till the kind God at length his rays reveals. 

Leo, That's more than I may chance to do, if 
you are fo complaifant as to mean me by the com-i 
parifon. 

Sir Cha. That you may chance to do ! I am very 
glad. Madam, that you are fb dubious as to leave 
it to chance, 'Tis poffible you may chance to be cruel, 
but I hope that the probability is to the contrary. 

heo* The probability depends indeed upon your 

hop* 
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llope-^And lovers hopes are at bed but ihadcnrs of 
thought, that produce no reality. 

SirCfja. Madam, you are pleaa'd to be witty, 
anJ I admire you for it — But the- fight of you wou*d 
make, me your perfed adorer. 

Leo. D'ye- thmk there's no true love without 
ieeiog the objefl* 

Sir Cba, No^ certainly* 

Leo. How d'ye think a blind man can be fe^«. 
fible of the pafEon, if he did not depend on his 
imagination. Now, perhaps, were you to fee me,, 
you'd no longer admire me ; therefore I think yoa 
had beft remain as you are. 

SirCha. Hold; I forbid that,. Madam— A blind 
man can never hbpe to fee the. objcd of his affections,, 
and therefore can never expert to fatisfy his curiolity. 
•x-But fight was given me to- make ufe of — And 
fhou'd I be fo contented, I fhou'd fufifer you to blind 
my reafon, as well aa my eyes. 

Leo. Can you be a lover, and pretend to the ufe 
of reafon — That's a contradi^on in itfelf. . 
. Sir Cha. Not in the leaft — 'Tis a ranging un- 
fettled paflion that's a coptradi^tion- to good fenfe-^ 
But love and reafon are infeparable, like wit and 
judgment — For as one is fond of the beauty, the 
Cither diftinguifhes the value of the bleffing, apd 
therefore knows how to prize it. 

L90. 
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Leop Notwithfta^iding your rhetoric, tiicy are an 
objedion to each other— For according to the didtatct' 
of love, I ought to grant yoar defires, and let yoa 
fee me — But (hou'd I now follow the maxims of 
reafon, I fliou*d remain in a cloud as I am — and 
here break offoqr correfpondence. 

Sir Cha. That I deny — For as love has prompted 
you thus far, reafon will Ihew you 'tis too late now 
to retire ; therefore you fee that every argument you 
raife is an objection to your cruelty — Befides, when 
we parted laft, you promifed I fliould fee you — And 
I hope you will be as good as your word now* 

Leo. But you know the promifes of ladies, lovers, 
and courtiers are feldom of any effect — However, 
I won't fiand with you for a trifle — How d'ye like 
mc^ ' [Unnfeils, 

Sir Cha. I am confidering with myfelf, whether 
you are an angel, or a woman — I thought fo much 
wit cou'd not be obfcur'd in a common form — And 
now I ftand convinced in admiration, [Noifct 

Hey ! What's the matter now ? 

EuUr Afpin in fright. 

Afp. Fly, Sir, fly immediately for your life. 

Sir Cha. Fly ! prithee for what reafon ? 

Jfp, We fhali only be hang'd, Sir, that's all, if 
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we ftay— But I'll fccure the garden-door to favour 
ow retreat, if there's any to be made. 

[Shtits the garden-door* 

Leo. What's the matter, fellow ? are you mad ? 

Afp. Mad! No, 'tis my mailer is mad to ftay 
here— Leap over the wall — Fly any way, Sir, for 
here's the governor with a whole troop of Jacks-in* 
office at his heels come to feize you. 

Leo. Alas, my father. Flora ! undoubtedly he*a 
come thus on my account. 

Sir Cha. Sure no man is fo unfortunate! — Can 
love never come, but attended with crofles and dif- 
appointments ? 

4fp. Dear Sir, don't talk of love now— <3onfider, 
we are in danger of a halter* 

Lor. Force open the doors there. \Within^ 

Afp, Sir, what d'ye mean ? Love is always the 
forerunner of mifchief-^A pox on it, our misfortune 
came from love before. 

Leo. Sir, I am ruin'd if the governor fees me. 

tir Cha. Fair lady, I muft leave you, my life 
depends on it. 

Leo. And my honour — Hold ; Can you be fo bar- 
barous to leave ,me here ? 

JJp, Can you be fo barbarous to make us ftay 
h^re, if you go ^o that. ^ [Koifem 

Sir, 
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Str, make hafie^ ^ we ifakil be toe Istt?. 

L/i>. Stay ! I am greater than y©tr think— 'Tw (or 
me they come — Aoi can you leave a woman in dif- 
trcfs ? Aink you ray honeup^s nothing ? 

vi^. Nothing at all to compare with chir Hves — 

[iVi^/^ agazftm 
Sir, Are yoa mad? don't you hear? 

5/r C^tf . 'Twa» i mgeu e i -out in^ n»e to leave Fidelia 
in dang^ — ^They fliadfc fay I alway^ferwa woman 
fo — Madam, my life ihall anfwer for your defence-* 
Go into that arbdim, wfiiift I guard the door. 

[JJ.^// Leonora. She drop htr gio*ve. 

Jfp, Nay, iince you-are. refolv'd to be taken. Sir, 
111 not keep you company. [Goes to climh the ivalh 

Sir Cha. Come down, you pigeon-hearted rafcaU 
and learn to (land to a noble defence. 

Jfj>, Sir, condud is more required than coarage — 
Therefore to run away will be the^ nobleft defence, 
becaufe 'tis the wifeil. \Noife again* 

Sir Cha, So ! now they come ! the do(M* is falling 
from its hinges. 

Enttr Lorenzo^ Alguazil, and officers. 

Lor. Are.not you, Sir Charles Winlove, an Englifh 
ca-valier \ 

Sir 
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Sir Cha. I foNTa te deny my same. 

Lor, Seize him \ now to prifon with him< 

Sir Cha. Sir^ ooofi^r, I'm no eommon pedon* 

Lor. I know you are a man of quality^ and as 
fiich I iliall ufe you. ReiloK: the gentleman his 
fword — Where's the lady ? 

Sir Cha. The lady^ fay you ? 

Lor* 'Ay^ the lady, Sir Charles. 

Sir CJba, A lady with me! What d^ye mean, my 
lord} 

Lor* You need not deny k, I come well informed. 
—Search about there. 

Sir Cha. What woman can it be that has brought 
tee into this misfortune ? \CtJfic9rs jktd A^in« 

Lor. What fellow's that. 

SirCha. A fervant of mine^ my lord. 

Lor* Secure him. 

Afp. Now, Sir, had not kajnng over the wall, 
and making to fea, been a much better journey than 
a ride to the gallows ?--«We had better have nm the 
nfque of being pickled in fah water, than of hang* 
ing like a couple of figns between earth and air ; 
you for a warning to all refolute lovers, and I to fuch 
Servants as follow their mafteis defperate fortunes. 

Lor. What glove's that ? 

Alg* 'Tis ^ lady's. 

Lor^ 
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Lor^ Then 'tis probable flie can't be far off-* 
Search that arbour. [Tbiy bring in Leonora veirdd 

Leo. I am half dead with confuiion— ^'Tis my 
father ! what can I ezped ? [4fide^ 

Jig* In a comer of the arboor we fouffid this lady 
— Unveil to my lord governor. 

Lor. Madam, you need not, for I know you 
well. 

Leo. What docs he fay? Was ever woman fb 
unfortunate ! \_4fi^* 

hor. I am fehfible what courtcfy I owe you— * 
Pardon the nature of my coming for you.i 

Sir Cha. And pardon me that fhe, does not go 
with you-*:For fingle as I am, and thus opprefs'd 
by oddsy I had rather die, than ike ihou^d be a 
fufierer. 

Leo. Generous catstlier ! [4fi^* 

. Lor. Is this the honourable ufe you make of the 
reftoration of your fword I — But you ihall find w© 
can quell you. Sir. 

Sir Cha. I tell you, my lord, I know to oppofe you 
IS to die ; and that J can, with pleafure, in vindication 
of diHrefs'd innocence- 

Lor. Don't think to deceive n>e ! I know yovt 
both — Her father's io much my friend, I am equally 
concern'd with him for her« 

tt9» 
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Lto. Thefe Words copfirm my feart ! what fliall 
1 think or (ay } [Afide. 

Sir Cha, Ufc her well, my lord, that's all I zSk. 

Lor. My honour On her ufage. 

Jfp, Nay, if our general comes to a parley^ a 
furrender follows of courfe — Sir, my courage if 
raised at kft, and fo let ns eVa fight it out with 'em 
now, 

SirChu* My lord, I rely on your honour, and 
fubmit. 

Leo. Then I am loft. [Afide. 

LoTf Keep your fword ftill— Here, take thi9 gen- 
tleman to the caftle — For the lady, fhe (hall be in 
my houfe, and recciv*d there as my daughter. 

Leo. As his daughter ! I fee now I am certainly 
difcover'd. l^JiJi^ 

Lor, Bring that fellow along-^He ihall go with bis 
mafter — Hark you, a word with you. [To Alg. 

. Afp. Now, when I am in the humour of fightings 
'tis very hard to be given up a prifoner, and have 
my valour nipt in the bud. 

. Sir Cbdn Madam, don't be deje6led — Our next 
meeting may be a turn of joy — ^And I hope this ad- 
venture in the end will but prove like a little difcord 
in muiic, which raifes i* to a fwecter harmony. 

Lor. Cbme, 'tis time for you to part—Mr. AI- 

guazil^ 
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guazily difpoie of the lady as I order'd you — Lead^ od 
there. [Exeunt fiveralij* 

Enter Flora. 

Flo. So ! • they are gone ! I overheard all, and 
'twas lucky they did not fee me in the oppofite comef 
to my lady — What woman wou*d truft an affignation, 
if this was always tol>e the confequence ? — But I muft 
ruti home the back-^ ways, and prepare the family for 
her reception. ' [Exit* 

SCENE II. The governor's boufe. 

Enter Bon Philip. 

S. Phih What ! nobody to be found ! Methinki 
the ' houfe looks as if the family had deferted it—* 
Where can they all be gone ? 

Enter Flora. 

Flo. So! thanks to my ftars, I have got home 
before 'cm — ^But I have run till I am quite out of 
breath. [Starts* 

Don Philip ! 

D. Phil. Flora, where are all the family ? 

Flo. My lady is gone abroad. 

D. Fbil. Where's my lord governor? 

Floi 
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JP/^. He has juft now fent an Englilh cavalier pri« 
foocr to the caftle. 

. D. Phil. Ha ! an Englifh cavalier ! d' ye know 
who he is ! 

Flo. One Sir Charles Winlove, my lord ! 

D. Phil. Flora ! that cavalier is roy deareft friend 
*-But wherefore do I loiter I — I'll fly this moment 
to meet the governor, and try to intercede in his 
behalf. [Exit. 

Flo. There's one obilacle remov'd — Bat here they 
come. 

]Slnter Alguizil, officers^ and Leonora. 

Alg. Where's the lady Leonora \ I have a meflkge 
to her from the governor. 

jL»» What does the fellow mean ? \Afide^ 

Flo. There's certainly fome miftake in this— Fli 
humour it. [Afide."] Perhaps it may prove a lucky 
tiira. The lady Leonora's fnend is abroad, and 
therefore you may leave your.meflage. 

Alg. My lord governor has fent this perfon a 
prifoner— But orders that your ladyvwill take care 
to have her us'd refpeAfuUy — So here my commiflion 
endsy and I leave her to your charge. [Exeunt. 

Leo. Are they gone ? 

Vol. L C Fh. 
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FU. Yes. 

Leo, I was never fo frighten'd in rtiy life — What 
excufe ftiaH I make to my father? Certainly, he 
knew me by what he faid — And his caution to me 
this morning confirms it. 

Fh* I rather believe, Madam, he mrftook you 
for a<K>^er $ and, by all circumflances, for the lady 
ywi fecciv'd to-day« . 

Leo^ Ha ! I have a thought— She faid (he look'd 
Sw an EngHfli cavalier that has kilW a man. 

Flo, And, Madam, by the circumftance of flying 
from her father's houfe, my lord governor may think 
he has feizM 'em together. 

Leo, If lb, I hav« a rival. 

Flo, If fo, you'll come clear off, by turning it 
lipon her; I'll take away your vbil, that you 
mayn't feem as if - you had been abroad. 

[Exii^ ondrHttmsM 

Leom Thou'rt a perfe^ Machiavel, Floia*^! coa'd 
no more part with thee, than I cou'd with my better 
genius. 

Flo, A good fervant it as great a jewel as a good 
hufi>and. Madam — And if you play your caida to 
the bell advantage, 'tis not in the power ai fortime 
to pique you. 

Leo, But Ihou'd I fcrvc the lady fo now I have 

receiv'd 
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teceivM her, 'twill be a brc^ich of fricndfhip and 
hofpitality. 

FU. Great ftatflfcaea gl^ays faprifice their friend- 
fliip to their intereft — Befides, fclf*prefcnration is thp 
firft law of nature ; and if you ncgleft this oppor- 
tunity, you are njin'd for ever. 

Le0. But ilill, methinks, I have ibme fcruplei of 
Jionour, Flora« 

FIom a lady*4 honour. Madam, conSfts in her 
Teputation; and if ypu perfifl, youll facrifice tha( 
to the ctohrc of the world, and be ojblig'd, like he|r 
you have recciv'd, to fly from your father's houfe. 

Lea. Well, thou art an ^xcellei^ cafuifi for the 
£:ruples of a tender confci^pp^^-^But if we ihou'd b^ 
miflaken in the lady, now. 

Fb. Never fear, Mad^m — ^I he^ my lord go- 
iremor <aU the £egli(l> pavalier by the title of Sir 
Charles Wi»lore— Therefpne, for better iatififadHpn, 
aik her the name of her loyer«-«Oh, here (he comef 
f^portiaiirly C9 our purpofe 1 

LtQp Til fift hel: by deg^e^, that (he mayn't fuf« 
peftme. 

Enter Fidelia. 

FiJi. Have you prefe'd my fuit to the governor 
yet, Madam ? 

C a Le0. 
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Leoi I have not as yet had an opportunity 5 bat 
I expeft him every minute to come home, and then 
you may depend on't I'll ufe all my intereft to fcrve 
you. 

Tide* I fee. Madam, you anfwer the charafter I 
have had of you — fof you differ .from the ladies of 
fafhion, who, kiftead of pitying our fex in misfor- 
tunes, are the firft that refied on 'em, and ezpoie 'enu 

Leo. None of our fex are fo ungcn<erous, but fuch, 
tvho, being guilty themfclves, wou'd endeavour to 
hide their own frailties, by cenfuring the condud 
of others. 

Fide. I efteem it as the greateft happinefs, that I 
have met with fiich a comfortable refuge in the midft 
of my misfortunes. 

Leo. I am always, Madam, apt rather to affift a 
lady in diftrefs than to refled on her — ^But (hou'd 
the governor comply with my rcquefl, what farther 
courfcs do you defign to take } 

Fide. I'll fearch out for the Engliih cavalier, who^ 
I am inform 'd, is here in ^Valencia— Otlierwifc, if 
I ihould mifs of him, I hear my friends are endea* 
vouring to make my peace with my father ; and a» 
he was ever fond of me, I hope his tendernefs will 
overcome his paffion, and that he'll again receive me 
as his child. 

Leo., 
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- Leo. I hope all will turn to your advantage, Ma- 
dam — ^But, in the mean time, what's the gentleman's 
name whom you are in fearch of ? — Perhaps I may 
learn where he is, if he's in Valencia ? 

Fide. His name is Sir Charles Winlove. 

Leo. Sir Charles Winlove, fay you ! this increafet 
my misfortunes — Have I fofter'd a rival ? 

Flo,' Keep your temper, Madam, and flick to what 
you propos'd ; we'll find an after-plot to redeem all. 

Fide. She changes colour ! what can this mean ? 

Enter Lorenzo, and Diego Behind. 

Lor. Now you may return to Madrid, and inform 
Alonzo that his daughter's fecur'd in my houfe, and 
Sir Charles Winlove in the caftle. 

Dieg. But, my lord, I han*t feen her yet, and 
therefore can't affirm it. 

Lor. I'll call her then. 

Dieg. I fhou'd rather be glad to fee her^ fo that 
Ihe might not fee me. 

Lor, Hold ; there's my daughter. 

Die^. And with her my lady — for (he on her left 
hand is Fidelia. 

Lor. Now, can you return with confidence ? 

Dieg. I can, my lord ; fareweU [Exit. 

Leo. My father approaches t 

C 3 Fide. 
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Fide* I'll retire, Madam, while you prcfs my tuit 
to him. [Goings 

Lor, What make^ the lady fhun mc, Leonora ? 
Leo. Becaufe fhe*& X flranger, and that makes het 
a little referv'd, my lotd* 

Lor, D'ye remember my advict this momifig, 
daughter ? 

Leo. New my fears ! \JJtde. 

Lor* Now, Leonora » you may fee the eflfe6t of 
making private affignations unknown to a fathet— 
and of expofing a reputation, and the honour of 
a family— What d'ye think will be the coafequence 
of this ? 

Leo, Of what, my lord ! — I am difcover'd. [AJide* 
Lor. Recolledt the adventures of this mornings 
and then you may guefs at my meaning* 

Leo, I fee my ftratagems are in vain — My lord^ 
too well I underfland you — And' therefore throw me 
at your feet. 

Flo. She has difcover'd all ! what fhall we do now ? 

[Afide. 
Lor. What do you mean ! Are you at crofs-pur- 
- pofes, cbild ? 

Leo. My lord, I beg you hear me, and perhaps 

I may give you fatisfadion. [Kneels. 

Lor, Rife then; and if you intend to ^ve me 

fatisfaddon. 
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iktiafa^on, kt it be in a i;eafoDable anfwer—- What 
makes you in this confufion ? 

Leo, My lord ! 

Lor* Are you fb touch'd with yonder lady's misfor- 
tunes, that you kneel in her behalf ? 

Lto* Ha, I,am amaz'd ! what an unexpected turn 
b here. 

Fide. The governor fixes his eyes on me I \,AJide. 

Lor. I am glad you are fo good-natur'd, Leonora ! 
for tho* that lady is a prifoner, ihe is the daughter 
of my deareO: friend, and therefore IM have her 
us'd with Angular reipeit. 

Leo, Am I in my fenfes ! or do I dream ! 

Flo. Courage, Madam ; all's well again. [Jfart. 

Leo* I had like to have 4}etray'd myfelf by my 
timorous folly. 

Fidf, The governor approaches — I hope ihe haa 
focceeded« 

l^* Ha ! here comes another turn of difcoveiy. 

[Jfide. 

Lor. Madam, you are welcome to my houfe— 
I know your quality, and am forry for this accident. 

Fide, My lord, I thank you-^You fee me here a 
ibanger in this place — therefore, to raife your pity 
to my misfortunes, give me leave to relate their 
particulars. 

C 4 Leo* 
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Leo. Ha ! if flie talks, fhe betrays all — ^And then 
we (hall be entirely undone. [Afide, 

Lor, I know- your ftory already, Madam-^Our 
hiflories are full of fuch amorous adventures* — but 
I queftion not, but your*8 will fhortly have a: happy 
end — In the mean time, this houfe (hall rather be 
your fanduary than confineraent — Daughter, I re- 
commend this lady to your converfation. \ExiU 

Leo. Excellently come off \ 

Fide. I find, Madam, by my fuccefs, that yon 
have pleaded ftrongly in my behalf. 

Leo. I even kneel'd to my father to ferve you, 
and am glad it has lain in my power. 

Fide. I thank you. Madam — I fliall never forget 
fuch obligations — You'll excufe me for retiring, for 
I am impatiegt till I have writ an account of my 
fuccefs to Theodofia. [Ejtiu 

Leo. It goes according to our wifh — My father 
fuppofes *twa8 her he feiz'd with Sir Charles-; and 
Ihe knows nothing of her being a prifoner, but is 
pleas'd with her confinement. 

Flo. The end muft crown all. Madam — And if 
you can carry on the miftake — 'twill be excellent 
indeed ! But how d'ye intend to proceed ? 

Leo. Suppofe I write to Sir Charles ? 

Flo, Confider, Madam, what you do. 

Le9^ 
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Lep. You are the firft fenrant that ever was againft 
a lover — You fee we are come well oflF — In love, as 
in gaming, if we*can make a fhift to fave ouifelves, 
the hopes of winning is a temptation to play on. 

Flo* But, Madam, a little luck is commonly a. 
rock, that draws young gamefters in to their de- 
ftru£lion. 

Leo. A lucky caft is feldom won by a faint heart-— 
Love is a lottery, and therefore— 

As ventures only can our fortunes frame, 

Thofe who will nothing flake no prize can claim. ' 

ACT III. SCENE L 
Knter Lorenzo and Don Philip meetings 

D. FhiU iVl Y lord, you're well met— I am glad 
I have the good fortune to light on you. 

Lor. Have you wanted me on any urgent occa- 
iion ? Pray what may be the bufinefs ? 

2>. FhiL I have an humble petition to your lord- 
ihip, and you muft promife me to grant it, before 
I tell the confequence. 

Lor, That's very fine indeed I that I muft give my 
confent, and not know to what — I fuppofe this is 
fomcthing in relation to my daughter. 

2). PhiU 
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D. PhiL No, my lord ; what I cone now to reqneft 
b in behalf of a friend. 

L^r, Be it at it will, Don PhiAip may command 
me in any thii^, a> &r as the rules of honour will 
permit. 

D. Phil. I hope, my lord, I ihall nerer be ib 
ungenerous as to require any thing that wou*d be. 
a ibun to your honour — ^but my petition to you is in 
behalf of Sir Charles WinloYe, an Englifli gentle- 
man, who I am inform'd your lordOiip fent this day 
a prifoner to the caille. 

Lor. D'ye know him ? 

2>. Phih Very well, my lord, and know him to 
be a man of honour — I ow'd my life to him when 
I was in Rngland---and ever after there was fuch 
a friendihip between us, that during my cojMlnuance 
there we were feldom or never afunder. 

Lor* I am glad to hear fo honourable a charader 
of the gentleman — ^I am forty for his misfortunes ; 
but he has injur*d a particular friend of mine in 
relation to his daughter. 

D. Phil* My lord, that proceeds from the wild- 
neis of his youth — ^vve are all fubje^t to fuch 
faults — Sir Charles is what we eileem a fine gen- 
tleman ; and the Engliih are all men of gallantry 
and intrigue— Befides, if a young lady is inclinable 

to 
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to be kind, wluit briik cavaUer can lefofc hex fa- 
▼oura ? 

Lor» I wifli I cou'd fenre bim witb honour. 

2). PJ!?iL You may : confider^ to confine a young 
gentleman from his pleafures, is blafting him in the 
bloom of his life — ^Befides, liberty is the very foul 
of the Engliih, and they had rather fubmlt to ho- 
nourable death, thanbonds^* 

Lor. What <:an I do in this a&ir ? 

D. FhiL If your lordlhip will allow him to be a 
piifoner at large, till you hear farther from Madrid, 
my honour fhall be the pledge for his fecurity* 

Lor, I ihou'd be willing to confent to this, were 
I to follow my own inclinations — ^but his commit- 
ment to the caflle is for murder* 

B. PhiL My lord, I know the drcumftances of 
the ftory, and the people concerned in't,. except the 
young lady — therefore, if you*ll believe me, when 
I left Madrid, the wounded cavalier was not adually 
dead — nay, there was fome hopes of his recovery* 

Lor, I had no fuch intimation in the letter I re- 
ceived this morning — ^but now I think on't, my 
friend may write fo, becaufe I lhou*d fecure his 
daughter — Are you fure of this ? 

i>. Phil. Upon my honour, my lord, I am. 

Lor* Then for once I'll yield to your defires— 

Follow 
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Follow me, and 1*11 gire you my fignet — The keeper 
knowing you, will obey you at the fight of it — But 
remember I put my honour into your h^ids, there* 
fore ufe it with diicretion. 

D. PhiL My lord, you may depend on it — ^Even 
friendihip itfclf fliou*d not win me to betray my 
truft. [Exeunt, 

SCENE, ne cqfile. 

Enter Sir Charles and Aipin. 

Sir Cha. Certainly never man was fo unfortunate 
—Sure the fates have joinM In confpiracy to plague 
me in my amours — ^Nay, even the winds to com- 
pleat my ruin have opposM my paiTage to England- 
Avery fine comfort *tis indeed — rHere am I in con- 
finement, without a friend to come to my affiilance 
—What the devil (hall I do in this exigence of 
foitune ! 

Jfp. Ay, think Sir — wt are in a fine place in- 
deed — See what it is to be a great man ! The 
governor provides you with lodgings here in the 
metropolitan caAle, where, for the fecurity of your 
perfon he orders you a retinue of guards, as if 
in the king's palace; but methinks thefe honours. 
Sir, have a very fcurvy countenance — ^Pray heaven 

wc 
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we an't exalted to die highcft pojls of the na- 
tion. 

&> Cha. I don*t know what to think— The go- 
vernor is certainly a man of qoalitj, and can hav^e 
no other view in this than the fervice of hit country 
•— AU that makes me dubious is, whether I am a 
prifoner f<Mr my own ^ke, or the lady's. 

Aff. For both, Sir ; but here comes one that will 
fclve the riddle — A woman in a VBiL^-There's 
oertainly witchcraft in thefe women; fornoiboner 
name a ihe-devil, but you find her at your elbow. 

Enter Flora veil'd. 

FA^ Cavalier ! I come from a lair lady that wag 
taken a priibner with you this nwming— Read diat. 

[Givgs him a letUr. 

Sir Cha* How does (he bear her confinement ? 

Flo* Lake a turtle moaning for its mate — ^The 
poor lady has fretted till ihe's in the fpleen. 

Sir Cha. 1 am forry that I ihou'd be the caofe of 
her misfortunes — But vexations in love are like 
cloudy April fhowers ; they biing finth the flowers 
of delight, to be chearM by the warmth of the fun 
in its full luttre — But now for the letter. 

4fp* They fay a witch commonly appears againfl 
ill weather, like a porpus be&re a fionn — ^Now 

prithee, 
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pcidiee, damfd, what am we prognofiicate frbm tlitf 
fight of you ? 

Fh* Prithee, fellovr, learn moie manners, and 
to be left pert in your diCcouric* 

J/f. Nay, if yon talk of bcmg pert, commend 
me to a chambermaid, faith-^But prithee, child, 
don't affe6t the air* of your miihefi thn»«>«'I an't fo 
damnably in lore with you* 

Sir Cha. Hold your tongue, firrah^^My little 
emifliry, tell the lady 111 wait on her at night 
accocding to her oommandr-^^1 when, fareweU 

Flo. Don't fail. 

Aff, You'll wait on her at night ! Ha, ha, ha, 
Sir, ^6b allwldy darkr- <therefixie, if you have the 
keys of the caiUe i* your pocket, let as fluit the 
doors after vs, and take up with another new lodg- 
ing. 

' Sirdfu* Sirnah, I have a key, and a gold one 
too— -Look here tafcal-^-tlus, by the virtue of a 
glitterbg fmile, can make the prifon-doorA fly open, 
and tuni x:Qiifiaement into liberty. 

J/p. Why^ truly, it haa an alluring iook-<^but, 
methinks, a little aqua fortis now woa'd be of much 
more fervice. 

^€/uu Why, you blockhead, d*ye think I in- 
tend to apply it to the bars, to break jail ? 

4?. 
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if^ Ayt Sir, if jou intend to koqi your appoinN 
aient with th« lady* 

tSir Cha, Yes, I do intend to keep it, and thefe^ 
fore this goes to tlie keepet. 

Jf/^ So it may-^But I believe be has more wit 
than to give you yoor freedom, if it does. 

SirCha* Yoa are miiiakeny firradh— What! Can 
it bribe a favourite to betray his prince, a (enaie 
dieir country, or a courtier bis neareft frieDd-*-<yei: 
fail to tempt fuch fellows as jail-keepen to be per- 
fidious to tbeir truft ? 

A/p, One queilion more, Sir^Have you quite 
forgot Fidelia ? 

Sir Cha. The abiience of an old miftrefs makes 
room for a new one— -TherefuMte I hove blotted her 
from my fancy, like a pcdater tliat ftAea one farm 
oat of his cloth, to lay in another. 

jfjp. Sir, oenfider, and don't run headloog dius 
to your own deArudion. 

Enter Don Philip. 

D. PhiL Afpin turniugphiloii^iher! 

Sir Cha. Ay, Don Philip, my fervaat apes a 
philoibpher, like a cobler that leaves his flail &r a 
tub, and fets up for one of our reiban^ teachers. 

jD« Phih Perhaps he fancies himfdf in^iir'd, and 

thinks 
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thinks to deliver you by his mfpiration to another 
place — ^I'm furc I*m ferry to fee you where yoa 
are* 

Sir Cha, Don Philip you zfe happy in the af« 
fedtions of a fair lady— Therefore, let not your con- 
cern for me be an interruption in your pleafure. 

2). FbiL My miitrefs and my friend ihare my 
heart— 'and I can never rejoice in one, when I am 
concerned for the other — Is there any thing I can 
ierve you in ? 

Sir Cha. There is — ^You know I told you this 
morning I had flnick up a new amour — I can't tell 
you the lady's name, for {he's a flrangcr to me— 
But had I iny liberty, I might have the happinefs 
of feeing her to*night« 

/>. PhiL Very well. Sir Charles— I find 'tis not 
in the power of fortune to reclaim you. 
. Sir Cha. No, fsuth '$ I am refolv'd to overcome 
her ill-nature by laughing at it — And let what will 
happen, it (hall never alter my humour, nor be an 
interruption to my pleafures. 

D. PhiL V^ry finely refolv'd indeed — ^But fuppofe. 
Sir Charles, I Ihou'd gain you your freedom now, 
what fecuricy (hall I have of your return ? 

SirCha. By the honour of an EnglUhman I'll 
return again, 

A/f. 
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AJ^. I hope he'll have mofc wit than to keep his 
word though. \4fidi^ 

D. FhiU Enough— Here, who wait« there ? 

Enter Keeper. 

D. Fhil. D'ye know this fignet ? 

Keep. Yes, 'tis my lord governor's. 

D. PhiU I command you, by virtue of this, to 
fliew that gentleman the fame refpe^t as to myfelf—- 
Give him his liberty— I'll anfwer it to the governor. 

Keep. I obey your orders. 

Sir Cha, Here, take this for your civility. 

Keep. Sir, I thank you. [Exit. 

D. Phil. Now you have your liberty ! You muft 
take me along with you. 

Sir Cha. No, I won't draw you into dangers—* 
that wou'd be an ill return for fo great an obli* 
gation. 

jD. Phil. That cxcufc won't ferve — I am refolv'd 
to fee this miftrefs of yours. Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. Don't take it ill if I refufe you — For 
even Pylades and Oreftes had their feparate fecrets 
—•This lady is a woman of quality, and, ihou'd I 
ferve her fo, fhe'il refent it. 

2>. Phil. How can you be fatisfied fhe's a woman 
of quality, if you never faw her face ? 

Vol. I. D SirCha. 
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Sir Cia. Her manners and appearaacc Ate a con- 
vincing proof of that. 

D. PhiL I thought. Sir Charles, you had known 
the ways of your own country better — Perhaps ihe 
may be a courtezan. 

Sir C ha. No, ho, I am convincM of the contfary 
— Thofe ladies are eafily diftinguifh'd by their airs 
from women of quality — You may depend on it I am 
not fo eafily impost upon. 

D. PhiLl won't prefs &rther then agaiaft your 
inclinations — Good night j I'll fee you again to- 
morrow ! [Exit. 

Sir Cha. So ! Now fortune begins to turn her 
wheel— Some lucky ipoke may rife qaickly to my 
advantage — Afpin, lend me your piftol for my fe* 
curity. 

J/p. Muft I ftay behbd. Sir ?— Tis a fervantV 
duty to follow his mailer's heels — Befides, I don't 
Kke this place for an amufement. 

Sir Cha. Come along then^ — It grows late, there- 
fore I'll take a fliort turn, and wait for the h^py 
fignal* 



SCENE, 
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SCENE, Tie govnnor^s b9uf€. 
Enter Leonora* 

Leo. The invention of a wit, the courage of a 
knight-errant, and tbe condud of a politician, arc 
att comprehended in an adventurous lover. — ^Firft 
we lay the fcene of an affignatiwi j then enter into 
the part, and if caught in the aftion, have a thou- 
fand incidents to bring us off again. — l*m now 
affur'd, let what will ihterpofe, love and refolution 
can never fail of fuccefs* 

Enter Flora^ 

Is the coafl: clear ? 

Flo, Yes, Madam — ^Thc governor's gone to hii 
repofe* 

Leo. Where's Fidelia ? 

Flo, In the fame condition* 

Leo. And Don Philip ? 

Flo. He's juft come in, and retir'd to his apart- 
ment* 

Leo* Are all the family at refi ? 

D z Flo. 
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Flo. Thcre*5 not one ftirring in the houfc, 
Madam. 

Leo. Then feek out for the cavaKer, [Exit Flora. 
So ! now I have nothing left me to fear, but a dif- 
appointment from. Sir Charles — ^Yct why that ? We 
young girls can break the prifon of a father's houfe 
to fly to our admirers, therefore fuch a gallant as he 
can never want a llratagem to relcafe himfelf— befides, 
if Love's his guide. Fortune muft be his affiftant— r 
but here they come. 

Enter Flora, and Sir Charles. 

Flo. TreaJ foftly, Leonora's in the next room un-* 
dreffing, and the governor lies near. 

Sir Cha, Thanks to my ftars, that thro' the folds 
of darknefs, I'm come, at length, to the regions 
of light. 

Flo. I'll retire, that I may give you notice if 
any thing fhould happen. [Exit* 

Sir Cha. Egad, this girl's worth gold — ^flie knows 
civilly how to. withdraw, and leave a pair of lovers 
together. 

Leo* You're a fine courtier truely, to Jet a 
lady, when ihe comes to fee you, be carry'd away 
in captivity — I thought by this time to have heard 

that 
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that you had broke your prifon, (lain your guards, 
and conquer'd whole aimies to have gain'd my free- 
dom — then you had been a lover indeed ! 
. Sir Cha. Madam, I thought it wou'd be a much 
greater pleafure in a happy meeting to compleat my- 
bleiiing, than to turn mad-man, and be run thro' for 
aiming at impoflibiiities. 

luto. This is- a fatisfaAion that every lover can 
give, becaufe 'tis a pleafure to him— but your 
death wou'd have chronicled my fame in romance, 
to have been read by young virgins in after-ages, 
that fuch-a-one lov'd nie fo, he dy'd for the fake 
of roe. 

Bir Cha% LooVe, Madam, I am not fo romantic 
as to die for the fake of being read in a novel, to 
divert girls in the green-ficknefs-^My intention is 
to live for the end I was created, to propagate my, 
generation — therefore, as I am a prifoner upon 
parole, and muft return by break of day to the. 
cafile : let us reap the advantages of love, night, 
apd opportunity, 

Leo* A fine fpeech indeed ! you are like the. 

atheift, all for pleafures at the prefent, and never 

have a thought of futurity — I expefted you wou'd 

have prov'd a Paris, at leaft — that is, have prof- 

/ . D 3 ftrcd 
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• fcrcd to hare carry'd me to a fafe harbour, and there 
to have given yourfelf up for life, as a peribnal 
fecurity for your love. 

Sir Cha. For life — too much refembles marriage, 
which is the difagreeabie part of love — ^befides, my 
honour's engaged for my return* 

Leo, Love is the niceft point of honour — ^there* 
fore the engagement is of greater force — but I 
know the reafon why you are thus referv*d — ^you 
have a pre-engagement on your heart. 

Sir Ch'a. 'Tis true, I have lov'd another ; but one 
love, like one power, yields to a fuperior. 

Leo* Very well. Sir Charles, I fee you are toa 
inconftant to be trufted — for now, by your own 
confeiSon, fliou'd you fee another, I muft yield 
your heart to her beauty, becaufe you may chance to 
think it fuperior to mine. 

SirCha. Madam, that's impoffible — for the charms 
of your wit fo confpire with thofe of your beauty, 
that they muft fix ev'n inconftancy itfelf. 

Leo, I efteem fuch flights but as compliments,- 
Sir Charles — and a compliment to a lady, like a 
poetical flattering panegyric, is the fevereft fatire — 
for it ftiows the perfons what they ought to be in 
the reverfe of what they are* 

^ Sir Cba* 
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Sir Cba, What arguments can I then ufe to con* 
vince you of my aficAions ? 

Leo. None. I fliou'd as foon take an atheifi for 
tmanof fenfe; a wit for a politician ; or a politician 
for a man of honour ; as a libertine, like Sir Charles, 
for a loirer. 

Sir Cba. But, Madam, can 3rou have fo mean 
an opinion of your own defert, as to believe a 
heart that has been your captive, can ever break 
your chains ? 

Leo* No! but you have been falfe already, and 
inconHancy is as bad a proof of love, as fcurriiity is 
of wit-^the one proceeds from a falfe genius, and 
the other from a degenerate paffion. 

Sir Cha. Come, this is trifling away the happy 
minutes, [Apijelfir^d.'] Ha ! 

Leo, What means that noiie ! 

Sir Cha* This is certainly my dog of a fcrvant ! 

Enter Flora* 

Flo* Hafte, or you'll be difcovered ; the goyemor't 
rifing ! 

Sir Cba. Where Oiall I hide myfelf ! 

Leo, Alas ! here's no conveniency— therefore, fly 
quickly ! 

D 4 Flo. 
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Flo, If he goes out at the door» the governor 
meets him ! 

SirCha. What ihall I do then 1 

Lor. Jacomoy Pedro, lights there ! [Within. 

Leo, They're coming here ! 

Flo, Then there's no time to trifle !— Out, out of 
window, Sir, quickly ! 

Sir Cba, Out of the window ! fo, (hall I break 
-my neck, to preferve a lady's reputation. 

Lor, Lights, lights there, quickly ! \Witbin. 

Leo, For heav'ns fake, Sir Charles, fly ! for my 
honour, and your life ! 

Sir Cha, Fly ! 'Sdeath, Madam, what do yoa 
mean ? D'ye think I have wings like a Cupid to 
fly out of the window ! 

Leo. Your ffeiy will ruin me. Sir Charles! — ^bc^r 
fides, you may fafely get by a balcony, from my 
clofet mto the court-yard ! 

Sir Cha, This comes now of making ill ufe of 
one's time. Well, I muft rua the rifque ; but a 
pox on me, if ever I draw myfelf into thefe fcrapes 
again. \Exiu 

Leo. What courfe fliall we take now ? 

Lor. Hade to my daughter's chamber there. 

\Witbin. 
Some of you follow me, to fearch the coort-yaFd. , 
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Lea. Hark! there are fomeofthem coming here! 

Flo. Nay, then, out go the lights— Now, per- 
haps, they'll conclude we are at reft. 

Leo, 1 fhiver with apprehenfions — My father will 
certainly find Sir Charles or his man in the court* 
yard ! 

Flo. That we muft leave to fortune. Madam— « 
In the mean time, let us retire foftly, for fear we 
are difcover'd, {Exeunt, 



Enter Sir Charles feeling his w<jy. 

Sir Cha. Vexations are always the fruits of an 
intrigue — What Ihall I do? Where's my rafcally 
fenrant ? The houfe is alarm'd, and I am in the 
dark within the verge of the governor's palace ! 

Enter Aijpin. 

Jl/j>. I have rais'd the houfe with the report of 
my piftol, and now fecurity's the word — Odd, 'tis 
very dark — Every ftep I have taken, I have knock'd 
my head againft fome poft or wall, till I have almoft 
beat out my brains. 

Sir Cha. If I am not miftaken, I hear the tread 
ef a man. 

4l>i 
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Ajp* I warrant yon now, my mafter is fo fall of 
his fport with the lady, that he hears nothing of 
this difturbance— -Oddy I can but laugh to thmk 
how he'll look when he is catch'd in the nick of his 
performance* 

Sir Cha. There's certainly fomebody in this yard— 
If I don't take care, I may chance to lofe m3c life 
before I know where I am — ^therefore, old friend, 
Aand to my afliflance. 

Afp. Hark, I hear fomebody — they (leal fbftly, 
thinking to catch me here before I am aware of 
'em — Thefc Spaniards are damn'd fellows — -they 
love to run a man through in the dark — Odd, I'll up 
with my heels, and truft fear to be my guide — O 
lud, I am caught ! Help ! help ! 

\Run5 againji Sir Charles, 

Sir C/ja. Whoever you are, if you offer to ftir an 
inch, you're a dead man, [Dra^vs^ 

Afp* Oh lud, Sir, fave my life, and I'll peach— 
I'll tell you the whole plot. 

SirCha, Oh! Is it your worfhip, Sir?— This 
is all owing to you/ you rafcal. 

Lor, Have you fearch'd every place carefully ? 
Follow me, fome of you, to the court-yard. [Within, 

Sir Cha. Egad the enemy will be at our heels 
prefently — Sirrah, march after me by the found 

of 
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of my tread — Ha ! What have I ftumbled againft ? 
A chair! It feems fet in my way by fortune- 
Lights are coming— 1*11 in here, and hide myfelf. 

[Opens the chair* 

jijp. Sir, let me come in too, for if I am taken, 
I fiiall either be hang'd like a dog, or knock'd o*the 
head like an ox. 

Sir Cha, Sirrah, here's no nwm — ^therefore fhift 
for yoiirfelf. [Goes into the chair. 

Afp. They're all coming ; for heaven's fake, let 
roe fit upon your knee, Sir. 

Sir Cha. Get out you rafcal, I (hall be difcover'd 
by your folly, \Shuts him/elf in. 

Afp, This is very barbarous — I wifh I cou'd find 
out a horfc-pond — I'd run up to my nedc to fecore 
myfelf — Here they come — If I am caught, I'll be 
reveng'd and peach, I'm.refolv'd. [^Exit. 

Enter Lorenzo, and fervants^ 

Lor, Have you been at Leonora's chamber ? 
' i^Serv, Yes, my Lord — and I believe Ihe's in 
her bed, for I faw no light. 

Lor. I thought I heard fomebody leap out of her 
window— Secure the gates. 

Enter 
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Enter Don Philip. 

Lor. Don Philip ! Have you caught the alarm 
too? 

Z). PbiL My Lord, I heard a noife in my room, 
and came to fee what's the matter* 

Lor, Wc thought fomebody had broke in — ^but 
we can find no one but our own family, 

D. Pbih Have you made a diligent fearcK, my 
Lord? 

Lor. We have fearchM almoft every where — ex- 
cept any one's hid in that chair. 

D. Phil. Give me the light, Til fee 

[Opens the chair ^ Sir Cha. nods at him to take no notice* 

Lor. Is there any one ? 

B. Phil. No, my Lord— Death and confufion ! . 
Sir Charles there! \AJide. 

Lor. 'Twas a miftake betwixt fleep and waking— 
I'll retire to reft again — A good repofe to you 
Don Philip. \_Exit. 

D. Phil. The like to your Lordfhip. 
So, they are all retired now, to their refpe^Hve 
chambers— My Lord, would have perfuaded me 
this was an illuiion — So he thinks to deceive me, 
whilft I deceive him — We wou'd both hide the 

difgrace 
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difgrace fix>m each other. ■ ■ ■ Hift, Sir Charles 
you may come forth now. 

Sir Cha. Dear Philip thou art the beft of friends. 

O. FhiU Am I not ? to be made a property to my 
•vvn fhame : Is this generous ufage ? 

Sir Cha. What mean you ? 

Z>. Phil, You have fupplanted me in Leonora* 

Sir Cha. *Tis a miflake — I came to a young 
Lady that's a prifoner — ^who was taken with me. 

2). PhiL That's a poor evafion, and below a 
man of honour — I know the reafon now, why you 
refused to admit of my company — ^befides, there's 
no fuch perfon in the houfe — Look'e, Sir Charles, 
J ihall expert fatisfadion. ^ 

Sir Cha. Look'e, you are mad — for jealoufy 
is no other than madnefs — I tell you there is fuch 
a lady ; perhaps you may be fo blinded with love, 
that you may not regard any body in the family but 
the governor and his daughter— but if what I fay 
is not true, to-morrow you ihall have what iatis- 
fa£lion you require. 

Z), PhiU Till then farewel. \Exit. 

Sir Cha. Farewel, till you come to 3rour fenfea 
again-7-So ! I have brought myfelf to a fine pais 
indeed — I have kill'd one hot-brain'd fool for his 
jealoufy, and now to compleat my misfortune^ he 

too 
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too has catch'd the infeition— What fliall I do? 
If I flay here and truft the inquiiition, 'tis ten times 
more unmerciful than a Middlefex jury — A man can 
never have fair play fiM* his life — to touch cold 
iron, and come off like a gentleman — ^Shall I then 
lay hold on this opportunity, and make my efc^pe! 
No ! They ihall never fay an Englifliman's fo bafe 
acofirard. 

Let the hot Spaniard hoaft his virtue here, 
And honour's lofs in jealous notions fear. 
A Briton fcorns to prove his country's fhame. 
And rather hazards life, than taints his fame. 



A C T IV. _ S C E N E I. 

The governor's houfe. 
Enter Leonora and Don Philip. 

D. Phil, v^ O M E, come Madam, I'm not to be 
fo impos'd upon ! you may deny it as long as you 
pleafc, but you can*t perfuade me out of my fenfes 
—Did not I, laft night, actually fee Sir Charles hid 
under your window in the court-yard ? 
Leo* Soppofe you did, Sir ?— — 

D.Phil. 
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D. Phih Then, Madam, I can fnppofe it to be 
no ad^ntage to your chara^er^-^Meath, am I to 
be made a property ! a mere pander ! to cany oa 
an intrigue j^ainft my own honour ? 

Leo, Very well ! go oD| Sir, go on. 

/>. PM. So I can, Madam. Is it prudent for a 
youQg lady, juil iq>on her raarri;^, to entertam a 
cavalier alone at midnight '-«- nay, in her own 
chamber too ! unknown to her father, or any one 
thatihou'dbe the guardian of her hosour? — Such 
condu6t Is mighty reputable indeed. Madam ! ■ ■ « 

Leo. Suppofe fiich a perfon was here. Sir — ia 
there no other place that cou'd entertain him but 
my apartment? — Am I the only perlbn he cou'd 
come to ? — Muii: I be accountable for his being 
here? 

!)• Phil. No, Madam, by no means — 'Tia pro-^ 
bable to believe a perfon of his quality, might have 
an afiair with one of your fervants only*— S'death^ 
d'ye take me for a fool! is there any other young 
huiy in the bonfe? Look'e, Madam, I fiKm'd not 
fb tamely take this of Sir Charles, but that I fcom 
to iniult a man in Ivis misfortuneft — ^however, I can 
he yet capable of refentsnent^-for know. 111 im- 
mediately demand my contract of your father, and 
return back to Madrid, [Goings 

Leom 
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Leo* If I let him go, this may give room for fuf|n- 
don, and fafpicion will bring a difcovery. [Afidei 
Hold, Sir— Not that 'tis worth my while to dear 
my innocence, for your fake, but for my father's: 
Know then, here is another young lady in this 
houfe. 

D.PhiL Aye! who? tell me that pray. Madam? 

Leo, The prifoner, Sir— I (hall have a. fine time 
to fatisfy your fcraples. 

2>. Phil. The prifoner ! ha, ha, ha ! you are 
both in the fame flory, I find — ^your fcheme is ex- 
cellently well laid — ^Were I a zealous dotard, or a 
Britifh hufband, perhaps I might be credulous enough 
to believe any thing — but this deceit won't take; 
it won't, Madam. 

Leo. How ! what indecency have I been guilty 
of to merit this ulage ? — but know, fince you are 
fHU refolv'd to traduce my honour, there are thofe. 
Sir, that will vindicate it — ^This is not to be borne 
with patience ! 

JD. PhiL Nay^ Madam, don't diforder yourfelf 
thus — for you may henceforth meet Sir Charles 
as often as you.pleafe — and expofe your reputa- 
tion as tnuch as you think fit ; it fhall never give me 
any further uneafinefs I can aflUre you. Madam. 

Leo. 
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Iao^ Infolent! before you had refolv'd to treat 
tne after this mannery you might, at lead, have 
afk'd my father if there was no fuch perfon in 
the houfe! — Is this the return for all his friend- 
fhip ?. But here comes the lady herfelf, I fllall leave 
her to give you fatisfa6tion.— rProvoking man ! \Exiu 

D. PhiU Ha ! what do I fee ? Here comes a young 
lady indeed ! I'm afraid jealoufy has carry'd me 
too far — Soft ! I'll lay afide this heat a little, if 
poffible. — - 

Enter Fidelia* 

' But flill methinks my choler rifes fb, I know not 
how to fupprefs it. 

Rnter Leonora, and Flora behind. 

Leo. Here we may learn their difcourfe. Me- 
thinks, tho' 1 am partly in fault, I am exafpe- 
rated at fuch treatment. 

Fide, Ha ! who's here ? What can be the mean- 
ing of this I 

D. Phil. Nay, Madam, don't ftart — I hope the 
fight of me has not put you in a confternation. 

Fide. Sir, I came to meet a friend, and being 
loft in thought, pardon me, if I was a little fur- 
priz'd. 

Vol. I. E D.Fbil 
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/). PhiL Madam, whoever you came to meet, 
and hbwever {(range it xtixy feem to you, you art 
the only per(bM I couM wifh for at preient. 

Fide. Me, Slrf I don't know that ercr I feiT 
you in my life before I 

D.Phih Very lilte ^^ Madam --»' But however 
you may bis fufprizM, you have been the caufe that 
has rais'd this diforder in my fout, and 'tis in your 
power alone to appeafe it. 

Fide* I the caufe of your diforder, Sif ! — certainly 
the man's mad ! [4fi^* 

Z>. PhiL Pardon me, if my temper's a little 
ruffled. — Perhaps I may be impertinent — but if 
you have the leafl compaifion, I beg you anfwer me 
to one particuliff. 

Fide. With all my heart. Sir, if it lies in my 

power.-f —What can the man mean ! He looks as 

if he was diftrafted ! [Jfide, 

D. Phil. Anfwer me directly and fincerely. Madam 
—for my fcruples are of as great a confequence, 
as thofe of troubled minds, that apply to cafuifts 
for eafe. 

Fide. Sir, you furprize me wonderfully ^What 

fatisfadtion can I, that am a Granger, giv^ you? 

2>. PhiL The greateft ! and only m one trivial 
anfwer. 

Fide. 
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Fide. What is it, Sir? 

D. Phil. Dye know fuch a perfon as Sir Charles 
Win love. Madam? 

FiJe* How, Sir! your queftion flanles me> in- 
deed. 

D. PM. It need not ; for, as I am a cavalier, I 
aik yqu for no treacherous defign —» therefore be 
kind, and eafe me with an anfwer. 

FiJe. How eamefl and concerned he feems ! Sure 
he has no defign to ofier love — Perl^aps he may- 
come as a fpy to betray me*- 1 know not what to 
Ijhink. i4fide^ 

D. FbiL Madam, I conjure you by all the foft- 
-aefs of your lex, to free me from my doubts—^— 
for the whole quiet of my foul depend^ on what 
you fay. 

FiJe* I will— whatever the confeqoence may 
prove* I leave to you— Know then, I fcorn on any 
lierms to deny my affedlioa for Sir Charles. 

Z>. FJdlL This fatisfa£tion cheers roe indeed !— — 
Curfe on my jealous folly ! — ^Are you a native of 
Valencia, Madam? 

FzJe. No, Sir, I am totajly a flranger to it— ^ 

Love, that has been my guide to ruin, was my 

direfter luther.«-Sut now. Sir, anfwer me a queflion 

£ a ' .in 
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in my turn. Are you acquainted with Sir 

Charles > 

Leo, Nay, if they come to particulars, we arc 
loft again, [Jfiie. 

D. PhiU Madam, I know him well — He is my 
dearctt friend. — How have I wrong'd him with 
fufpicions I \Afidc, 

Fide. Your friend, fay you! Can you give me 
any tidings of him, Sir ? 

Z). PhiU I qucftion not, but he is returnM in iafety 

to the calHe — I am now immediately going to him 

about fome affairs of confequence; in the mean 

tim'e depend on my intereft to ferve you both. \Exiu 

Fide. In the caftle ! faid he fo, or did I dream ? 

Oh ! for the wings of Love to hafte and be con- 

yinc'd. [Going. 

Leo. So, here's another hare ftarted — Where are 

you going in fuch hafte, Fidelia ? [Comes for<ward. 

Fide. Madam, I hear that the cavalier, that Vm 

in fearch of, is a prifoner in the caftle; therefore, 

I muft immediately fetch my veil, and haften to 

f^e him. [Exit. 

' Leo. Now am I more unfortunate than ever! — 

What ftop fhall I put to this ? 

Flo, Madam, you rauft again confult your wit: 
you fee difcoveries gather like clouds, and I'm 

afraid 
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afraid the main ftorm will come rattling upon us 
immediately. 

Leoi I was never fo provokM in my life^ as I was 
at Don Philip's jealoufies, and all this I undergo 
for a perfon that I'm not fecure of — For as Fide- 
lia was the firft obje6k of Sir Charles's affections, 
flie'll ftill be the miftrefs of his heart — and pof- 
feffion there, as in the law, will make her eleven 
points before me. 

Flo, Then, Madam, in my humble opinion, 
'twill be better to drop this amcur — This lady will^ 
in the end, difcover all — therefore, . I think it 
better to forfake a vidory than to lofe it. 

Leo. I am of the fame opinion-^But what fhall 
I do in this affair? 

Flo, E'en follow the example' of declining cour- 
tiers — ^that is, whilft you've poffeffion of his affeci 
tions, think' 'tis more honour to refign than to be 
remov'd. 

Leo. But I mean, now I have gone fo far, how 
fliall I retire without hazarding my reputation ? 

Flo, Shou'd you truft his love, even the fuccefs of 
your amour will be of ill confequence — Therefore, 
appoint another affignation with him — let her into 
the fecret, fo far as not to give her unea{ineis> and 
carry her with you to meet hira^ 

£ 3 £/#• 
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Leo. Prudently advis'd — ^l3ut fee, ilie comes: I 
muft not let her go, for that will ruin all. 

Enter Fidelia. 

Are you refolv'd upon this adventure. Madam ? 

Fide. Yes : now I know where Sir Charles is, 
methinks, I am all impatience to fee him ! 

Leo. I'd advife you to apply yourfelf to fecond 
thoughts^ and ere you fix npon a refolution, to 
weigh well the confequence of this proceeding. 

Fide. The confequence ! 

Leo. Aye: confider, you are no more mifb-efs 
of your liberty — ^but are here now in confinement. 

Fide. In confinement, Madam! I defire you to 
explain your meaning? 

Leo. Then, in (hort, to clear up the myftery at 
once ; my father is an intimate friend of yours^— 
and for the fake of that friendfliip, he has here en* 
gag'd to fecure you. 

Fide. Am 1 fo barbaroufly betrayM then! 1 
thought, Madam, I had come to the governor's 
daughter for refuge, and not to a prifon to be con- 
fin'd in. 

Leo. I can't but make an allowance to your fur- 
prize^— and, therefore, yield to your refentrtent. 

Bat 
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But I couM wiih, you wou'd make yourMf a Httle 
cafy — for, perhaps, I migl^t yet propofe a taethod 
for your fatisfaStton.- ^Ha ! my farficr ! for Lea- 
ven's fake calm yourfelf a little. 

Enter Loren^D. 

Lm-, W|iat makes the lady appear in fuch a dif* 
order, Leoiiora? 

Fk, Now the cloud is gathered, \t be^ns to break 
before we are prepared for't, I4fi^» 

l»eo* A trifle only, my lord« 

Fide. No, Madam, 'tis no trifle— My lord, I 
^fik I have reaibn to be fo, 

>L«r. How, Madam L-r-J hqpe yoo have Fecdlv'd 
00 jU-treatmeht from any of my family. 

Leo. The lady was going abroad without your 
leave, and J believe fhe may take it ill, becaufe I 
told her the>confequence. 

L»or. How, Madam ! I am ibrry you ihou'd be 
led intoiuch ^ error. 

Fide. My lord, I confefs a point of ceremony 
might have oblig*d me to liave a&'d your leave--rbut 
either there is a mifUke on your fide ; or if you 
rightly knew me, and the caufe why I am here, I 
believe you wou'd not rcfufe me* 

E 4 ' Lor. 
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Lor, 'Tis becaufc I know both , Madam, I do rc- 
fufe you — and tho* you may command what freedomr 
you pleafe in the houfe, I beg you ftill to remember 
you*rc a prifoner. 

Fide, A prifoner ! Upon what account ? By what 
authority, my lord ? 

Lor. Madam, my authority was never wont to be 
call'd in queftion — ^befides, I thought I had fatisiy'd 
you as to that, when I feit'd you yeflerday with Sir 
Charles Winlove, 

. Fide, Seiz'd me yefterday with Sir Charles Win- 
love ! What does your lordfliip mean ?— In fhort, I 
believe you're impos'd upon. 

Lor^ Madam, if my fenfes are right, I am cer- 
tain I am not impos'd upon — and you muft pardon 
me, if I can't confent to be fo — Did not I bring you 
yefterday here in cuftody ? 

Fide. No, my lord : this lady and her fertrant, 
can witnefs I came here alone, and on my awn 
accord. 

Lor. To contradid the fair, may feem a breach 
of refpe<ft due to the fex — therefore, I can make 
you no other anfwer than this, that when young 
ladies are in love, *ti8 no wonder if they are thoa 
forgetful. 

Fide^ 
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Fide. Madam, Idcfire that. ypu'llfpeak,. and, fa- 
tUfy my lord as to your knowledge in this afiair. 

Leo. Madam, you fee my lord ia already fatisfy'd 
*— Befides, fince you arc wound in th# toil, I ihan't 
draw myfelf into the fharc to deliver you. 

I4fide^ 

Fide. My lord, this is very hard, thus to be fliut 
out of the light of reafon, to remain in. the darkncfi 
of myftery. 

Ser. Come along there — ^bring him before my lord 
|rovcmor. [Within. 

Lor. Ha ! what new difturbance is this ? 

Enter fervants ^ith A/pin. 

Jl/p. Gentlemen, dear gentlemen, don't- collar 
me fo furioufly — confider, to choke a man without 
a halter is againft law— befides, I am no Turk, and 
therefore am not ambitious of the honour of being 
ftrangled like a Grand Vizier. 

Leo. Ha ! *tis Sir Charles's man—- perhaps this 
may be of an ill confequence. - 

Lor. Let go your hold of him. What's the. mean- 
ing of all this ? 

- iH Ser. My lord, this is the fellow that made the 
difturbance laft night — for, fearching him, we found 
this piftol concealed in one of his pockets. 

zASer. 
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ad &r* Mf lord, we faelirre h^ came upoo a rery 
traiterottt dcffigft'-4br we difoofv^r'd him hid under 
one of the laaids btdt • 

Z^# A T^ pecttj feilow indeed !— Take him 
away, I'll conider of a pttaiihmeat for the rafcal* 

J^» This is an admirable place for law and. 
diicipUne'^Pnefts enjoin pehaace for lenten morti- 
&ationy and judges hang folks without hearing their 
defence. 

Xw. D'ye fift&me to murmcr in my prefence, 
£rfah ? What have you lo fay for yourfelf ? 

jijp. Say ! wity ttothii^, my kn^l I am uapro« 
vided with counfel, and therefore, my motion is, 
that I may defer my trial. 

Lar. Prithee, felicw, anfiver me to tie purpofe— 
What ace yon ? 

j4/^* Not guUly, my lord ; not guilty. 

Lor, I mean, finah, who are you? What's your 
buiinefs here ? 

^. My lotd, as to who I smi, I am my mailer's 
fervant ; and as to my buiinefs here, if you don't 
like ray company, I am ready to take my leave. 

Lor, Step htm s«-tI never faw fo impudent a fel- 
low before. 
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Tie. They fay. Madam, ht^s an finglBhtnan^ fer- 
Vant ; but I*m fare he has ah Irifli affimmce. 

Leo. Pray heav'n he has aifuratice enough to bring 
himfelf off ^ for Vm afraid this will open the fcene, 
and immediately difcover all. -[AJidem 

Lor. Hark'e fellow — give fbrac acxrouttt t)f your- 
fclf ; what profeffion are you of ? 

Jfi, Why, my lord, i wat upon my mafie^— 
In his chamber I'm his valet in ordinary ; fo m e ti mo 
his pimp in extraordinary -y and commonly, have the 
honour to be of his cabinet council. 

Lor. Thou art an excellent rafcal, indeed !«-• 
Prithee, fellow; who is jrour mafter? 

JJp, So ! thefe great folks are as forgetful of 
every thing, as they are of their promifes [AfideJ^ 
Is then my face a ftrangcr to your lorcKhip i 

Lor. Sirrah, if you had gold enough in your 
pocket to aniwer the brafs of yonr countenance^ 
you might outvie the moft impudent courtier kl 
Europe — ^but don't prefume to trifle vtith me thus 
any longer. 

Jfp. Then to refrefh your memoiy, my lord^ I 
am Sir Charles Winlove's fervant, and yoor lordfhip's 
prifoner at difcreuon. 

Lor. Ha ! I had forgot the rogue, indeed !«-So, 
Madam, does the fcene now begin to open or not ? ' 

Fide. 
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Fide. My lord, I am innocent of the charge ; and 
therefore, am fatisfy'd this can have no relation to 
me., . 

Lor. *Ti8 .well, Madam ; this will appear imme- 
diately. 

Leo. I'm afraid, Flora, now comes the clue that 
will unravel the myftcry at once. \^A^c. 

Lor. In the firft place, rafcal, what provok'd you 
to make fuch a diHurbance ? 

Afp. Why, my lord, I was affaulted in your lord- 
fliip's court-yard by a great mafliff, and I ufed that 
piftol as an inftrument to allay his fury. 

Lor. In the mean time, where was your mailer \ 

Afp. Only. playing a game or two, with my lady, 
vay lord. 

Lor. Very well, Madam !— Go on, firrah. 

Afp. Nay, my lord, I know no more, than that 
he was carry'd away from me by a fhe-confident of 
the lady's, vulgarly call'd a chamber-maid. 

Flo. Here's a treacherous rogue \ {Afide. 

Lor. How! Flora— did you conduA him to the 
lady's chamber? 

Flo. I, my lord !— -Certainly the fellow has not 
the impudence to fay fo ! 

Afp, Nay, I had not fuch cat's eyes to know any 
one in the dark % but methinks your voice agrees 

much 
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much with that pert lady's that brought the letter to 
my mafter. 

Leo. Sd, this rafcal will betray all. \AJide. 

Lor. Then this was a concerted bufinefs, I find,— 
Sirrah, let me hear no more of thefc pradices. — ^Di{^ 
charge the fellow, and let him return to his mafter. 

Afp. So, they fay, confefs and be hang'd ! — But 
I am come as clear off by turning eridence, as if I 
had bought off the verdidt of a jury. \Exit. 

Lor. So» Madam, I hope now you'll no longer 
deny your correipondence with Sir Charles Win- 
love — ^But I am forry, for the. fake of my refpe^l 
to your father, to fee you flill fo regardlefs of your 
honour. 

Fide. My lord, believe me, I am innocent— rflnd 
if Sir Charles has had any affeir here — 'tis with fbmc 
of your own family. 

Lor. I cou'd almoft wifli to be ignorant of fuch 
convincing proofs in relation to this a&ir'— but you 
mud pardon me, if I grow now to be more cautious 
of your proceedings — Flora, fhou'd I find you in tho 
leaft concem'd in this, you (liall no longer remain in 
my houfe. {Exit. 

Leo. Now is my time ! {j^fide^ — Methinks your 
countenance, Madam, fpeaks a furprize at thefe 
proceedings. 

Fide. 
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Fidi. I own I am fo coofus'd^ that J fcarce knowe 
whether this is reality, or an illufion* 

Le0. I fee, Fidelia, you are a little acquainted 
with the artificetof love, tbo' you are caught in the 
fiiare — Can't you dive into the myfteiy of this ? 

FUe* An ignonmt innocence is peculiar to our 
fbx ! and to dive into myftery, they iky, is a (in in 
any one but a brother of the profeffion— therefore^ 
I ihall let it reft, till it unravels itfelf. 

Le^ Were I in your cafe, I ihould rather be fired 
with a woman's curiofity, than be fo unmov'd at the 
turns of my fortune. 

FiJe* I am idready fatisfy'd of my misfortunes ; 
therefore, curiofity might betray me to a knowledge 
that^ perhaps, wou'd heighten 'em* 

Lio. Alas, Fidelia ! I am in as great a concern aa 
you are — ^for my quiet is equally at fbke with yours 
•^>ut if you will confent to come into my meafures, 
there is yet a way to make us both eafy. 

Fide. Propofeit: for methinks I cou'd embrace any 
method that cou'd bring me to the fight of Sir Charles. 

Leo, Know then, my father has contracted me 

p to one, who has all the qualities that can make him 

agreeable— 4iotwithfbmding which, I have lately en- 

tertam'd the addrefles of an Engliih cavalier, who 

now proves to be the very fame you were fpeaking of. 

Fide. 
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^ > Piie. What! Sir Charles Winl«ve) Msdam? 

Leo. The fame* 

Fide. How \ after having niin'd me, can he he fa 
perfidious to make his addre&t to snocher J'— -FaUe» 
man ! v 

Lio. Alas, all men at« the '£une, Fiddia K^n 
ihort) they ofe us as children do dieir toys ; aio.' 
fbiid of us at firft — but quickly ne|^e& «s to &1« 
low new fancies. -«^ But to p«ooeed-*^Yeileiday, I 
met diis Sir Charles at his lodgings, where my 
fkfher came^ attended with oiBccts, and f<»r'd us to*, 
getber ! — He was carryM to the caftle^ «ad I was 
brought home ^nceal'd in a veil; where, by the 
ctrcumdances of the ftoiy, I iod he mifiook me for 
you. 

Fide* WouM you be willing. Madam, to refign 
your intereft in Sir Charles, provided I would ftand 
to the reft ? 

Leo, Yes, Piddia, you fhall now fee me throw 
off the foftnefs of a lover for the craft of a poli- 
tician, to ferve you-— And as a firil proof of my 
friendlhip, I'll write to him as from myfelf: Flora 
Ihall carry the letter ; and if he can get his liberty, 
I'll engage he ihall meet us in two hours at ano- 
ther place. 

Fide* This is as I cou'd wifii. Madam. 

Leo% 
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Li&* One thing ' more* — ^I overheard your dif-^ 
courfe with that cavalier who is to be my hulband— ' 
1 fee hi9 jealou£es are cur'd, and all pomts are 
now clear'd to my content. 

Fide. Let us then be quick in our proceedings. 

L€0. With all my hesttt— we'll now retire, and 1*11 
write immediately to Sir Charles.-^— Flora, be ready 
within call to attend us, [Exeunt. 

Flom So, my lady is now come off again to her 
fatisfaftion.^— If our fex were as prudent in refblu* 
tion, as they are quick at invention, they would not 
prove fuch weak fools to the men. — However, I 
have learnt now, if occafion ferves, to carry on 
an intrigue of my own — for I find, tho' dangers 
happen from love, wit never fails to turn the tables 
upon fortune. 

Thus, when from fate our difappointments fall, 
.. Woman's invention can o'ercome 'em all» 



ACT 
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ACTV. SCENE I. 

The govenicr's haufe. 
Enter LoreoBO and Atonzo. 



M' 



Lor. XVX Y old friend, once more I congratulate 
your arrival to Valencia-- You are come in good 
time to vindicate the honour of your £itnily. 

Ahn. Come in a good time, fay you ! No, I 
am come in a very ill time, I can't fo much as 
thank you for your civility . — Hark'e, prithee 
look in my face now— Am not I very much alter'd ? 
Have not I fomething ytry rueful in my counte* 
nance ? 

Lor, What makes you fancy (b? 

AloH. Becaufe, methinks, I am no better than a 
laven, I can croak nothing but bad news. 

Lor. Come, come, be cheerful ; all will go well 
again* 

Alon. Yes, truly ! all is like to go mighty well, 
indeed!— My fon-in-law, that was to be, has been 
defperately wounded ; my daughter's run away, 
and my family's difgraced for ever; and you expedt 
me to be cheerful, do you ! 

Lor. Nay, but hear reafon. 

Vol. I. F Jlon. 
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Jlon, Nay, but I won't hear reafon ! What 
have I to do with reafon, when I come ih fcarch 
of revenge? — ^You fay, you have 'em both in your 
cuftody ! 

Lor, Suppofe F have ! You tell me the wounded 
cavalier is recovered, then what pretence can I have 
for detaining Sir Charles ? 

jilon. No matter, 1*11 conceal his recovery, and 
have the dog fuffer for his deaths 

Lor. Fye ! I am afliam'd to fee your paffion fo over- 
come your reafon — Suppofe your daughter loves him? 

j^Ion. Loves him! 'Sdeath^ who doubts but ihe 
does love him ! — ^What, becaufe the filly baggage 
has been fo weak as to fuffer him to ruin her, you 
would have me play the old dotard, and be as great 
a fool as my daughter ! 

Lor. Still you miflake me, — Why will you en- 
deavour thus to widen the breach, when I wou'd 
bring matters to a reconciliation ? 

Jlon, To a reconciliation ! — Ha, ha, ha ! this is 
pleafant, indeed ! — ^The fon of a whore has flole 
away my daughter, and for ought I know, ftie may 
have her belly up to her mouth; and you talk of 
bringing matters to a reconciliation I 

Lor, But fuppofe flie fhould love him; and he 
fliou'd have an equal paffion for her? 
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Aion. Why then, my curfe be an equal portion 
for them both ! 

Lor. Perhaps, he would confent to marry her. 

Alon. Marry her ! no, no, no ! The young fel- 
lows of this age, are not fuch fools as to debauch 
women, and afterwards to marry 'em. 

Lor. Nay, but- * 

Alon. Nay, but I know what it is to be a young 
fellow! I tell you their vows always diflblve with 
Tiipnities, and when the fort's furrenderM, all for- 
mer promifes are void o'courfe. 

Lor. There are, indeed, too many of the fair fex 
in that unhappy condition: but why fhould you 
judge fo hardly of your daughter ? 

Alon, Why fliou'd I not judge fo ? Did fhe not , 
run away with him ? Has fhe not a fanguine coni- 
plexion, and he a brawny back ? Is ihe not a pro* 

mi£ng girl, and he a fprightly young fellow ? 

Hien, why may not my daughter happen to be with 
child? 

X»#r. Still you perplex yourfelf with fancied in- 
juries only — Was flie ever loofe in her behaviour > 

Alon. No, I always believ'd her to be a very 
modefl girl : But now, fhe has certainly tailed of the 
tree of knowledge — ^he has open*d her fenfes, and 
enter'd her into her rudiments. 
Lor. Did you ever love your daughter ? 

F z Alon. 
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JIcw* y^es, toowdl; tbo* indeed; (he %¥JSiS a 
very good girl, and deferv'd it — Nay, naw J 
think «f db«r, the .tears <^ aie£tion fliil come into 
my eyes*! 

L4fr, indulge xdiat Aendernefs, smsmI jreafofi \will 
come o'courfe-^iEXye thdnk Z am your £iexul ? 

j^Ion. How IhouM I know Aat^ W^ were friends 
.once, indeedi! ^-'l^at is, wihen we Wier-e yauog-— 
^hen-we uff'd to 4riflk our ibotalc <tQgether,. ruln'd 
as many 'girls, and made as many x:uckolds as any 
rake-hells in Europe — But now, the fcene is 
changed i you are my Iprd governor! time, ab- 
lenj:e, and fl^te-affiucs may :have drave me out oi 
your memory. 

Lfir, Qmie, you Ihgll &e I am Mli yonr friend ; 
have patiexice, and Fil endeavour to hnng ail to 
alight -ivndei^anding. 

Alon. Pati<n€€ ! 

Lor. Nay, n^y^ foppreis your chojer, *ji]| you fee 
whether you have reafon for it — I'll now imme-' 
dia^eiy go, and propoie ap ho^ioufable t<%aty to Sir 
Chafries : i-n the mean lime i beg you to retire, and 
itot fee your daughter ^<tili I raturn to tell you my 

AUn, Your return will hdng vi^ a £ne account 
of fuccefs, indeed!— -We vss&a are certainly moft 

unhappy 



tmhappy wi'etfches--Wheh> ^ ate jwHing, we gcftJ 
children in the heat of our blood, who, whdn w© 
come to be old, gro^ <tefiibedibnt, and break our 
hearts in oi^ fb- gdtr into dur eftatcs^Wdl, I'll 
fey nd more, but 111' fettd Aifi rebel daughter of 
mifle to a nuhnei^, and there fixe (hall mbrtify for 
Ac fihs of^ the fldh— but* foif thw iJogue that Mar 
dteftauch'd' her, if ever I fee Mnv again,. Fll havfe^ 
his blood, tho' I meftt Mm in a fentoary. \iExif. 

SCENE, ne cqfile. 

Enter Sir Charles Winlove and Don Philipi* 

i>. PhzL Sir Charles, I am now convinc'd of 
your innocence— *My fufpicions were the foiid' ef- 
rors of my love, and as fuch I hope you'll eileem 
'em. 

^/> Cha. i do ; when I confider that jealous eyes 
always fee thro* a microfcope, that magnifies the 
meanei^ ttifles, to feem as of tlie greateft confe- 
quencfe — but had you not been my friend, t 
fhou'd not fo tamely have fubmitted to luch ufage. 

i). Phil, I own the raihnefs of my folly to be 
great— Let fools have the obftinacy to perlift in 
their errors — a generous foul elleems it rather as a 
point of honour, when convinc'd, to acknowledge 
'cm.— Therefore^ now let us turn the difcourfe — 
F 3 V\\ 
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ni aiTure you. Sir Charles^ I think the captive is 
very beautiful. 

Sir Cha. Beautiful as ever I faw ! 

Z). PhlU But flill, methinks, my lady excels her. 

Sir Cha. Every lover is apt to think his owa 
miflre(s the mofl deferving — Mine has wit as well 
as beauty ; and where the lufcioufnefs of one may 
cloy the appetite, the other whets it again, and 
makes all her charms as agreeable as ever. 

2). PhiU Wit and beauty are two irrefiftibJe wea- 
pons, indeed; but, I find, you are in a fair way 
to fucceed in your hopes. 

• Sir Cba. No, faith — Notwithilanding flie has 
fo many perfections, my fuccefs was but very in- 
different : whether th^ inconflant flar that governs 
the fex rui'd, I know not; but my reception proved 
^s great a difappointment, as the accident after- 
wards did a furprize. 

D. Phil. Oh ! that was a meer feint, only to make 
a trial of your love ! I find .you are not rightly ac- 
quainted with the variety of a lady's humour. 

Sir Cha. No, nor ever lliall, if 'tis fb much ad- 
dl^^ed to whimfey. 

D. Phil. But a lover fhou'd make it his bufinefs, 
iirll:, to ftudy the temper of his miflrefs, ai\d then 
to fhidy every method that may promote her 
plcafure. Sir Cha% ' 
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. Sir Cha, Then I am not fo much a lover as to 
fubmit my reafon to frenzy — For to ftudy the tern-, 
per of a woman, is like fearchingout for the phi- 
lofopher's ilone — a man may fpend his eilate, run 
mad, and grow never the wifer. 
. D. PhiL Notwithftanding your harfli cenfure of 
the fex, I wilh I knew the humour of my lady, fo 
fi^ as to gain remiffion for my folly. 

Sir Cha. So, this is ever the confequence of jea- 
loufy — Firft, you quarrel with your miftrefs for 
no reafon, and then are never eafy till you're re- 
concil'd. 

; D, PhiL I own it is a weaknefs, indeed ; but a 
Spaniard is fo unfortunate in his pafiions, that he 
can no more avoid the raflmefs of jealoufy, than 
be can expel the heat of his climate. — But what 
fervice. Sir Charles, can I do you now in your 
amour. 

Sir Cha. Why then, once more to truft you as a 
friend^ I have this day received a letter from the 
lady : — ^but fure there are fuch beauties in the ftyle ! 
not Ovid is more foft, nor Horace more fatirical. 

2). PhiL What are the contents of it ? 

Sir Cha. *Tis a kind invitation to another ap- 
pointment ; but interfperfed with reflexions from 
an excellent talent of wit in relation to my fervant's 
F 4 care- 
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(;are]efrfle& : — fiexc^ pridMe readJ k, and give m« 
your opiaion. 

Enter Afpin. 

So ! Where have you becai^ iurah ? 

^. Sii:, I have run thro? as dangerous adven- 
tures as a kaight-crEant— but as. I was- predeftiftated- 
to adl the part of champion^ 1 was pFepar'd wilil 
armour- accordingly. 

Sir Cha^ Were you. fo? Prithee, let'^ hear Ae 
wonderful defirriptioa of k. 

jlfp. Why, Sir, courage was the fupport of my- 
baqk ; caution the defence of my breaft ; wk was 
my noble bead-piece ; and this piftol, the weapoa 
with which I encounter 'd death and dcilruftion. 

Sir Cha. That piiiol, fisrak ! What occafioR had 
you lad night to make it give fuch an alarm ? 

Jlfp. Why, Sir, I was alTaulted by no lefs- than 
a fiery dragon— In Ihort, a great maftiff flew at my 
throat, and had I not had the courage to have en^ 
counter'd his fury, I had certainly been torn in- pieces. 

D. PhiL Nay then, Sir Charles, you muft never 
be angry with him for his valourr— Afpinr has- now 
rival'd the fame of St. George- — and I think his llatue 
ought to be fet up in memory of this atchievement, 
as a fecond honoiu* to your country. 



Aff. t^Htee is paft, wa«' But a ti^a! ftfr ttectouragc 
of a- hero-^-Fut tin? next misfortune I ffclF iiitd, re*- 
quir'd the deepeft peiiey <»# a flaidin«i, 

i>i P;^//; Aye ! pritfiee wlfat was that ? 

Afp. I was this morning difcover^(F by* ftrme of 
the fervanto-, ancf cawyM, *vi & armis^ a* prifbiifer 
before my lord governor. 

Sir Cbtt, iSyel Hdw camcyou oflF there, Afpin ? 

Afp. OB, Siri I brought myfdf off with a wer 
finger !' — Firfl', the* governor aflc'd me feverai quef- 
tions — r generoirily tdd- him the afftir yoir had' 
laft night with the lady — confeflion merited merojr, 
and I was immediately dJifirharged like^ a man of 
honour. 

Sir Cha, Were you fo, iirrah?' Know then', raf- 
cal; you have- difcovePd all my deiigns, avd'Tirthis 
moment make an example of you 

D. FhiL Hold', Sir Gharibs — confider, his folly 
is below your refentment. 

Sir Cha. r have fearce patience to fufFer' rtle d6g 
in my fight — Rafcal ! deceitful villain ! 

Afp. Is this the return for alt the dangers THave 
fttffer'd — Wellj 'tis an ungrateful age— -but P am 
not the firll: man of merit that has been flighted after 
his faithful fervice. 

Z). Fhlh 
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D. PhiL Come, be pacify'd. Sir Charles — all 
may be eafily brought off again. — Here, take your 
letter : I have read it, and approve of the dcfign. 
—But have you prepar'd any place for your appoint- 
ment with the lady. 

Sir Cha. No, as to that part, I believe, I muft 
rely upon you. •. 

D. PhiL Then I can help you at a dead lift — 
My apartment has a door into another ftreet — 
Order her to be carry 'd the back-way, and as 
fee's a Uranger to the place, ihe may be eafily de- 
ceiv'd. 

Sir Cba* I like the propofal well, — ^Afpin, go you 
this moment and conduct 'em. 

.Afp* So, tho' we men of merit are fo barba- 
roufly us'd, we are always wanted in a cafe of 
neceffity, 

,. Sir Cha, Sirrah, no prating ; mind what I fay, 
and go out of my fight. [Exit Afpin.] Now which 
way flaall I obtain my liberty for this adven- 
ture ? 

D. PhiL Oh, I'll gain you that freedom — and 
that you may the better by day-light pafs unknown, 
I'll fend you my cloak, and you Ihall muffle 
yourfelf in that — Ha ! the governor ! What means 
this ? 

Entar 
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Enter Lorenzo. 

Lor. Don Philip, I fee your friehdihip is not like 
that of the world, a meer counterfeit profefSon-— 
for you endeavour to fcrve the perfbn you value, 
tho' you fee him loaded with afHidtion. 

D* PhiL My lord, friendship is only ihew'd in 
adveriity : a man in profperity has abundance o£ 
profeiibrs — ^but had he need of one, not a friend 
amongft 'em all* 

Lor, Your friendlhip is mutual — Sir Charles fav'd 
your life, and you'd now return it with the pre- 
fervation of his — fo that you both arc exceptions, 
from the general rule of the world; for there's 
fcarce a perfon in it, befides yourfelves, can fay, I 
l)ave a friend. 

Sir Cba. Becaufe the reverfe of friendfhip is the. 
produ6t of a degene^te age ; where honefiy pafles 
for folly; perfidioufnefs for good policy; and all 
I manner of knavery, for neceflary wifdom to thrive 

\ in the world. — So that a man can no more be 

i affur'd of friends in adverfity, than a king or coun- 

try in diftrefs — ^when thofe that Ihou'd be fo, en- 
I rich themfelves in their deftrudtion. 

Lor. You are a young Stoic indeed. Sir Charles-^ 

However, I come now to ftand your friend, for 

I want 
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want of pity, in your cafe, wou'd be downright 
cruelty — ^and therefore, give me leave to make fome 
jftcfpcMt that may Be to- ybur fetisfa£tion,-KDon 
PlIiRj), 1 Hope yott^ eJccufe me a»fittfe. 
c i!h. Phih Rfy Ibrd, I take ttty leaVci— --Hai:k*e, 
Sir Charles, witet ihaff I do itf this afiaiY ? [.^^. 

^r C%7. .Oo, anvi: dctaiti the lady tilt I come — 
ittd d^ye Btar, feate otdfeiis^ ^ith the keeper for my 
frecdbnf. {^de, 

D. Phil, Never fear— I'll manage dF to the beflf 
advantage. [jF;!?//. 

Z<;n 1 iave tliiSf mornittg received adrlce of dsW 
Cavalier's recovery, thatr was thought to- ha'i^e bee'* 
IdH'd— -This I muf! yet keep as- a feci^t,. tiff I Ifeavtf 
bl-owgftf matters to bear, [j^e. 

Sir Cha. Now, my lord, if you pleafe, I am- 
ready to retfeh'^e your propofafy. 

Lor, Sfr Charles, I am come to you' concerning, 
att* affair of confequencc-^-You muft know, Alonzo, 
tfte fether of Fidelia-, and I, when young, were 
never feparatted from* each other— -Now, I uriderftand 
by a letter from Madrid, you hare lately deprived 
Ifim of his daughter. 

Sir Cha, How ! deprived him of her, my lord ! 

Lor. Aye ; but methinks I would- willingly heal 
this breach— therefore Td advife you td- ftnd fomc 

means. 
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,fi^ai»s^ by uvkkk ycHi V^^b^ ceconcile jou^ftlf tp 
tdm, and xieAq^ the J»Qiy)ur qf the young Jady. 

iS/r CZ'^. My lord, I ivftderftaqd you aof — 'Ti^ 
^e, J lave Fideiia as i»y 4ife ; but for her honour, 
it is not in the leafl forfeited on my account. 

Lor. H«r iadx^r is of a quite xrontRuy opinion*— • 
Thercfor^e^ if y<>u baviC eidier a. value for youxfelf, 
or an afie<^on for the youx^ ^^Yf y<Hi will confen^ 
tp thofe means, that will contribute to her ^lafe, a9 
well as to your own f^curjty. 

Sir Cha, My lorj^ I xnvn tthe wildnefs of ipy 
youth, — But I have fo true an aftedlion for Fid^Jiaji 
that fiwr my fecuiity, I prize it not in .co^iparifoa 
with her contend. 

JLor^ I {be, Sisr Cbarjie^y ywx ht^ to g^eft at 
n^y meanings— Therefi>r^ I qudUon npt but to find 
you the man of honour, I viras 9pt gt firft tight to be- 
lieve you — IJer /aj»p lupon your account is v/ery ranch 
beconiie tjie difconrfcof the world»-therjefi>re to iiieooa- 
cile all, wou'd you h? willing to afp^t Jier for a wife. 

iSir Cha. My lord, I needed not this prfiparaiiian 
to embrace £uich welco^p^ propof^ls* 

Lor. Confent to that, and 1*11 engage your pardon 
fh?ll be fecur'd. 

Sir Cha* My life is of ^ littk value to nac now, 
as when I ran the rifque of forfeiting it for her— 

But 
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But for the loofcr wifties that my inconftancy has 
been guilty of, cou'd I be fo happy to fee her, they 
wouM immediately vanifli at her fight. 

Lor. Know then. Sir Charles, the lady is ftill in 
Valencia. 

Sir Cha, How ! in Valencia, my lord ? 

Lor, She has remained in confinement at my 
houfe, ever fince I ycllcrday feizM her at your 
lodgings. 

Sir Cba. Nay, then there is a miftake in this — 
The lady that was taken with me, I can aflure you, 
is not Fidelia. 

Lor. Her father's fervant cou'd not be miftaken, 
and he afterwards faw her at my houfe. 

Sir Cha. I know her face too well to be deceived — 
The lady that was taken with me, I was a firanger to. • 

Lor. This is a pretty contrivance indeed ! 

In the firft place, the young lady owns herfelf to 
be Fidelia, but at the fame time denies a corref- 
pondence with you — and now you own a cofrefpon- 
dence with her, but deny fiie is the perfon— Who 
was it then that you had an affignation with laft night 
at my houfe ? 

Sir Cha. Since you have made a difcovery in 
that affair, 'twas with the lady that was feiz*d 
with me. 

Ler» 
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' Lor, And that lady, you pofitively fay, b not 
Fidelia ? 

Sir Cha, I do, my lord, and if I am in my fenfes, 
I am fure I can affirm it« 

Lor. Now fhe actually fays (he is — but denieg 
that (he has either feen you, or had any difcourfe 
with you in Valencia. 

Sir Cha, Nay, then there is a farther my^try in 
this ! — ^I am certain, the lady I met lafl night was 
not Fidelia. — Now if the perfon you mean, that 
denies all this, fhou'd prove to be her, then your 
lordfliip is miflaken, for (he can't be the fame that 
was feiz'd with me. 

Lor. Nay, there has been no art magic to tranf- 
form her, nor to change one perfon to another.-^ 
Therefore depend on't, (lie's the fame — ^Now the 
me(lenger from her father went away fatisfy'd (he 
was the right ; and (he, upon examination, own'd 
herfelf to be fo. 

Sir Cha. This makes it all feem more intricate 
ftill. 

Lor. Come with me, and let your fight convince 
. you. 

Sir Cha. By* this he'll difcover the lady is gone 
abroad, in order to meet me.-— What can I do ? 
I muft fubmit* [^«/<f. 

Lor^ 
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L^r. Come along tkea, Sir Qbarles^-^mochrnks 
I am impatient to have this riddle ezplain'd. 

^/> C6tf. A«i I the like, ray loni—- for I am 
fure, as the flory lies now, there i« i^ great a my- 
flery in it, 'xis beyond the power of a churchman to 
Unfold k, till we fee farther. [Exeunt^ 

SCENE, Don Philip's apartment in 
the g4><vernof^s hmfe^ 

Entxr Aipiu, Fidelia, ^d Leonora veiled. 

jljp. So, this is the firft time that ev« I turned 
gentlenian-uiher — Methinks I make a notable figure 
in my preferment— Nay, I don't know, but I may 
rife to be a great man. [^J^e* 

Leo* The creature looks as if he was in love with 
himfelf-^Hark'e, fellow, where have you brought us ? 

-^. Not a jot from your own inclination, I fup- 
pofe — Look'e, Madam, it is mafler's bufinefs to 
anfwer your queftions — Here my fervice is at end— 
Methinks jj;! begin to have a jantee air already — 
I'll fee how I can compliment [Jfide]. — ^Ladies, 
I am your mofl humble fervant, and_ fo I take my 
leave of fuch illuftrious beauties. [Exit. 

Fide. I never faw fuch a coxcomb in my life ! 

Leo* 
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Leo. Now we may venture to tTNVEiL — for I 
know not where we are^ by reafcm I never k)ok'd 
out of the chair. 

Fide. Perhaps Sir Charles may have provided 
us one of his miftrcfs's apartments — for I know, 
not what to think of him, now he's grown ib in- 
conftant* 

Leo^ Sure I'm no ftranger to this place, Fideiia. 

Fide, They feem to be handfome lodgings, and 
methinks are very prettily furni(h*d. 

Leo. Ha ! I am furpriz'd 1 

Fide. At what, Madam ? 

Leo. As I live, we are betray'd ! 
" Fide. How ! heaven forbid ! 

Leo. We are in my father's houfe, and this is 
Don Philip's apartment ! 

Fide. If fb, here's treachery indeed I What (hall 
we do ? 

Leo. Nay, now here's a more convincing proof; 
this is the very door that opens into one of my 
rooms ! 

Fide. Then, Madam, our refolutio* muft be 
quick as our thought ; for they'll certainly be here 
prefently. 

Leo, Oh, for a ftratagem now to outwit 'em — 
Stay, I'll look thro' the key -hole, and fee if I can 
difccrn my fervant. 

Vol. I. G Fide. 
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Fide* Is there any body to be feen ? 

heon Yes, there's Flora working with her needle 
at the window. 

Fide* Call foftly. Madam ; perhaps (lie may hear 
yoy, 

Leo^, Flora, hift, Flora ! — ^Don*t you hear ? 

Flo. Who calls? \mthin. 

Leok *Tis I — Fetch tibc key that belongs to the 
door, and open it* 

Flo* It lies, Madam, on your fether's table— 
I'll run and fetch it immediately* 

Leo* Now we fliall fucceed, and every thing will 
be right again. 

Fide* Madam, *tis all too late •— fomebody's 
coming up. 

Leo* Ha ! 'Tis Don Philip ! Affift me wit now, 
or never---Kcep clofc your veil, Madam^ 

Enter Don Philip. 

i>. Phil* What do I ffee, Leonora here ? 

Lear* Seeing this lady irt your apartment, Sir, I 
• came to keep her company till you cou'd come ac- 
cording to your aflignation. 

2>. Phil* Say rather, Madam, that you camft to 
meet Sir Charles Winlovc — that this lady is the 
confederate of yourfallhood, and that you have mif- 
taken this apartment for another. 
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Leo, How, Don Philip ! I neter &w fuch aiTu- 
tance in my life ! 

D. PhiU Madam, I find my fufpicions are not 
io groundlefs as I juft now bcliev'd *cra to be- 
But you fh^l fee my good-nature is not tobeim* 
pos'd upon. 

Leo, So! this is excellently fine indeed! — ^firft» 
to bring firange ladies to my father's houfe, and 
then to turn the &ult upon me, 

2>. FbiU Why, Madam^ can you deny that this 
lady came here with you ? 

Leo, Yes, Sir, I can— You know, that flie did 
not. 

D, FbiU Nor did not you come here to meet the 
Englifh cavalier ? 

Lto, I won*t fatisfy you, Sir. 

Fide, Sir, what have you done ? 1 expeded Sir 
Charles here ; and inflead of that, you are come 
and have incens'd the g^vernour's daughter to my 
ruin. 

D, PhiU Ha \ then I have been too raih indeed !— 
I find now, that this is the lady I look'd for, and 
jealoufy has brought Leonpra hither. \AJide. 

Leo, So, his countenance tells me, he begins 
to foften to my wifh — I fee her flratagem has 
took* \Afide, 

G 2 jy. PhiU 
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^ -D. fbU. What fliall I fay to her? [J^e.'\ 
Madam, I find already I have been in an error in 
my fufpiclons, but not in being falfe myfelf, 

Leo. So ! now you fee your a/farance won't take, 
you'd endeavour to conceal your falfcood. 

D, PhiL Madam, I can immediately clear my- 
felf of that — for to fatisfy you who this lady is — 

Leo. Oh, Sir, I am not fo paffionately in love, 
as to defire fatisfa^lion, 

Tlnter Flora through the other door. 

Flo. Madam, I cou'd not find the key before, 

or 

. Leo. Hifl:, Flora ; no more ! 

Flo. I find I fhall do mifchief if I talk.—. 
Madam, your fathe^r *8 coming with another cava- 
lier. 

D. Phil. Prithee, Leonora, hear me juflify my- 
felf. 

Leo. No, I'll relate it all to my lord, and ^s I 
never lov'd you, fliall be glad of this opportunity 
to be rid of you — Excellently come off! \/^ei- 

Enter Lorenzo, Sir Charles, €tnd Afpin, 

Lor. Ha ! what's the matter daughter ? 
' Leo. My father and the Englilh cavalier ! I am 
certainly bctray'd again* [4fi^^* 

SirChih 
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*; Sir Cha. His daughter ! I am flrangely deceived 
then— for I am fure this is the lady that was taken 
with me. [-4^* 

LoTn Speak, Leonora. 
. Leo, Your lordihip fhould aik that gentleman, 
who makes private aflignations, and brings itrange 
ladies to your houfe. 

Lor. How, Don Philip ! 

D* PhiL Pardon me. Sir Charles, for impeach- 
ing you — But egad, all muft out — This lady is 
the captive, and came here to fee my friend, who 
was to have met her by flealth* 

Sir Cha, That lady the captive! — Now wou'd 
they, tho* I fee her in my prefence, perfuade me 
I am blind, and change her to another perfon. 
. Lor^ Sir Charles, you feem ftill to remain in the 
dark — Pray, Madam, unveil — Now is it Fide- 
lia or no? 

SirCha* Ha! I am thunder-ftruck! -^Sure 'ti« 
the fond error of my eyes ! 

Lor. What fay you now, Sir Charles ? 

Sir Cha. And yet, methinks, I cannot be de* 
ceiv*d — Is it my Fidelia then? 

Fide. Oh, Sir Charles! 

Sir Cha. It is, it is ! — The mufic of her voice 

informs me now 'tis (he!—- Oh, my Fidelia! let 

G 3 me 
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me fly with joy into thy arms, and breathe my foul 

upon thy lips. 

• Fide. Long have I wifhM, Sir Charles, for fuch a 

happy meeting! — but paft misfortunes wouM be 

an unwelcome theme — your love will recompenfe 

*em — Be conftant for the future, and 'tis all I 

sifk. 

Sir Cha. No chance, but death; fliall ever part 
us more ! — Sure I am loft in transport and fur- 
prize ! — Oh, my Fidelia ! methinks I cou'd re- 
peat thy name, till diftant waters catch the charm- 
ing echo, and when they rowl high in their moun* 
tain-waves, refofind it to the fldesl 

2>. FhiU Nay, amongft all your adventures I 
think I never faw you in fuch raptures before. 

Sir Cha* Pardon me, friends, if all my fenfes are 
o'ercome with joy and admiration ! 

Lor. This is pleafant indeed ! Sir Charles — that 
you fhou'd contrive to fee the lady, and yet not 
know fhe was here before. 

Fide. My lord. Sir Charles is a cavalier for the 
ladies — and fuch ever cfteem fecrecy as a point of 
honour: — therefore, you muft excufe him for his 
reafons. 

Sir Cha. Ha ! now I begin to underftand this 
myfteiy !— Fidelia has given me a hint of my in- 

conftancy— 
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Conftancy — ^but I muft conceal my affeirs with the 
other lady from the company. [^Jir. 

Lor* Is the riddle explained to your fatisfadtion. 
Sir Charles? 

Sir Cha. It 18, my lord. 

Leo. So, I fee he has taken the hint — Well, tho* 
I have loft my lover, I (hall preferve my honour, 
that's one comfort. [^fi^^ 

Afp. Now, I believe by the joy of my niafter, 
and the humour of this company, that all is like to 
go well : — ^if fo, ^tis the firft good accident that ever 
I knew a woman the occalion of. \AJide. 

Lor. Now, to add to the pleafuoss you receive— 
know, I have this morning had notice from Madrid, 
that the cavalier who was thought to have been kill'd, 
is perfectly recovcr'd of his wounds. 

Sir Cha, This is happy indeed ! — for methinks, 
my Fidelia, I would not have the ftain of blood fully 
my charafter, nor a melancholy thought amidft the 
joys of love. 

Lor. Sir Charles, you muft grant me the favour 
of folemnizing your marriage at my houfe, with 
thefe that are to be coupled alfb. 

2>. Phih Shall I then, Madam, have the happi- 
nefs of a reconciliation at laft } 

G 4 Leom 
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Leo. Aye, Don Pkilip— for as this a&ir has been 
carry'd on by quarrels, I think it may naturally end 
in marriage. 

Fide* Now there is nothing wanting, to com- 
plcat our blefling, but a necoaciliatfon v^th my 
father. 

Lor. That, Madam, I hope is in my power to 
gain you ; for know, that the lord Aionsu) is novr 
in my houfe. 

Fide. What ! in Valencia, my lord ? 

Lor. Yes, Madam — but here he comes !— retire 
at a diflance, and you fliall fee me break this affiur to 

him. 

\The company retire to the hack-pat t ofihejtage. 

Enter Alonzo. 

Lor. So, my lord ! I have feen Sir Charles Win- 
love, according to my promife. 

Alon. Well, and what does he fay ? How does he 
behave himfelf ? 

Lor. As I expeded, my lord, 

Alon. As you expefted ! Humph ! that is, I fup- 
pofe, you have told him the news of the cavalier's 
recovery ; and now he very peremptorily bids de- 
fiance, and intends to march off with my daughter. 
I Lor% 
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Lor. Still you won*t compiiehead me. 

Alon, Lord, I tell yoa, I do comprehend you^ 
Don't I know that he i$ a very bloody-minded fel- 
low ? Has he not ftole away my daughter, and fer 
ought I know rifled her of all ?— and this I can't 
comprehend, forfooth ! 

Lor^ You won't hear me- ■ ■ 

Alott. Nay, I tell you, I do hear you— but I'll 
iiot be fo impoe'd upon I am refolv'd — A pen and 
ink there ! Since the law won't do me juftice^ I'U 
write the dog. a challenge,, and you ihall be the bearer* 

Lw. A very pretty office for a magiAiate indeed ! 
but fuppofe he fhou'd fubmit to your own terms ? 

jiion. Why let him— * My terms are fword and 
piflol, tell him fo !-^Odd, tho' I am an old fellpw, 
I can ddW take a breathing upon occaiion. 

Lor. Nay, iince I can't fatisfy you myielf, I have 
another card to play. — Come forward there* 

lT/?e comfianj approach^ Sir Charles Winlove atui 
Fidelia kneel.] 
Now will you be brought to reafon ? 

Jlon. Ha ! what's the meaning of all this ? 

Lor. Speak to him. Madam. 

FiJe. My lord ! confider I am your daughter* an4 
for^ve my weaknefi, 

Jlo/t. Humph ! 

SirCJta. 
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Sir Cha. My lord, we only want jrour bleffing to 
compkat our happinefs ! 

Alon* My bleffing ! — . Why, I was talking of 
cutting your throat you dog: — and now inilead of 
tilting, you aik me for my blefling. 

Lor. Sir Charles has had an honourable afFedion 
for your daughter ; and he only wants your confent 
to make her his wife. 

Alon, Make her his wife, fay you !— rls he in 
earnefl ? 

Sir Cha. My lord, I am. 
' Alon. Nay then, take her with all my heart—* 
Rife, daughter, I forgive you, and heaven ble6 
you both. 

Lor. Now, *ti8 as it (hou'd be. 

Alon. Aye, and fo it is — Since he makes her his 
^ife, I am very well fatisfied ! — Bufs me daughter, 
and you too Sir Charles — and now we are all 
friends again. — But I did intend to fend you a 
challenge, faith — however, inftead of puftiing at 
me in a duel, torn your weapon upon my daughter^ 
and make me a grand-father — d'ye hear ? 

Lor. Why, that's well faid ! — But won't you 
take notice of the reft of the company ? 

Alon, Aye, with all my heart— Who are thfey ? 

Lor» 
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Lor. This is my daughter, and this my fon-in-law 
that 18 to be. 

Alon. Is this your daughter? — Faith, (he's veiy 
pretty !-— Madam, by your leave \Saltttes ^^],— 
Well, fince we are all reconciled, old friend, let'i 
have an entertainment fuitable to this occafion. 

[A dance 9 after ivhicif they come forwarJJ] 

Sir Cha, [To the governor^] My lord, I thank yoU 
for the favours that I here receive, — ^And nov^, my 
Fidelia, I begin to be fatisfy'd, that true happineft 
only confifls in a retirement from the follies of the 
world, — And your conduA has fo far converted me 
;from a loofe opinion of your fex, that I ihall ever 
think 

No j«yB on earth can with chafte love comparei 
And, beyond riches, prize a virtuous fair. 
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SPOKEN BY MISS LINDAR. 

W ELL! as Ftti champion foryoungBayes'spIay^ 
.Take caiCy good people, of the words you fey ! . 
For If I like *em not, I Ihall abafe you ! 
And were I big enough" — ^I wou'd fo ufe you I 
What have I md ? You laugh at my behaviour, 
And think me yet too young to aik a favour. 
Faith now I'm cool again, I thmk fo too ! 
What did our author then intend to do ? 

1 muft confefs, I'm angry at th* abufe 

To fcftd m« hefe, to make his play's excufe ! 

Why, what a piece of folly has he fhown ? 

He fliouM confider I'm not yet full grown ! 

If I had reach*d my teens, or fomething nigh, 

I ihou'd have been well pleas'd my ftrength to tfy ! 

Howe'er gallants, I yet believe — a kifs 

Might bnbe the boldeft — furely none wou*d hifs ! 

Nay, as it is, you each m\x^ itand my friend. 

If youth's a fault, I ev'ry day {hall mend ; 

For here'youknow, like gard'ner*s forc'd endeavours, 

We fprout apace ! and foon may grant you favours— 

And when I'm ripe, I find it in my nature 

To be a very eafy loving creature ! 

I wou'd do much to gain your future graces- 
Come ! let me fee a fmile upon your faces ! 
If you once think to put on frowns to fright me, 
I'll be reveng'd, and die a maid to fpite ye. 

[Runs fff» 

SIR 



SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 

A 

TRAGEDY. 

ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN 
DRURY.LANE, 

IN THE YEAR 1724, 

BY HIS MAJESTY'S SERVANTS. 

Obfequium amicos, Veritas odium, pant ! 

TBEENT. 

O foeliz hominum grenus ! 
Si veftros animos amor, 
Quo caelum rcgitur, regat. 



T O 

HERBERT TRYST, ESQ^ 

OF THE 

CITY OF HEREFORD. 

SIR, 

1 HAVE been told, Vis a cuftom to 
afk permiflion for fuch kind of addrefles; 
but there is fomething fo very mean in 
this civility, to afk your pardon for ne- 
glefting it, were to deferve your in- 
dignation. 

If merit ought to be preferred to what 
the world calls greatnefs ; if a fenfe of 
paft favours Ihould be confidered, be- 
fore future views; you. Sir, have the 
jufteft title to this Dedication from me, 

were 
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were the play a performance more worthy 
your acceptance. 

Had other authors the knowledge and 
experience of your virtues that I have, 
I Ihould find many rivals, when I beg 
leave to fubfcribe myfelf, 

S I R, 

Your devoted. 

Humble fervant, 

Richard Savage. 
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X HE importunity of the Publilhcr being 
very preffing, I omit the Preface, which T in- 
tended ; wherein I propofed, by way of Effay, 
A Discourse on Tragedy : the fubjeft be- 
ing too copious to treat of, in this fhort time, 
I defer it, either to publifh it fingle, or to join 
it with fome other work. 

But my gratitude prompts me to declare 
the obligations I have to my belt and deareft 
friend, Mr. Aaron Hill, for his many judi- 
cious correftions in this Tragedy, On that 
worthy gentleman, whofe mind is enriched 
with every noble fcipnce, and in whofe breaft 
.all the virtues of humanity are comprifed, it 
will be my pride, to offer my fentiments in a 
more diftinguifhing manner hereafter. 

Vol. I. H I think 
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I think it my duty alfo, to return thanks 
to the town, for their favourable reception 
of this play ; and for the applaufe their indul- 
gence beftow'd on the performance of the 
young aftors : particularly, for my own fucr 
cefs, in a double capacity, as a&or and author, 
I fhall ever publickly confefs their gencrofity, 
as it will ever prove my fccret fatisfaftipn. 

Notwithftanding the difadvantage this play 
may have received in the reprefcntation^ I can- 
not omit acknowledging a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Theophilus Gibber, who was very care- 
ful in the management of the rchearfals, and 
endeavoured to inftruft every one concerned in 
the play ; a mechanifm, which my inexperi- 
ence, as an a£tor, made me incapable of. 

Though an author knows the meaning of his 
fcenes, he may be unacquainted with a thea- 
trical method of fetting them in the moft 
advantageous appearance. Example enforces 

precept : 
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precept i and therefore, Mr. Gibber, junior, 
took the nobleft method to improve others, 
by doing juftice to his own charafter ; and," 
though he labours under the prefent difadvan- 
tage of fmall ftature, I cannot help concurring 
with the opinion of many others, that in aftion 
and elocution, he is certainly a prodigy ! 
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N. 



E W to the ftage — by no paft praifes fir'd ! 
Young, and unfam'd, and but by hope infpir'd : 
Raife us to reach that hope's ambitious call. 
Or with foft pity, break our threkten'd fall. 
Small tho* our merit be, your minds are great, 
And undeferv'd applaufe may worth create : 
Sweetncfs fits fmiling, where the heart beats true, 
And they praife mofi, to whom mod praife is due* 

Low let me court ye to befriend our caufe ! 
If juftice pleads not, generous pity draws. 
In a full world, our author lives, alone 
Unhappy ! — and, of confequence, unknown : 
Yet, amidft forrow, he difdains complaint ; 
Nor languid, in the race of life, grows faint. 
He fwims, unyielding, againft fortune's flream, 
Nor to his private fufF'rings, floops his theme : 
Adopts the pains which others undergo. 
And, for your pleafure, feels not his own woe. 

They fliou'd themfelves be pleas'd, who love to 

pleafe ; 

And he who fears not mis'ry, merits eafe. 

Oh !-^fave unfriended virtue from diflrefs— 

'Tis the divine prerogative— to blefs I 

Sad| 
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Sad, for the tragic fcene, your hearts prepare. 
Where lore kills friendfhip, and awakes defpair ; 
Where cherifli'd mifchiefs tow'r above controul. 
And warring pafSons rend the tortur'd foul ! 

V 

Taught by the pi6kurM woes, which weep to-night, 
Let long-weigh'd caution guide your wifhes right : 
Slow, thro* your eyes, give fmiling ruin way j 
Love, by that pafs, but enters to betray I 
Beauty fades faft — nor will it's tranfient grace 
Sooth the fick bofom, when the thought takes place« 

But when twin fouls each other's tranfport claim, 
And pant and bum, and twifl their flruggling flame. 
Safe let *em meet, by no falfe fears opprefs'd ; 
f orin'4 to be one, and, till rejoin'd, unbl^fsM ! 
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SIR THOMAS OVERBITRY. 

ACT I, SCENE I, 

1 

JEarl of Northampton and Sir Gervas Elloways, 

Nor. XjL O W cheerfully hath this day's light 

broke forth \ 
The new rifen fun, dreft rich in orient beams, 
Beholds, with triumph^ the late wife of Effex 
Tranfplant her beauties, from his barren fliade. 
To flourifh by the heat of lore and Somerfct. 

EIL Never fhall I forget the tempting bride | 
Such dazzling lufhre fparkled from her eyes, 
That the proud gems flie^ore fhonc dim beneath 'em ; 
Inviting warmth glow'd lovely on her cheeks, 
And from her tongue flow'd fuch melodious founds, 
That lift'ning rage grew gentle as her accents. 
And age was youth again by lopking on her ! 

Nor. Yet, tho' her features are as foft as air. 
Strong paflSons urge her mind to manly daring ! 
Work'd up by nature with unufual flrength. 
Vengeance, ambition, and the warmth of greatnefi 
Swell in her foul, and lift l\er above woman. 

£IL That Overbury, who oppos'd this marriage. 
Will frown on its conclufion — He's your enemy I 

H4 When 
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When correfponding with the court of Rome, 
•Twas he who iatercepted dangerous letters. 

Nor. He did, nor think that I forget he did It ; 
My genius y baleful as a comet's blaze. 
Hangs o'er his head, and bums with red revenge I 
Nay, he's my rival too ! — That fiery thought ' 
Glows in my breaft ; and as I weigh my wrongs, 
I fwell like iEtna, when her fulph'rous rage 
Bur (Is o'er the earth, and rolls in floods of fire. 

Ell. Your Ifabella, Somerfct's fair charge. 
Is fure an abfha£k of divine perfedlion ! 
While Overbury's^love, like a black cloud. 
Cuts off, and intercepts the glittering pro(pe£t. 

Nor. O ! name it not — ^it muft not, fhall not be ! 
Old as I am, I'll fnatch the pleafurc from him; 
And love and policy fhall join to crufh him. 

Ell. You know her charms are Somerfet's difpofal. 
Warm in the luftre of our late Queen's graces, 
'Tis flrange, to mark the power of time to change us* 
Her father fhone the favourite of the court : 
But when his day of hope at length declin'd. 
Drove by his enemies he fled to Scotland, 
Pin'd there, and, chill'd with forrows, died an exile. 

Nor. 'Tis well — but I have news more worth 
relating ! 
Wade, the lieutenant of the Tower's difplac'd, 

£//. 
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£//. May I remind your lordfliip of a promiie? 
Nor* Thou needfl not, Eii'ways, I fo truly priasc 
thee, 
That were my mind big with my country's fate. 
With plots, which known, would blaft my life and 

honour, 
I ihott'd, I think, unfold *cm to thy friendfhip— • 
Of that hereafter — See, the bride approaches ! 

[Exit Ell. 

Enter the Countefs of Somerfet. 

Kor. Hail, to thofe charms ! that fmile upon the 
morn, 
And fweetly gild it, like a milder fun ! 
May joys, m circles, dance away your days ! 
And length of years fuftain your bridal pleafuresl 
Fair Somerfet ! now happy to^, and great ! 
Bleft with perfeaion to the Height of thought ! 
The worth that could defence b^uty like your's, 
Infures foft blifs, and heaps long life with pleafure. 

Count. Thus^-whilealover, talk'd my Somerfet, 
His words fell foft like hov'ring flakes of fnow, 
And in cold tremblings melted on my bofom ! 
But now, alas ! 

Nor. You cannot, fure, fufpeft him ! 

Count. He has alarm'd 

A pride 
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A pride that catchw the firft fparfc, and kindles I 
To be fbrfaken, is a thought of horror ! 
Oh ! it wouM grate the woman in my foul. 
To have my pride fubduM and make me mad ! 
Tho' but laft night our nuptials Hx'd him mine ! 
Starting this morning from my flighted arms, 
Tho«ight feem'd to prefs his mind^ iighs heav'd hi| 

boibm, 
And, as repenting of his wifli poflefs'd, 
Full in the blufliing dawn, he rofe and left me. 

Ner. TTiere is a damp, I know, that clouds his joys, 
A vapour, which your warmth might foon difperfc* 
Count. What points my uncle at ? 

Nor, ni fpeak it plainly 

Overbury! 

That rcftlefs foe of ours — your huflxand's friend ! 
This morning is expedled, 

Couni, Overbury ! 
Then aid me indignation — ^rage — and vengeance ! 
Nor, Wifely, you call on rage for its affiftance j 
JulHce would be too flow for your revenge. 
And confciencc bids us give it up for ever ! 
But what is confcience ?^— a thin empty name, 
That terrifies, like ghofts, by fancy rais'd* 
Ev'n the moft brave ufe ftratagcms in war 9 
And what are plots againft a private foe. 
But fclf-defence f— the firft great rule of nature ! 

Coufti 
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Cmnu My lord, I fee to what your counfel leads me ! 
I am a woman ! oaj, a woman wrongM ! 
And when oor fex, from injuries take fire. 
Our foftnefe turna to fury I— and our thoughts 
3reathe vengeance and deilru6iion ! 

Nor. Spoke like yourfelf 1 
, C^funu Oh 1 I'm tranfported with infpiring heat \ 
You know I never lov*d the Earl of Somerfet, 
'Twas intereft, 'twas ambition won. me to him ; 
And there's one thought, I own, has rack'd my peace. 
The only one I e'er conceal'd from you. 

Nor. Ihftruft me^— It may ferve us as a plan, 
From which I'll raife a pile of tow'ring mifchief, 
Shall nod with watchful horror o'er his head, 
'Till, tumbling, it Ihall crufh him into ruin. 

Count, Know then, with fhame I fpeak it, I have 
lov'd him ! 

Nor. Lov'd whom ?■ — not Overbury ! 

Count. Yes! lov'd him, more than I deteft him now ! 
Each thought, look, geflure has confeft the folly ! 
Nay, I have wrote-^ heav'n ! I know not what \ 
Reafon was fled ! — and every thought was madnefs I 
And now he may betray me ! 

Nor. May! he will — • 
Thefe letters muft be artfully won from him : 
Succeeding, we flir Somerfet againfl him ; 

I Revenge^ 
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Revengef with tranfport then, would fwecten all 
The rage of flighted love — urge that difcreetly : 
I know the temper of your lord— *twill fire him !— 
Touch but that point, and jealoufy pleads for you— 
But mark ! he comes, and feems amus'd and peniive 2 
*Ti5 fit we part— anon we'll fix our fcheme. 

[Exii Count. 

Enter Earl of Somerfet* 

Sam. A kind good-morrow to my honoured uncle t 
Now fortune feems to fmile in earneft on me ; 
This^laft night's bleffing crown'd my warmeft wifli. 
And kindling fancy from the thought takes fire ! 
Oh ! my good lord ! language gives way beneath it, 
The painter's colours, and the poet's art 
Cou'd touch but a faint image of my joys. 

Nor, And yet, if I miftook you not, at entrance, 
Your looks were low'ring, and your bofom labour'd ! 
Thro' the gay fmile of your diflembled joy, 
I faw th' obfcuring fhade which wrap'd your foul. 

Som, Sure, you miftook! — I think I was all 
rapture ! 
How I adore your niece — be witnefs, heaven ! 
Witnefs ye ibh dcfires ! that f>yell my veins, 

And beat but to the mufic of her love 

Dearly I love her ! to diftradion love her ! 

Nor 
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Nor words can fpeak— nor thought can feel my 

paflion ! 
But— Oh ! Northampton ! 

Nor\ Speak. 

Som, I have a friend 
Dearer than life ! and» as my honour, precious ! 
Our wiflies and our interefls are the fame ! 
Friendfhip has join'd us in fo flrid a band. 
As if one.parcePd foul inform'd us both ! 
Yet he 

Nor, Let not his partial hate of her perplex you I 
A wife becomes the trueft, tend'reft friend. 
The balm of comfort, and the fource of joy ! 
Thro' every various turn of life the fame* 
For men, they are not as they were of olcU— 
Oft their profeflions are the arts of intereil ! 
You'll find the friendfhip of the world is ihow. 
Mere outward fliow ! *Tis like the harlot's tears. 
The ftatefman's promife, or falfe patriot's zeal. 
Full of fair-feeming, but delufion alL 

Som. Not fo — then might I think you not my 
friend ! 
Shall I, becaufe I live in faithlefs times, 
Diftruft a virtuous man ? or fhou'd 1 flight 
- A faithful fair-one, 'caufe her fex are falfe ? 
If thefe are maxims, ties can bind no more t 

All 
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Ail that 18 human is fbr ever loii:, ^ 

And brutes are e*en as we are. 

Nor* Come, my lord ! 
This Overbury ! he's the thorn that galls you ! 
Truft me, I know him well — he has a foul 
Too harihly formM for fuch endearing friendfliip* 

Som. Greatly you wrong him ! I have found him 
tender 
As firft-made mothers to thdr erring infants. 
Firm to his prince, and faithful to his country ; 
A braver fubje6t England never boafted. 
Nor man a nobler friend than Overbury; 

Nor. Can he be jailly callM your nobleft friendi 
Yet facrifice your blifs to private malice ? 
Let not a ihow of friendfhip make you wretched. 
Nor break the bands whi<^ heaven and love have made« 

Som. Know you, my lord, fo little then of So-* 
merfet. 
That you can wrong him with fo pow a thought ? 
My wife ! to tell you but how much I love her ! 
Twou'd, like eternity, admit no end. 

Nor* I've done — your fafe difcretion be your 
^uide. [Exit. 

Som. A wife ! a fnend ! Oh ! they include all joys I 
And love and friendihip are io near a-kin, 
They ihou'd, like poetry and mufic, join \ 

Each 
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Each form'4 uo grace the other— Why, then, in me, 
Why, in my briaaii, ihou'd friendlhip jar with love? 



Enter Sir Thomas Overbury* 

Som^ Fly to my al*ms-*Welcome as eafc to pain. 
As health to nature, or relief to want ! 

Over* O Somerfet ! ^graft me on thy boibm I 
Each day of abfence feemM a lingering age ! 
But I have haded e*en to out-ftrip time ! 
Left the dull hours behind me as I flew. 
And reach'd the goal of all my wifhes here. 

Som. Friends, who thus meet, poflcfe fo loft a Mifi,- 
That none, but thofe who tafte, can gucfs our joy. 

Over. May ours live to the laft verge of being! 
Nay, ev'n in death ! for then, if thought remains, 
Shou'd mine but meet a foul in worlds to come, 
Whofc generous flame €ublim*d it from the refti 
I fhou'd be apt to call it — Somerfet 1 
Bat tell me — for my mind has dwelt upon thee, 
Has thy fond heart rcgain'd its liberty ? 
Does the late EflTex yet appear herfclf ? 
Or art thou ftjll bewitch'd with her inchantment ? 

Som. Alas ! thou know'ft not what a tever feels. 
' Over. Have I a foul for friendfliipy not for love ? 

There'* 
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There's one who knows my foftnefs but too well! 
Knows how her beauty fires ! her virtue charms me I 
Eflex, I fee, iUU hangs her witchcraft round thee. 

Som. Wou'dft thou but view her with impartial eyes ! 

Over. Why, I confefs (he's fair; and when fhe talks, 
Inchanting foftnefs melts upon her tongue. 
And £ows in feas of mifchief !-^he has beauty. 
Which fpreads and blooms like a frefh-opening flow'r! 
Butpoifonous adders lurk beneath its ftalk: 
And from fuch briars ihoots this lovely rofe. 
It wounds the touch which it invites to crop it. 

Som. But let me beg thee, if thou lov'fl thy Somerfet, 
If friendihip makes my peace of mind thy care. 
No more to (hock me on this tender point. 

Over* 'Twere flattery all, not friendfhip, to comply ! 
The wound can ne'er be cur'd that (liuns the probing! 
Kind is the hand that wipes the duil from virtue. 
And counfel 19 a bend's peculiar ofHce. 

Som. Truft me, my friend, that counfel comes 
too late. 

Over. Hear me ! — ^for, as I love thee, I will fpeak! 
What tho* her outward charms attradt the eye. 
Virtue, the gem within, is long fince faded ! 
Her &me, like fleih that blackens in the fun. 
Is blown and bloated by the breath of thoufands. 

Now, 
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Now, as a man, weigh well ere yoii refblVe, . 
For when a woman's reputation's gone^ 
All that repenting virtue can infpire. 
Can never fix it ii^ its flate again. 

Som, Cruel repprt, I know, has wrong'd her worth i 
Envy fiill feeds upon the faireft frait, 
And fpreads its poifon on the wings of virtue ; 
It blinds ev'n Overbury to accufe her. 

Onfer. My lord, my lord, I am no (Iranger to her! 
Her trial with her late wrong'd hu{band, Eflex ! 
Her loofe pretenfions for that.wifli'd divorce \ 
I Imow it all ! — and, by my foul, I think. 
Dear, as I love thee, could'fl thou iloop fo low 
As to receive that wanton to thy arn^s, 
•Twould (hake my friendfhip fo— I could not fcorn 

thee— 
But ere I'd fee thy fhamc — I'd range the world^ 
And leave thee to the ruin thou'rt fo fond of !- 
Should'fl thou ! — Alas ! what mean thofc ftarting tearF, 
Big drops of fweat — dead palenefs — trembling limbs ! 
Signs of fome flrong confuiion ! 

Som,, O my friend ! 
I mnft not— cannot hide a thought from thee ! 
She, from whofe charms your friendfliip wou'd dlf- 

fuade me, 
Is now niy wife I 
Vol. I» I Over^ 
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Over4 Your wife ? 

Som, i/ly much lov'd wife. 

Over* Oh ! what^are men who love !— My lorf, 
Pvc done ! 
Onefigh to friendlhip only— and no more ! 
All thofe convulfive Oiaits that ihock thy frame. 
Were the prophetic warners of ray fall* 

Som. Said'ft thou thy fall ! fall iirft a thoufand 
Somerfets. 

Otf^r. That I flill love thee— witnefs this embrace I 
Witnefs thefc tears !— but from this fatal hour, 
Join'd, as you are to her— we part for ever. 

Som. O ftop— repent — ^recall thofe haily words ! 
What ! part for ever ! 

O^er. For ever our alliance, not our love^ 

Som. I fear I have no friend — ^but Ovepbury^ 

Over. You have a wife, and friendihip is her office ! 
It flings my foul to fee thee thus betray'd, 
And ray foreboding heart e'en bleeds with pity ! 
All that is left me now is to avoid thee. 
And not to fee, what but to hear will kill me. 
Farewel, my lord — may ceafelefs bleffings wait you. 

[Exit, 
Someffet alone. 

Som. Sorrow, eternal forrow claims me now I 
Ail happy fortune flies for ever from me I 

Whatc'er'f 
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'Whate'cr's worth wiihing for on earth, I*ve loft, - 
Life 13 a dream, difturbM by conftant cares» 
And he, who is not lor'd, £nds^death a bleffing. 

Friendflup*8 dear ties for generous fouls were made. 
When th^y relax, black woes our peace invade I 
Friendfhip from every ill can life defend. 
Our guardian angel's but a fdthful friend. [Exit. 
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Ifabellai Cleora» 

Cleo.yVuY, Ifiibella, are thefe figha of forrowi 
While crouding joys invite your blooming youth ^ 
Love rears a thouiand little tender fears. 
Fate, with a fmile aufpicious, bids you hope 1 
To fear is to difiruft a power fupreroe, 
The watchful guard of virtue in diftrefs. 

I/a, Have I not caufe to fear a thouiand ills ? 

Cleo, No! your lov'dOverbury comes to cheer you, 
Then let weak malice work up threatning miichief. 
Soon (ball the fairy ftrudure melt away : 
Tho' Somerfet's new bride tries every wile 
That flighted love, to hatred turn'd, can pra6tife. 
Her fbul's chief fecrecs ihe unfolds to me, 

, 1 2 Ai 
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As I to you difclofe 'em, 

I/a. Kind Clcora ! 
Our friendfhip grew and ripen'd with our years ! 
When forc'd to lofe thee at my father's death. 
How mournful was our parting. I blefs'd the chance^ 
When I beheld thee, with my guardian's bride. 
Companion of her hours. 

Cleo. Of me no more : 
Now let your Overbury fill your thoughts. 
And every accent fwell with founds of love. 

I/a. Oh ! my Cleora ! he will ne'er be mine ; 
A dreadful dream, lafl night, has warn'd my foul? 
Love had, methought, ordain'd our nuptial rites; 
But fudden,, while before the priefi we flood, 
A low'ring cloud hung o'er the temple's mof. 
And, with flow horror, fpread a fieecy darknefs^ 
From its black center bulj|a rattling fliower, 
Th' hb'ring air groan'd bigliyith rolling thunder, 
Red, thro' the gather'd gloom, rfalh'd lightnings broke. 
And the rent veil let in a dreadful glare, 
Which, with portentous quiverings, gleam'd apon us ! 
The altar totter'd — and the lights grew diiih— 
A hollow wind figh'd cold~<and from their graves 
Pale ghofts fblk'd fliadowy, and iicream'd hideous 

round me. 
But oh !"-*-«roujid my love fierce brightaefs glitter'd, 

A fire, 
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A Hre, tncimphant, curl'd about his form. 
And, winding upward, fnatch'd him from my fight. 
Cleo. Yet he's not loft — Sec! where he fmiling 
comes ! 
Let me not flay to interrupt your joys. [Exit. 

Enter Overbury. 

Over. O take me, take me, to thy heavenly bofom ! 
Here let me pour out all my hoarded thoughts ! 
Here tower my joys ! my cares be here difpcrs'd I 

I/a. I have a thoufand tender things to fay ! 
A thoufand doubts at once to be refolv'd ! 
Three tedious months have heavily roU'd on, 
And not one thought, perhaps has chid thy flay : 
But while thy voice fo fweetly flrikcs my ear, 
My joys revive, and melt av^ay my fadnefs. ^^^r- 

Over. Let t^y foul blefs the mulic of thofe w^ds ! 
My heart breaks rapturous at the foftning foun4 i 
I feaft my famifh'd eyes upon thy fmiles !. 
I touch thee — and am lofl in extafy ! 
A tide of thrilling joys flows thro* my veins, 
I pant with pleafure, and I bum with love, 

Jfa. I cannot, if I wou'd difguife my thoughts, 
•Tho, *tis perhaps, a fault to look thus kindly : 
But, oh ! beware ! for thou hafl dangerous foes ! 
Beware, Northampton, who pretends to love me ! 

I 3 Beware 
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Beware the woman who deludes thy friend ! 
Watchful, I flrivc to counterplot their mifchief. 
And guard thy virtue fix>m impend ng danger ! 

Ovw*. Oh ! thou rich fource of cvcrlafting pleafure ! 
Virtues rife mix'd, and fparkic in thy foul : 
One glittering charm purfues another's fliine. 
As while I cut thofe feas which brought me near thee. 
Sweet fun-rcfleding waves roll'd gUfly on ; 
And this no fooner kifs'd the (hore, and dy'd. 
But a new follower rofe, and fwell'd as lovely* 

Eftier Northampton. 

Nor. Why ftart you, Madam, — at a loverV 
prefence ? 
Unveil your clouded beauty — ^fince, this morning, 
A fmiling fon looks gay on our friend's nuptials, 
Jfa. My lord, I want the courtier. 
Nor. Not the woman ! 
I fee a too-fuccefsful rival near you— 
Sir, I fhou'd fpeak you welcome — You are happy— 
But, Madam, iince your charms may be neglet^ed. 
For boys, unlkill'd, find gems, whofe worth they 

know not ! 
When fuch your fortune proves, think of Nor-* 

thampton. 
And fmile, tho' late, on one who lives to love you. 
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Over. M)rlord, this injury but provokes roy fcora. 
The next may more my anger. 

Nor* Am I threatened ? 
Away— thou buzzing infe£l of the court 1 

Ove. Reproaches are too mean for brave mens anger. 
Or I could fHng thy arrogance with talking ! 
Be wife ! nor urge my fword againft thy meannefs^ 
Worn for a nobler quarrel. 

N^. Sir, 'tis well! 
When we meet next, what now remains to fay, 
May be debated. 

Over. At your fpeedieft leifure, [Leadf off Ifab. 

Northampton folus^ 

Not. Well, Ovcrbury,-^thou doft right to fpurn me! 
If plots have power, if oaths have force to crulh thee, 
If there's a magic fpell beneath the moon, 
Or poifon can be drawn from baneful plants. 
Then horror, from my fiiry, light upon thee ! 



Enter Countefs of Somerfet. 

Count. My lord, I know not if Vm yet bctrayM ! 
My foe Ihot by me with a gloomy brow, 
Nor bowM his head in pafling^ 

I 4 Nor. 
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Nor* Sawr you your lord ? 

Count, I did ; and flrangely morM ! 
The ufual fweetnefs of his nature's loft. 
With folded arms he traverfes the room. 
Now red ! — ^new pale ! big on his wat'ty eyes. 
Prompt tears Hand trembling — fpcak to him, and he 

fighs ! 
Or (hakes his head — and groans an hollow anfwer ! 
Then, on a fudden, ftarts ! — ^and flies obfervance ! 

Nor. Now is the time to fire him to our purpofe ! 
Their fricndfhip broke, I have a further plot— »• 
Ere night this Overbury fees the Tower. 

Count, Wolfey nor Burleigh ne'er projeded better* 

Nor. Hafte we to execute refolves of weight. 
An adive fire fhou'd quicjken vaft conceptions ! 
For, when delay's cold influence chills our fchemes, 
Some adverfe fate comes, like a furious blaft, 
And kills 'em ere they ripen into a6lion. 

Count, O ! I can match thee with an equal flame, 
Not e'en the ibldier's fury, rais'd in war \ 
The rage of tyrants when defiance flings 'em ! 
The pride of priefls io bloody when in power ! 
Are half fo dreadful as a woman's vengeance. 

Nor, *Tis a warm thought, and fires the mount- 
ing foul ! 

Revenge dares ftrike at every thing 

Rivers of blood mark out her fmoaking way ! 

And 
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And kingdoms fiame to give her triQmphs ludre ! 
Welcome, dread vengeance ! 

Count. Let the prieft-ridden Tulgar wodhip rirtue ! 
Thou, virtuous Overbury, ileep, and dream ! 
Dream of phiiofophy, and puzzling honour ! 
Of heavenly vifions, and immortal fhadows ! 
Till flow revenge leaps fuddenly upon thee : 
Then ftart 1 — ^behold who flrikes ! and fo expire ! 

Nor. Soft ! the earl comes ! — ^be on the niceft guard ! 
Prove thy fuccefs but vaft aa are thy wiihes. 
Thy name (hall fwell on fame's immortal voice, 
A wonder among women I {Exit. 

Count. He comes! — ^now aid me, all my fex'sfallhood i 

Enter Somerfet mujtng. 
Som. They fay, our thoughts diftinguifli us from 
brutes ! 
Wou'd I had never thought * — ^I had then been happy ! 
Reflexion rivets woe upon the wretched ! 
Thought teaches me to feel a friend's loft worth ! 
When we have friends, to them we truft our griefs, 
Our care lies lighten'd, and the mind fleeps calm : 
To me, that comfort's loft ! — I have no friend I 
Oh I I cou'd pine away this wretched life ! 
Lean, like a willow, trembling o'er a brook ! 
Sigh with the winds ! and murmur with the ftream ! 
Count. His. heiot feems prefs'd with care. [4fide^ 

My 
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My gentle loid^ 
Why leave you thus the gsdety of friends ? 
And why has grinding grief ufurp'd your foul ? 

Scm, I found myfelf diforderM, and I left you—* 
Oft am I thus-— leave me» I'll foon return* 

Count. Oh ! my dear lord, I am not foon deceived, 
Thofe care-bent brows fuit not a bridegroom's face ! 
Are folded arms the gefhires of delight ? 
Or thefe fad groans the voice of inward joy ? 
No, no*-iCpniider, I am now your wife ! 
*Ti8 mine to eafe your cares^ and bring you comfort ! 
If you have fbrrows, I niuft claim my part ; 
I fink not fix>n beneath a weight of woe«»- 
> If you deny me this, you love me not. 

Sam. Not love thee ! fayft thou ? Oh ! thou foul 
of Somerfet, 
Cou'd thofe bright eyes be tum'd into my breaft, 
There wou'd you fee how your fufpicion wrongs me ! 
Let me look nigh ! — let me gaze here with wonder I 
Where's fnendthip now ? Why, reafon yields to beauty! 
What tho* the crimes, of which her foes accufe her, 
Glar'd, broad as day-light, on my dartled foul. 
Angels play imtling in her wanton eyes, 
And lend an awe to lightnefs — love reigns round her. 
And when (he fpealu-^the fofteft, fweeteft mufic 
Melts in ner voice, and charms away my grief. 

Count. 
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C4fmt, Ohl with what art you iboth my fidndng 
fpirits I 
Then I am fHll your dear, your much^lov'd wifi^-«- 
Why do I aik ? thofe eyes confefs I am L 
But tell me — for you fiiouM impart your cares- 
Why are you thus ? 

Som. Oh ! 

Count, Nay, again you're cruel I 
Still when I flrive to feardi the caufe, yoor vmct 
Sinks from the point, and aniwers with a groan. 

Som^^Yax caufe?--I told thee I had been dilbrder'd-« 
Thy fears are the wild coinage of thy &ncy^ 
A fubtle felf-tormcntor ! 

Count. 'Tis well, my lord ! 
I guefs to whom I owe my lols of power ; 
You have a friend can tell you tales of honour. 
And teach you how to triumph o'er a wife, 
Who has, indeed, had faults*— but whoie chief crime 
Is loving you, perhaps, with too much fondnefs. 

Som, What doft thou mean ? — what friend ? 

Count. Why, Overbury I 
I know your tutor chides your faulty condud ! 
Go then, and make your peace— -be meekly penitent, 
Promife to err no more — and he'll forgive you. 

Som. Hear me, fwcet tyrant !— By my life, I fwear 
Thou'rt dear to me, as crowns to the ambitious t . 

Dea^ 
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Dear as thefe eyes, which tremble on thy charms. 
Or, as this heart, which aches with joy iand anguifh. 

Ccufti. Then I muft tell you, Sir, your friend's a 
villain! 

Sefth Have a care ! 
Let not thy rage tranfport thee to detradion. 

Count. Oh ! were I but to fpeak his bafc attempt ! 

Som, What baib attempt ! 

Count, No matter what it is : 
I, fure, may be allow 'd fome fccrets too. 

Som* Nay, this is wrong !---to brand him firft With 
villain ! 
Then, in a duiky phrafe, elude the charge ! 
Truth feldom lies conceal'd in myftery. 
Clearly to reafon flie reveals her light. 
And errors vaxufh, like a mift, before her, 

Count.Wby — what if he defign'd againft my honour? 

Som. Your honour ! 'tis impoffible ! 

Cgunt. Form all that treacherous guilt wou'd dare 
toaa. 
And fum it up in this pretended friend. 

Som* I prithee, do not make me mad ! — (peak 
pldnly ! 

Count. KnowMigyourpailion, hedurft urge his own- 
He told me you were falfe ! — defigning — jealous l-^— 
Try'd every art of treachery to fupplant you ; 

And 
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And when he found his wiles wete uniucceisfuly 
Attempted force, and threatenM roc with flander. 

S§m4 Force ! — Slander !— thou haft warm'd me !— 
think once more ! 
He cou*d not be fo bafe ! 

Count. Hewas« 

Som, Impoffible ! 
Ere yet my fury mounts into a blaze. 
Ere I upbraid him with theie black defigns, 
I charge thee do not tax him wrongfally. 
For thou may*ft open fuch a fcene of horror, 
Twill (hake thee to behold it ! 
Dare you confirm it with an oath ? 

Count. I will. 

Som. Nay, but weigh well what you prefume to fWear ! 
Oaths are of dreadful weight-— and, if they're falfe. 
Draw down damnation — thofe who murder fame, 
Kill more than life-deftroyers — ^Think again ! 
For, at that day, when each mufl fhind arraigned, 
Their lots will fall in the fevereft fires. 

' Count. By all my hopes, 
What I have faid— - 

SoM. No more — I muft believe you— 
Believe you, faid I ! what mufl I beliare } 
If you prove falfe I'^-if you traduce my friend ! 
And wrong my faith ! may forrow bl«ft thy beauties ! 

May 
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May CQB&iesice rife itiaU her dreadful triampli ! 
Scare every fenie ! and ftrike thee with diflra6iicm ! 
Yet^fure thou'rt true! thofe eyeg which ihine fo fweetly. 
Can wear no duiky flain of barbarous falftiood !-^ 
What then muft Overbury be ? Reflexion ' 
Sickens with doubt, and dies in dark confufion* 

Count. My lord — ^— 

Som. Thou need'ft not fpeak«*^I faid I would be« 
l^ere thee ; 
Thou art my life, the fountoin of my joy ! 
Yet, let inc think I — Force l--^Slander !— yes, *tis fo ! 
He's falfe! he's falfe 1 -— Curfe on all treacjierous 
friends ! . 

Count. Nay, but I meant not thus to fire your anger, 
Fofget a friend's firft falfiu)od. 

Som.. Never! never! 
No— ^tho' this day was vow'd to peace and love, 
Tho' crowds of noble guefts have grac'd my joys ; 
Nay, the' the king fliould add his facred preience. 
My fury brook& no ftay— my fame ! my honour ! 
Both are concern'd, and rouxe my foul to vengeance* 

Enter Northampton, 

Nor. Why ace the bride and bridegroom thus retir'd? 
Crouds of all ranks prefs in to jxHn your pkafures ! 
And every ^rnmyent of mufic vies 

To 
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To found fweet notes, and fweQ the boars of b^e. 

Sam. Alasy my lotd ! even harmony grows harfh ! 
Thought's out o'tune, diicord has ftnick my ear» 
And my foul jars within me« 

Nor, What's the caufe ? 

Som* 'Tis a vile world, Northampton! 
The oaths of fiiendfhip, like thofe made to girls^ 
Are meant but to betray, and broke o'courfe. 

Nor. This I knew well before*— —-but who has 
wiong'd you ? 

Som, The darkei): of all yiUains — a falfe friend ! 
But as I am a man, I will revenge it !— - 
Oh ! what a change has my poor heart fuftain'd ! 
But a iew moments fince, this man's bv'd memoiy 
Sat foft, as brooding halcyons, on my foul ; 
Now my rouz'd rage cou'd hunt him in full fcent^ 
Till his laft dufl were fcatter'd in the air. 
And driven like chaff before the angry wind« 

Nor, My lord, thi&ieems tk' extravagance of paflton ! 
When anger ruflies, unrefbrain'd, to a^on, 
Like a hot fleed, it ftumbles in its way ! 
The man of thought wounds deepeft, and fiiikes fafely ; 
Premeditation makes his vengeance fure ! 
And levels it ^redly to the mark. 

Som. I cannot, like a courtier, kill with fmiles ! 
My fury fcoms to glow, conceal'd in embers : 

No; 
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No ; it (hall blaze abroad with flaming laftre ! 
If I muft fall, why I was born to die. 
And fall as a man fhou'd — If I revenge me, 
I right my injur'd honour, as I ought. 
Nor. My lord, this dream maft have another courfe: 

This Overbury 

Som, Saidil thou Overbury ! 
Now, by my foul, there's magic in the name. 
And my charm'd rage grows ftill as midnight iilence ! 
Why wou'dft thou fpeak it? — ^Let me not dwell upon 

him ! 
Talk of falfe friendihip ! of abandoned honour ! 
Of hate ! revenge ! — diftradtion 1 ■■ ■ 
But fpare that name-— at which my fury melts, 
Or guilt will fmile, like fweet-ey'd innocence. 
Cfiunt, My lord, I wifh you cou'd furmount your 
anger. 
*Tis nobler to forgive, than to revenge. .: yV 
Som. Doft thou plead too ! — ^why — ^he has wtong'd 
thy fame! 
E'en to my ear has wrong'd it ! — generous charmer ! 
N^r* Your frowns will blaft what (prung but by 

your fmiles. 
Sem. I'll thmk a while -^^ your counfel fliall dired 
me. 

Thou 



I 
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Thou injur'd fricndfhip, my gricv*d (bul infpjre ' 
With awful juflice, and yindtC^v/s jire ! 
Let my revenge^ to mat«h.th* ungen'rousr wrongs 
Be fwift as eagles^ and as lions Haeong ! 
Dreadful as flames by fudo,us whirlwinds driven , 
.Or thunder burfting from offended heaven ! [Exeunt. 

ACT HI. S C E N E !• 
Northampton and Coifn^^s of Sonjierfet. 



Nor. 1 HI 



[E Kmg cornea hierejn,priy^te—tj|?cn.all> 
right. 
And, in good time, weVe ftirr'd your hujb^^'s anger* 

.Count. The courtiers are, in-Qverbuiy's intereft. 

Nor. No matter— they'll dcfcrt him in hiS' fall : 
Like Perfians they adore, the rifing:(un, 
.But when the great man's glories Ihrink away, 
Shrubs, which grew under.him, flioot up ungrateful, 
And brave him in declenfion — ^None aflill.him. 
No kind hand lifts him from engulphing ruin. 
But all join ftrength to prefs him lower ilill^'— 
You have not heard, perhaps, . that Ove^h\uy 
Courts friendlhip with your Eflex. 

Count. How ! with Eflex ! 

Nor. What if he fliould betray your letfefs to him ? 

•Vol. I. K Count. 
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Catini, The villaiQ dares not ! 

Nor. If he does, you're loft 

'Whax ! know you of hia love to liabcUa > 

Count, Oh! name it not' — 
It cannot be — I've fear'd, but would not find \u 

Nor, Wou'd 'twere a fccret then— but fee this 
packet, 
Thefe are his letters to that Ifabella. 
Their fuperfcriptions wanting— chappy that ! 
^ To tell how I acquir'd 'em, would be tedious : 

Let it faffice, thefe undirected papers 
Shall bear the force of proofs to Somerfet, 
Moft fatal to his friend. Sir Gervas Ell'ways, ' 
Who bears a weighty part in this defign, 
Is coming tow'rds us— Pleafe to leave him with me. 
I am an exile from the royal prefence, 
But you, the King expedls, fhould blefs his eyes. 

[Exit Cotttttefs of Somerfet. 
That he fees EfTex I am well inform'd, 
And blew that fpark to raife her to a flame* 

Rnter Sir Gervas Elloways- 

Let me congratulate my faithful Elloways ! 
The Tower-licutenahcy will now be yours, 
For Somerfet hgs faid it. 
Ell. My kind lord I 

N0r. 
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If or. Nay, I have news 
That more will plcafe you, if you loVe Notthampton* 
The man I hate will fooh be in my powcf. 
All the proud fteps, by which heclimb'd to greatnefs, 
Sink from his feet, and let him fall to ruin. 

Elh Can Somerfet forfake him ? . 

Nor* Hedeteftghim« ^ 

EIL Prodigious changel-^this news indeed furprizes! 

Nor. To gain the unbeliever to my wifliesi 
I ftirr*d his temper with fuch cautious art^ 
That, ere his judgment cou'd exert its phlegm, 
His blood took ferment from a warmth of paifion x 
Then, while his fi*ry fpirit flam*d with rage, 
In its full heat, I ftamp'd it with revenge. 

EIL The depth of wifdom flows, in all your actions, 
Like a (Irong current, which, oppos'd by piles, 
Works gently thro*, and faps the mound unfeen, 
Till, gathering force, it pours refiftlefs in. 
And the bank floats before it — End you there ? 

Nor. No— Overbury^ death muft crown my conduct! 

EIL There's danger there ! 

Nor. Not fo— I've weigh'd it well, ^ 
Th* aflTaflinating Spanifh way's unfafe, 
Sufpicion were its follower — and fufpicion 
Wou'd, like a bloodhound, trace our Iteps too near! 
What think you.of the clofe Italian's means ? 

K 2 Sure, 
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Sure, filent poifois ? — Dare yoabt ft fnend f 

Ell. rdftrcthe woift. 

Nor. Knew> then, thftt Somerfet 
Has Bpced'OVefbury-as A6ft intimate 
With fomei ' whofe aseal i» mai&Vi a^;aiA{l die flate ; ' 
Now to inflame the Kiilg«with jealoafyy 
An embafly to Ruflia will be offiii^d htm : 
This lore 'and policy fOi%id foim tilktog, 
And if he not accept k» alFscfrnfifm-d ; 
It fpeaks him plunty loth to leave his fadion. 
And fo he comes coBumtted to your care. 

EIL The red may be compleated eafily : 
'Tis but to change the doubted •officers, 
And place fucb round him as will ^t our piorpofe* 

Nor. No more— be fecret. 

Entfr Somerftt. 

^om. Good Sir Gervas Elloways ! 
I greet you gladly, with your new-giv*n honour, 
Whiqh the King's pleafure, ' thus confirms by me. 

IpeUvers a commijfftonm 

Ell. My lord, you bind me ever to yourfervice. 

Som. Oh— my Northampton I 

Nor. Why that figh, my lord ? 

Som. I have been thinking, when we lofe a friend^ 
'Tis like an eye pluck'd from its bleeding orb. 
No more the other holds the joy of fight, 

' ' ffut, 
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But, ceafel^&f wecps.tillitgi:pw9blwdwith.ai|guifli — 
So mourns my widow'd fou} for Oy.erbur}^., . 

Nor. Why do you name him iliU thjw .te^yleKly.? 
Methix^ka your wrongs fbou'd. rife ag^ft your vfpAk- 

nefi, 
A*id (ling 350U- with refleffion. 

Som, Ay, mention thofe, and I re^gfe,to fuiy ! 
My reftlcfs thoughts drive round liki; vqisri^ig winds^ - 
Forgetful of their center !-?-yet the foul. 
Like a foft babe, inur*d tor fooliih. fo^dnef?, . 
Is hard to wean from wailing^-r-Qh 1 fc^giye me : 
*Ti^ tlfe l^.ftruggje of expiring fri^pdfl^ip* 

Nor. Your paffions late were wing'd^ likp vengeful 
whirlwind*, ... 

Now th^y fink, fighing^ to a galj9 of fyrrfml 
Shame on your foftnefsr-where's the ipuL pf Som^rfct ? 
Wh#re's that fierce fire which us'd to k'u^pin yovi. 
And fparkle, from your eycs^ in fierce reljsntment ? 
Wh^t! ^ extiiiguifli'd ? 

Som, No : I am fiill. the fame. 
IVe tke King's orders (or thi^ ^^^baiTy, 
And, Ov^i;bury's (ent for. 

Nor. If he refufes, 
We place him on the pinna^cl^ of fa;e ! - 
There (hall big-gathering winds fing round his head. 
And whkl him to deftrui6lioBkT-^£il'ways be ready. 

[Exit Elloways. 
K 3 So»f» 
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Som. But, my good lord, this treachery ftartles mc, 
*Tis an unmanly vengeance. 

Ncr. Fye, my lord ! 

Som. Why, rather, not accufe him face to fiice, 
And, with an open anger, prove the charge ? 

Nor. There may be guilt, you wou'd not wifli to 
prove— *- 
Look on thefe letters ! fent without dire£lion ! 
Artful and fafe that caution — Know you the hand ?— 
How foft are the contents I 

Som. Wou'd I were blind ! 

Norn Wou'd not he wrong his King who wrongs his 
friend ! 
Come, come, my lord^ — ^you muil be won to wifdora ! 
Tho' the foft dove brood, gall-lefs, o'er your breafl, 
Yet let the wary ferpent arm your mind, 

Som, O heaven ! he comes ! he fliocks me with his 
prcfencc ! 

Norn See ! — Eflex leaves him — ^had he been your 
friend. 
He wou'd not thus be feen. My lord — farewel. [ExiK 

Som *Tis death to meet him ! — ^yet I cannot ftir. 

Enter S^Ir Thomas Overbury, 

O'-jer. My lord, I come obedient to your fammoni, 

The 
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The force of friendfhip ovcrfways my gricft, 
And I muft love you flill. 

Som, Diflembling villain ! [Jfide. 

I have a meiTag^ fmm the King, this mornings 
That will, I doubt, furprize you — 'tis his plcafure, 
That you prepare yaurfelf, without delay, 
For a fhort embafly to Ruffia. 

Over, The warning's fuddcn ! 

Som. The deiign is deep ! 
Perhaps too, not propos'd by your beft friends. 

Over,. Now, my lov'd lord, I'll try your friend* 
fliip's faith ! 
When (ick'ning reafon labours in the mind. 
Advice is the foul's cordial — How fiiall I ad ? 

Som. If honefty's yout guide, you cannot ftray* 

Oyer, If to be bkft and honeft were the fame; 
I Ihou'd not be unhappy. 

Som. He feems innocent. 
^Tis a h^rd firuggte to diflemble thus ! [^J^e. 

Over. If your looks wrong you not, you arcdiforder'd! 

Som. Have you refolv'd ? l.wait for your reply. 

Over, So cool in your advice!— oay, now I read yoii! 
Northampton and your wife I — Serpent and woman ! 
Have turn'd you 'gainft your friend 1 
And your plain mind, unfaihion'd for deceit, 
K410WS not to veil its frailty* 

K 4 ^ Som. 
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Som, Hsveacsre — — 

Gi/rr. What! am I threiten*d foo ? — -' Urig^tefal 
Somerfet ! 
Have I aJtis'd'yDd'with a brother's rendeimefs, 
PinM M your peace, arnd irtftdte y^t cat^s my otirn,' 
To be rewardW' thus ?— Here 6iV* otrr M^ndftHp ! 
And, for my aniwer, I defire a paiife. 

^^^•Thenl mull teti th^Kirtgyyou'r^ndt reftlVM? 

Over. That as you pleif6— I'll feiV6 him tiRIdie, 
Till the reward of loyalfy o'erfalCes me : 
For patriots M\ mij& fell for ftateftttem' fafety. 
And perifh by the country they preftrve. 

Som, *Th d^anger6us, thus, to ta-r the r6yal gradftide! 
I fee you're i^lh, and #otr*d advife you bettei' — 
If, when you touch'd me tnf too weak a part, 
I flirank — 'twas from quick fetife 6i achingf pain. 
I was to blame — I knew not what I feiSJ—^ 
Excufe it as a friend. 

0«i^>r.Said y ooi, y6u wire to friame?^fyou*re iidc^i^, 
My fit of rage, like lightning on a defaift. 
But flaihes — and is loft. 

Ssm, Can he be faHe ? 
And yet I muft not doubt— — [jifide* 

0<ver, What! ftill lineafy f 

Som, You know, Tin rais'doh fortune's fav'rite fpokc! 
If I grow giddy, I fhall mbvc away,* 

And 
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AndrolH at<fctc, tOTditt* 

Over. Let ibe gufcnJ'ybti*— 
Arid,, to be weir yoa,- not atcept thii ^blifl^-^ 
Form fome fair caufe, and urge it ariby anfwer. 
Sim* I'H to the King: this inftanty attd attempt if. 

[Exit. 
On^ir. This meifa^, itkm. die K^, beat^ fcltnte 
defign, 
But I'm more toucydwich'Som^de^s difbrdcrf 
Let me ftili mark him^As be paiTds od, 
He ftarts !— flops Ihott !-^-<iftd ponders ih fii^nce'!^ 
Now he pfoceedsl— Aft this flknk^d bodie ibftie mifchfef ! 

Enter the Countefs of Somerfet. 
Count. Now, now, fupport me, pride, or lam loft f 

O'ver, Ha ! fbe Here ! 

Count. Why ft art you, calm, infultirfg man ? 
Is bve a crime too great to be forgiven ? 
But thy cold foui admits no warmth of'paftion : 
I, like the furi, darted too fierce a bla:2e i 
Yet, thy chill wifties 

Dawn'd fome lick hope, when Ifabella's qres. 
Like a pale rhoon, gleam'd her faint beams upon thee* 

Ovir. fiow! knows file that? [Afide.'\ Whea 
honour lights up love, 
Th' illunfiti^d foul burns lambent with a flame, 

X Pure 
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Pure as the haUow'd altrars—Such my hope ! 
Such were the wifhes movM by Ifabella. 

CoMnt* How I difcbun thee l-^yes, I fcom thee !-^ 
hate thee! 
Thou, who cou'dft (loop to expofe a woman's weak* 

nefs ! 
To taint her fame, and blaft her to the world \'^ 
All my fierce paffions rife with that reflexion, 
Inward they rage— a winding train takes fire. 
The fiaftiy blaze runs fwift thro' ev'ry vein, 
^d my brain fplits with agony ! 
. On^erm You wrong me. Madam-— I, with humbleft 
^ gratitude, 

Thank'd and conceaPd your pafllon — If your fame 
Is tainted — ^your divorce has caus'd it — ^Modefty 
Muft guard a woman's feemings— — • 
Oh ! that my words, like the fun's powerftil rays, 
Were with attra^ion arm'd — till, from your bread, 
This flood of frailty rofe, e^xhal'd in fighs, 
Or flow'd away in ftreams of foft repentance; 

Count, Upbraider ! 

O'ver. I not upbraid your love, but your wild paffions, 
Which wou*d,like en viousfliades,eclipfethofe beauties. 
That elfe, with juftice, fure, muft charm mankind ! 
But, Madam, think — there's not a homely peafant, 
If grac'd with innocence, tho' nurs'd in toil, 

But 
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But boafts piorc g^ory than a tainted grandeur. 
, Count* Preaching ftatue ! 
"Wheic arc my letters ? - thou detam'ft 'em poorly. 
With aim to awe my anger. 
Over. Ere you aflc'd 'cm, 
Mov'd by a confcioiis hope to eafe your fears. 
Honour induc'd me thus to give *em up : 
Now, they are yours agjun — But their effcA 
Will {till live in me, and whene'er your image 
Enriches my remembrance— ^he humbleil gratitude 
Will teach my heart new tendemeis. [Gives letters. 
' Count. Tltts generous a6^ has waken'd love agmn, 
And pity pleads agamft me — What (ball I do ! 
If I continue here, and he thus charms me, 
' My fcheme, at once, is air — Like jarring elements 
My paifions war — and thought oppofing thought, 
Shakes my whole fiiame, till I am mad with doubting. 

\AJidt. 
Over, Why are you thus difturbM ? 

Count. Can I fo ill reward his generous heait. 
As to apply thefe letters to his ruin, 
Which might have ruin'd me, had he with -held *em?. » 
And yet I muil — ^Fate's flippery ice has caught me. 
And, if I not Aide on, I fink for ever. 
Let me not flay — O wretch ! death hovers o'er thee ! 
He grafps a dart, and, in pale fury, fhakes it 
High o'er thy head !— Now, now it falls, and (bikes 
thee! I cannot 
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I cannor bear to fee whatJ.faave'.Gattt'd; . 

Over* Or rm: cnfaai^cE^-or misliieik: feizM the 
counteft* 

jE/r/fr ifabclla. 

My Ifabclla! 

I/a, Ofc ^ kfe ii9|joia a& fiiimck^ who meet la- fomw . 
To weep !— Hand- fi^i! — ^and miog^ miwtual woes * 

&ver^ Wttac wmiM nlii^ l^w^'^iibftfeaas (iivifid of UJy. 
That nifints this fw^et iktlneia ? 

^. Oil ! i am- wild! and 6iy I know lU)! wbafr— 
This will exf lain. 

Enter Sir Gervas EUoways, and guards* 

EIL Sir ThcHnaj Orerbury, 
I eome to* bring you an' onwclcome meffage ; 
Tis the King's pleafupe, that you (land confin*d, • 
Clofe in thfi Tower, a prifoner to the ftate^ 

Over. What have I donc> that I fhould be a prifbner? 

EU^ Has not the Earlof S©merfctinforin'd. you f 

Oi;^r.The Earlof Somerfet !-— What dofl thou mean? 
The polar ftar Hull be- no longer fix'd, 
But turndelufiveto the failor's eyc,^ 
Sooner than Somerfet prove falfc to me-^ 
May I not fee my friend ? 

Ell 
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EIL I dare Aotgnaxstit. 

Owr. No !*^that'«Jwrd» indeed! 
I choice I cea'd^baite^ffiet the wofft» iuiinoy*4; 

[Turns to IfabcUa. 
But to fee thee thus .pre&M.with griefk Aot thioey 
I cannot bear the pang which rend myribul !-^ 
Teach me fome art, but to aifuage. thy fi>i^iow8. 
And mine are grief&<tainuleat. 

I/a, The voice of mufic can compofe difha^on : 
Oh ! then, let thine but footh me into comfort ; 
Szy fomething foft andkind — ^Bat whitherfly yov ? 
Perhaps to death ! 

O'ver. What*sr death but lofing thee? 
Life 18 a trifle, where no love enriches it; 
And when the guiltiefs die* the death of traitors. 
The fcafibid fleps, but, like the patn^ifch's ladder. 
Form anaifent to^heavcn. 

I[a. Oh! talk' not. th^! 
There's madnefs in that thought. 

Over, 'Nay, - do not m^eep I 
Thy grief attracts with fuch a melting force-r- 
•Thatimy-bfiffQul evtapor^^tes to air* 
Glides in each breath, and mingles "wtthAy fighs — 
Help ijrtnhbod,. of I*m4bft !--kad,io.tbe^Taiirpr. 

Ifa, That place boderruin— th!e«e,r.the goiid fiieib 
Henry, 

Ckrence, 
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Clarence, and royal Edward's infants fell— 
Such iecret death, perhaps, may prove thy fate. 

Over. Why doft thou fright thyfelf at fancyM ills ? 

I/a* I have a thoufand, thouiand anxious fears 1 --« 
No cheering hope dawns thro' the cloudy woe,— ^ 
»Ti« darknefs all— What will not malice dare ? 
Bot if I muft — — 

0*uer, Oh ! I cou'd gaze for ever ? 

Thus, when high feas fwell foaming o'er the ^oaft^ . 
The wretch, who treads the dangerous beach is loil » 
PlungM in his fate, like me, he flrives to rife. 
And feeks the fwallow'd land with wiflful eyes t 
But, as his arms extend to reach the fliore. 
The waves overwhelm him, and he's feen no more. 

[Exeunt /e'veriiiy^ 

ACT IV. S C E N E y%^ Tower. 
Northampton and EUoways meeU 



r.lliLL'l 



Nor.HihVVJhY^ be fwift, for Somcrfet's ub- 

fettled ! 
The Countcfe too, who lately urg'd his death. 
Melts in a fit of ibftnefs from her purpofe! 
Befure theibream of ruin then rolls rai^d, 

, To 
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To beat him down the tide — For, if it turns, 
*Twill overwhejm us all. 

EIL Now, by my foul, 
The youtbiul warrior, fluih*d with his firft hopes, 
Bums not with half that heat for fame and conquefi:. 
Which iires my wifhes to compleat your will. 

Nor. Wefton and Franklin — ^are they both refolv'd ? 

Elh They ar^* 

Nor, Have they the wine the Countefs has preparM? 

EIL They have, 
Aad. bring it as a prefent from £ari Somerfet. 

Nor, Then he, who late, by rojral favour (hone, 
That favour veil'd, fhall ftraight be dark again. 
So waters, at hot noon, afpire in fleams. 
And thin'd by heat, float gay aloft in air ! 
But when the fun^s exhaling power withdraws, 
Chill'd by the cold of night, they fall in dews. 
And mix with humble duft, like Overbury. 

£//. See, my good lord, where Ifabella comes. 
To vifit in the Tower her prifon'd lover ! 

Nor, My faithful EllVays, watch my rival well ; 
And if your ear catch a fufpicious found. 
Bring me imn^ediate notice. [Exit £11. 

Enter Ifabella. 

So, Madam, your proud hero falls his plume ! 

Ifa. 
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Ifa. l9 tkit a Noble's voice ? The brave, I thought^ 
ScornM all advantage o*er a fiillen foe» 
And rai«*d him to be worthy their revenge^ 

.W*r. Since there's a^orm upon your angiybrow^ 
I am jsot arm*d to meet, I nutft retire. \Ex'tt» 

If a. So, villains, wh^i they gain th'aicent of power. 
Like ravens, jiois'd before the glorious ^n, 
Spread a black cbnd, and darken all beneath* 

Enter Overbury, followed^ Elloways lljlening. 

'0*ver. Are you thus kind ? bleft with your lovely 

prgfence, 
A prifon is a paradife — fweet mourner ! 
Matchlcfs in joy — ^but in thy grief all heavenly ! 
In thee, as in a dew-drop on a ^ower, 
A thoufand mmglcd beauties glittering play. 
Which rife, as the eye turns, in iffll nftw profpefts, 
And m each different light, refra6l new Inftrc. 
Ifa, Why wilt thou charm me thus ?— thy tuneful 

voice 

I^Igats foft like mttiic, melting in the winds^! 

A fluttering rapture fills my trembling breaft, 

Swells in each vein, and pants with every thought I 

Yet do I view thee, with fach dangers round thee. 

That e'en thy fight is painful ! 

Over. 
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Over. Wer*t not for thee, my foul wou'd wing her 
flight. 
To reft^in realms of ererlafting blifs. 
Ifa. How know*{t thou that?— 'Weigh firft what 
is the foul : 
*Tis not a ihade that will diflbkc in air, 
Nor matter which, by time, can be confumM : 
Oh ! then, be cautious, for the beft are fndl ; 
Venturcnot raflily, on an unknown being-^ 
£*en the mod perfb^ ihun the brink of death. 
And (hudder at the profped of futurity. 
Over* What means my foul ? 
Ifa. A thoafand deaths are hov'ring round thy head ! 
If Ihavee'erdefervMthylove— Oh! think 
Thy guardian angel now infpires my tongue. 
And warns thee, if thou canfl, to 'fcape difguis'd 1 
ElU I Ve heard enough. [Exitunfeen* 

0*ver. No; fafe in innocence, I'll dare their malice* - 
To fly, wouM be to leave my fame unclear*d| , 
My fame, much dearer to me than my life ! 

Ifa. Forgave me, if I err; 
'Tis but a fault that fprings from too much lore ! 
Should'fl: thou be loft I — Oh ! think upon my griefs, 
See me diftraded, without hope of comfort, 
Profaning heaven, reading the air with (hrieks, 
Burfting with groansy and raving with defpair! 
Vol, h L Over. 
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. O'ver. Why was I born to make thee thus unhappy ^ 
But fee, where one obferves ! 
•Tis dangerous here to talk— To-night farewel, 
And if to-morrow blefles me again, 
I fliall have news to tell you. [Exiu 

J/a. Till then, farcweU 

Enter Clcora in hafie, 

Cle* Mjr frieiid, fofgivfe itle, if officious zeal 
Forc'd me to feek you here — ^yout foe, the Counteft-*-^ 

If a. What of the Countefs ? 

Cleo, Flies about diforder'd ! 
So ftung with guilt, no place can give her eafe ! 
Wild 'twixt the fallies of remorfe and love*, 
She wrote thcfe lines, and trufted 'em with me j 
I think it not a treachery to betray *em. 

Jfa, 'Tis pious treachery that reveals a mifchief ; 
*Tis jufHce to yourfelf, and to the worid. 

[Looks on the letter. 
To Overbury !-— How my heart beats at it ! 

Cleo. She there, repeats, and urges an old flame. 
Proffers him freedom, wou'd partake his flight, 
And owns the wiles that have feduc'd her lord. 
Nay, more — the guards are, by her agents, brib'd. 
And your name's as*d to cover the deceit. 
That, fliould they fail, file might be flitl fecurc. 

'I/a. 
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Ifa. Here too^ fhe urges him to feign fome illnefs. 
That, {q retitM to reOr, and none left near him> 
She in the (ilent darknefs introdiicM, 
May find him in his chamber, and inilru6l him 
What means may bring him fafety : 
Fate fent this clue td urtilvel all her falfliood; 
Flatter her artfully with his compliance : 
And if (he comes — ^But fee, the Earl of SomedEbt* 
Night deals upon us faft — Be fure you bring her. 

\Exlt Cleorfli 

Enter Earl of Somerfct, 

^om. My Ifabella ! — ^why that mournful brow? 
Why do thofe eyes, that fparkled gladnefs round 'em, 
Lofe their keen.luflre now, and look fo languid ? 

Ifa. Shou'd I forget, my lord, that fatal day, 
When my dear father's trembling hand preft yours. 
His dying eyes, wet with paternal tears, 
While agonizing fweats bedewM his face, 
To you, my lord, he rais'd his filt'ring voice. 
And gave me to your care f Kind was the thought, 
And pleas'd, he bade farewel — ^and breath'd his lafl* 

Som. Have I not us'd thee with the tend'reft care. 
And chear'd thy virtue with the fmiles of fortune I 

Jfa. Oh ! my good lord, you've been a father to me. 
And 'tis for you thefe fwelling fighs rife fad, 
And my tears flow for gratitude. 

La Som. 



% 
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Som^ What mean'ft thou ? 

Ifa. If Overbury wrong'd— 

Som* No more of Overbary ! 
My child, avoid him, as thou wou'dil thy ruin« 

Ifa. You are mifled*— 

Som* The fubjed*8 harj[h-»>fareweL 

Ifa. You mud not g<v*^thus on my knees, I beg 701X5 
For your own fake, but hear me-^you're bettay'd. 
Oh ! think how dear this man was to your foul ! 
By friendfliip join'd, you comforted each other; 
Joy crown'd your days, your minds were then ferene. 
Your thoughts had harmony, and you were bleft* 

Som. Indeed, I thought fo« 

Ifa. Oh! reflea again! 
Why have you caft him thus unkihdly from you. 
And openM your dear breaft to vile Northampton ? 

iS>«r. Why doft thoii injure thus my lord Northampton ? 

Ifa, One, who wou'd undermine an orphan's virtue. 
Is fure unworthy of her ^ardian's friendfliip. 

Som. And cou*d Northampton that ? 

I/a. I blufh t'affirm it. 
Yet more your virtue wanders in the dark ! 
The Countefs — 

Som. Who !-»-I charge thee, name not her! 
Shou*d I but hear a word to taint my wife, 
'Twould urge me fo, I might forget my nature, 
And ufe thee harfhly ! Jfa, 
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If a. 'Tb death to undeceive you ] 
But, in the caufe of virtue, I am araiM 
To meet all dangers boldly— be prepared. 
For I muft wound you vi^thfuch piercbg acpents, . 
That your poor heart, I fear» will bleed with angui(h ! 

Bom. Sufpenfe is the worft rack — fpeak what thou 
know'A. 

Ifa. Read this— ''twill fpeak.all for mci 

[Gw« a Utter. 

Som. 'Tis my wife's hand— ha! To Sir Thomas 
Overbury ! 
A ftrange direction that ! where had it you ? 

Jfa. Froni one ihe trafted as her meflenger. 

Som. Sure 'tis fome mift, which hell has rais'd to 
lilind me ! 
My eyes belie her— let me again perufe it ! 
' Ifa. 'Tis as I thought, [AJtde. 

Som, 'Tis all black forgery I— 
Falfelfabella! 

Ifa. Who is &lfe, my lord ? 

Som. Why thou art falfe-— I prithee, own thou art ; 
For fhould an angel charge her with thefe crimes, 
I fear I fiiou'd miihame that angel, fiend ! 

J/a* *Tis but to wait her prcfence, if you doubt it ; 
Night is already round us, and ere long, 
She comes, conceal'd, to find him— rBe you witnefs, 
L 3 And 
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And then, who*8 falfej difcover. 

SoM. If thott art fo, fly, where I ne'er may ftje thee ! 
But if thou*n true, then I'm a wretch indeed- , 

Tfa. My lord, retire — ^I think, fhe comes already, 

\Exeunt^ 

Enter Countefs of Somerfet an^i Cleora. 

Count. O my Cleora, whither am I going ? 
But thou art ^thful, nor wilt chide my frailties ! 
I go t'atone my Overbury's wrongs, 
To meet my love — my love! — What's then my hulband ? 
Hold brain'-^refift that rufhing rack of thought — 
The night, now brooding o'er her gloomy fhades. 
Owns not a fpedlre half fo foul as I am. 
Oh {late of horror ! Oh defpair ! Q fliame ! 

Cleo, Yet think-* 

Count. Fain wou'd I — ^but.all thought forfakes me ! 
My flame revives ! — «ach fit comes flronger on me ! 
Vatying convulfions torture every nerve ! 
I love ! I rage ! — ^hatc-^-fear — and love again ! 
And bum, and die with a whole war of paflions \ 

Cleo, But will you fee him ? 

Count. See him ? — Oh ! I muft — ' 
My foul will have it fo— the wrongs, I meant him. 
Require atonement, more than love can give him, 
C^me — ^guidem?, myCleojal [Exeunt^ 

Inter 
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Enter Northampton and Elloways, 

Nor. Efcaping ! fay*ft thoa ? 

Ell. What I then heard was little. 
But now a trufled yeoman of the guard 
Betray'd their whole defign of prcfent flight ; 
But why have you^ thus led me thro' the darknefi ? 

Nor. The darknefi beft befits my purposed vengeance. 

Elh What means my lord by vengeance ? 

Nor. The poifon not yet given — my fword fhall end 
him, 
Sjccurc the pailage — ^bar the outw:ard doors. 
While I refolve within, where Wefton left us. l^Exeunt. 

Enter Somerfet and the Counte/s^ meeting in the dark. 

Count. 'Tis wond'rous dark ! and night wears 
double horror ! 
^achftep, methinks, I hear my hufband*s voice ! 
The creep of diflant whifpers damps my foul ! 
Hark ! how the thunder rolls ! the wind too roars ! 
Who's that, myOverbury? 
Som. Yet hold my heart ! [4fi^^* 

Count. You had my letter then ? 
Som. I had — Oh heaven ! 

Count. Reach me your hand, and lead me to your 
chamber ! 

L4 For 
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For I have much to fay— but (by — Oeora 
Waits me hard by — I'll caution her a moment, 
^nd find you here agm, {Exit, 

Som. Why do I live? 
Let me turn wild !— -Or tear out my fond heart, 
That cou'd be thus for wrong'd, and not difcem it ! 
O thou falfe woman ! O my injur'd friend ! 
Mady xalh, deluded Somerfet ! 

Enter Northampton frpm a private door in the hack 
Jccne ; a light ixiithin^ 

Nor. Now, Overbury, die! [Draws: 

• Som. Villain! — Northampton! lDra^vs, 

Nor. Save me, fome angel, from thisftrangeillufion ! 

Som. View my eyes well ! — do they not flafh with 
fury ? 
And tell thee, that 'tis Somerfet thou look'ft on ? 

Nor. Northampton was not born to look with fear, 
Tho' hell blaz'd angry. in the eyes of Somerfet* ' 
My honour's equal !-^my defcent more noble ! 
Come, we miftake each other-r-^ a friend, 
I'd moderate this rage. 

Som. Thou fycoj^ant ! 
Thou wouldft again betray me to thy friendship. 
To ruin, with more eafe, my Ifabella. 

Nor. Ha ! 

I Som. 
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Som, 3ut fhe is pn>of againft thy bafe afiaults : 
My wife was eafy, and fuccefs there met thee. 
Arid Overbury was to fiillyour Tidim. 

Nor. No more— -I can no longer brook this ndling ; 
Whatever I do, I'always daretoanfwer! 
Let this defend it all— , 

[Fights Northampton ^f^med. 

Sem, Why art thou living in the power of Somerfet ? 
I wifh thee dead, but dare not kSl chee bafely ; 
Give me the chance once mcwe— [Ojffirs bisfwordm 

Nor. No ; takcf my life ; 
'Tis now not worth defending. 

Som. Live, and repent !-— and be as curs'd as I am ! 
Go'— "fave me from the pain thy prefence ^ves me ! 
Now, whither (hall I wander ? [Exit Northampton, 

Goings meets the Couatefs entering. 

Death and confufion ! 

Count. I heard, orI'mdeceivM, the clafliofweapons^ 
Yet was the pailage barr*d— yon gleam of light 
Shews a drawn fword bent hither. 

Som. Tremble at it — 'tis the fword of juilice ! 

Count. Ha I let me not betray myfelf — 'tis Somerfet. 

What mean you, Sir? mcthinks your words found 
angry— 

Som 
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A^iRr.Tnutrefs! falfe! foul! fickle— damn'd^loyely 
tnutrefs ! 
Know'ft thou this letter?— thou ungrateful woman ! 

C0unt. Now I am lofl indeed ! 

Sam. What can thy guilt exped ? 

Count. You will not kill me ^ 
. Somi Not kill thee, fay'ft thou ! yes, deceiver ! 

Hear me ; 
Hadfl thou as many lives as thou hafl crimes. 
My ftf ry wou*d rc^ch all^-wrongM love and friendfliip. 
With double cry, demand thy death in vengeaace ! 

Count. Oh ! but do hear me. 
' Som. Not one firen word. 

Counts Oh ! by the endearing fofmefs of that bofom. 
Look but on her you lov'd fo much ! fo lately ! 
See how ihe pants for life ! and begs for mercy ! 
Let me die^ flow, fome lingering death of forrow. 
But fend me not to the eternal bar. 
With all my crimes about me ! 

Som. Po, Crocodile, weep on-^thy tears become thee^ 
Think what I fuSer ! think how thou hafl wrong'd me \ 
Oh ! I will ftab thee I^— tho' my heart-firings burft. 

Count. Yet, but a moment, hear me ! 

Som^ No — I will not j 
Be dumb for ever — ^for, whene'er you fpeak. 
You bring a bafe infection o*er my anger, 
And I, at once, grow fick with pity — Off I 

Why 
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Why ding'ft thou to me ? 

Count. O fpurn me ! — drag me— 
Yet my poor limbs fhall grafp thee to the laft. 
And e'en my dying groans plead foft for pardon. 
Som* ^Wherefore, juft heav'n, has guilt fuch power 
, to charm ? 
Oh ! — rife, and take thofe mournful eyes away ; 
Thy beauty, and my love combine to fave thee^ 
And my fword turns its point againil my purpofe* 
I cannot fee thee bleed i-'-Oh ! , my torn heart I 
Ungrateful ! go- 
Fly from my rage ! — far hence, on fome lone ifle. 
Safe in thy frauds, and pleasM with ruin, fmile ; 
But ihun thefe ihameful eyes, which thus deplore 
Thy lofs — ^yet never muft behold thee more. 



H, 



A C T V. S C E N E I. 
Somerfet /olusn 



. O W have I wander'd thro* a maze of errors, 
And laboured for deftruAion i — Of mankind, 
J had but one true friend, and him, alone, 
Of all mankind, have wrong'd— Reproachful thought ! 
Oh ! Peace of mind ! thou bofom balm of nature ! 
Thou that canft make the labourer's mifery fweet, 

And 
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And caufe e'en fmiles amidft the pangs of death. 
Where fhall I find thee ? 

Enter Ifabella. 

Come not near me ! 

Let me not hear thee fpeak, lefl I betray thee. 

But fly me as a defp'rate, dangerous villain. 

I/a', I come, my lord, to reconcile your foul 
To the fweet joys of peace— ^ 

Som. Talk not of peace ! 'tis gone I Vis fled with 
honour! 
Honour, once loft, can never be retriev'd ! 
My thoughts are furies all ! — and turn upon mc ! 
I feel their whips ! — They lalh me with remorfe ! 
My brain grows hot ! — ^Hell glows in my mad bofom ! 

Jfa. Your friend yet knows not how yoii were mifled, 

Som, But there's a fenfe of ihame that knows it all ! 
Tho' mountdns fhadow'd me, they cou'd not hide it J 
My red'ning cheeks, and my moift eyes wou'd fpcak it ! 
Let me fly, far as the vaft ocean rolls. 
Rather than fee the friend I've bafely injur'd. 

J/a, Fly but to Overbuy — tell him all ! 
And, once more met in the ftrid band of fnend/hip. 
United, rife the pillars of your country. 

Som, How muft he fcorn me, when he knows my 
treachery ! 

I cannot 
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I cannot bear that thought ! 
Ifa. Yet the mild king — 
Som. For thy poor father^s fufiferxngs in his caufe. 
The royal caif' will liften to thy pleadiagB : 
Oh ! fly, and fwiftly fiive my friend from ruin ! 
Ifa. But look, my lord !— See where the countefs 

comes ! 
^om. What fay'ft thou ? ha.! — I cannot bear their 
prefence ! 
*Oh ! for a whirlwind's rage to fnatch her from me ! ^ 
A hell of mifchief kindles in her eyes, ^ 

And horrors blaze around her ! — ^Let's avdd h,er ! 

\ExeunU' 

Enter Northampton and Countefs ^Somerfet. 

'Nor^ Now, haughty Somerfet ! I'mwell r^ei\g'd! 
My fullcn geixius tow'rs, with fcorn, above thee, 
And fmiles at difappointraent. 

Count. My lord Northampton, 
Tho* ftrongly urg'd, I feel a -woman's ibftnefs! . 
Revenge, remorfe, and love divide my ^snA^ 
Like three wild ftreams that ruih againft each other ! . 

If or. Yet, fUll, berefolute, 
Summon your reafon to your paflion's aid !. 
Think hpw you're, treated by your aogry lord, 
Menac'd, caft off^ and but revenge can &ve you. 

County 
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C^unt. Now you have urg^d the flint again tofparkle^ 
And flafh'd up all the latent fire within me ! 
Die, Ovcrbury I— ^Somerfet !— die all ! 
Let the world bum to be my funeral pile^ 
And nature groan as I do ! 

Enter Elloways* 

Nor. What news, EUoways ? 

Ell. The deed is done ! 
So deadly is the poifbn he has fwallowM, 
There's not a nerve bat has received its death i 
Horror and madnefs (hall infedt his brain. 
Till ev'ry flruggling vital, torn with pangs, 
Muft burft at once, and tortur'd life forfake him# 

Count. Mean'ft thou all this of Overbuty ? 

Ell. Of him— We brought the wine which you 
prepar'd^ 
As a fent pledge of friendfhip from your lord ; 
Straight, with an eager hafte, he fnatch'd the cup t— » 
Give me the draught, faid he! — ^then fwell'd the brim^ 
And, thro* his lipa, he drained it to the laff. 
And now there*8 not a health- reftoring herb. 
Which the fun fmiles on, can expel th' infedtion* 

Count. Was it the wine I lent ? 

Ell. Madam, it was. 

^ount. Then ihalll never know a moment's peace! 

Villain, 
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Villain, be curft ! — ^What have we done, Northampton? 

Nor* A deed, which is not now to be recall'd* 

Count. And dod: think heav'n will conceal this 
muitief ? 
No ! we (hall be purfu'd with hourly vengeance ! 
I)reams will difcloie it ; or, if night wants eyes. 
Lightning will ilafli, and point us out to juftice. 

Nor. Will you be mad i 

Count. \ will — you have undone me ! 
Plung'd me for ever in the depth of mifery ! 
Hark! — there's a tell-tale wind groans hollow under tts. 
And the earth heaves with wonder ! 

^^^r. Her grief. diftracSls her! 

C»K»/., 'Tis falfe! Thy tongue (hall never more 
delude me ! 
Ha ! — ^Murder's fhriekM .already in my ears ! 
Hark ! Heav'n rings with murder ! — the red clouds 
Rain a whole fea of'fmoaking blood upon us ! 
Oh !, I am ftain'd all over !— Murder ! — Murder ! 

[Runs of. 

EIL My lord, this fit may prove a dangerous frenzy. 

Nor. Our livi(B8 are fet upon this iingle caft. 
Retire we to ^tint fafe retreat a while» 
Where we may watch th* event. , L* [Exit. 

EIL Whatflullldo? 

Fly 
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Fly from my poft I'caimot<^that pleads guilty ! 
Poor Overbury comes ! 

Enter Sir Thomas Overbury. 

How fares my noble prifoner i 

O'uer. Why juft as noble prifoners ever fare. 
Like lambs encompaisM by devouring wolves. 
Or harmleis birds with kites and ravens round ^em« 

EU. I cannot hear him fpeak—- his prefcnce paind 
me« \Exiu • 

Over^ I know not why, but I am fhock'd of late ! 
My dreams are dreadfulr-Be it as it may ; 
While virtue arms me^ what have I to fear ? 
This cold clay cottage is but the foul's prifon, 
And death, at worft, is but a furly friend, 
Who conquers to give liberty* 

Enter Somerfet. 

'Tis well, my lord, you can at lafl remember me^ 
But had my Somerfet been thus confin'd, 
I had not learnt to fliun him. 

Som.' Oh, my friend ! : 

I'm not the Somerfet, whom once you^ew ; 
I'm alter'd much of late* 

Over. Ay, thou art marry'd I 

Som. That was the fatal rock we both have fplit on ! 

You, 
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Vou, like a ikilful mariner^ difccrn^dk— 
But ly bewitch'd by the curft firen's Toice, 
^'don, regardlefsy 'till we flruck oa ruin* 

Over, Why — doft thou repent it f 

Sem* Repent it, faid you ?^* 
Oh ! I cou'd rave t— but, 'tis too late a penitence^ 
fot I have wrong'd thy friendfhip, and undone thee ? 

Over* Nay, that I fBll believe thou cou'dft not do J 

Somm Thou dof): not know how bafe thy friend ha& 
r been !— 

Ch ! that fair devil has enfnar'd niy foul, 
AndftamMJto'erwithfalfhood— I, ledbyher^ 
Accus'd thee to the king* 

Over^ Forbid it, heav'n I 
Left I grow fick of life — and curfe mankind ! 

Som. Oh !— 'tis too true ! Wrought by ray faithleft 
wife, . 
And curft Northampton — I contriyM thy ruin ! 

Qvtr* Why look'ft thou, then, like man, who art 
amonfter? 

Sgm. Yet by the memoty of our dear friendfhip !— 

Over. How dares thy tongue profane the q^me of 
Mendfhip ? 
Hafte to the king !•— clear up my fully'd fame. 
Or, may'il thou always bear fbme mark of traitor. 
That every one may know, defpife, and ihun thee. 

Vox.. L M. Som. 
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Sam. Hetki me but fyeAr^ 

On^er. Whf fhonld^ft thou grate ray ear f 
The birdof death's fhrill fcreatn-^-theliifi of ferpents^ 
Arc mufic to thy voice !-*-fny fick'ning foul ■ 
Faints at thy prefence-^— and thy HiAy wouM kill me ! 

*Som. Yet 1 muft flay^-'tHl you forg^te, or pky me^ 

0<ver. Name not forgircnefr— norexpcd my pity, 
B« gone ! there's treachery couch'd in this delay 1 
l^ean'ft thou to bear more mifchief to the king ? - 

Sqm. Rather than pierce me with fuch words as 
thefe, 
Strike through my heart, that bleeds to^ve done yoa 

wrong, 
Here — ^take my fword — ^kill me*— but, as I fall. 
Reach me thy hand — ^fay, but thou haft forgiven me4 
3^d I iliall die in peace* 

Over. Take back thy fword— I wouM not ufe it 
bafely, " ^ 

Thou know'ft, I wois'd not— Go, for ever from me! 
And when I hear of an ungrateful wretch, 
A fawning flave, who (kiUes, while he betni3r8:««i» ' 
Then will I think of Somerfct. • 

Som. Diftradion! * 

Canft thou ? but, peace*^I have deferred It ^I f 
Lifers a difeafe, which I want ftrength to bear. 
And wilh for death to cue me"*-Wh«t was I bom to ? 

• Shame 
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Shame oa &e guilt tliat bid> me bear thefe kop»^ 

And not dare think 'em injuries* 
Over. (After abngfaftfe)^'i-^\L\ Samcrfetl 

\B$thfiaMdfikntz Ovwfbwy • ^^W /& 

Can all this grief be real i 

Som. Whatflialllfay? 

Over. Had any other tbmeafttriv'd my nuAy 
I cou'd have borne kwttk a manly padence ! 
But from thy hand! my friend! myTeryfelf!— • 
Such unexpeded wrongs have ihook my ibul ! 
But — I forgive thee all— 
-' S^wu (% i joy ! Oh, friend^ 
Forgive my foftnefs too ! my tears will flijw». 
While I ie*JQia thee, thua^ to my ghd breaH; 

Over. I feel my heart bound high wiaK thfobbisg 
tranfport ! 
And wott'dfpefldLnioffr^ bi»i the flow-riing woida 
Die in big» uxiborn accents on my tongwe* 
I feel, e'en now, a fatntiflt <kmip j^ o'er me^ 
And I am fick at heart^^But here cornea oDe, 
Whofe hear'nly brighdie& cm di^iieffeall douda ! , 
My life! mylfabcUal 

Enter Ifabella* ruMning tnta his arms. 

If a. Live-^livCy my Ov e ibiny f 

M z Scarce 
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Scarce can I fpeak my traniport ! — ^but the king ! 
The gracious king — 

O'ver. What of the king, my Iotc ? 
• Jfa. Ha» yielded to my fuit in thy behalf, 
And giv'n-thee liberty ! 

0*ver. I thank thy goodnefs 1 
And bleflings croud about his royal head. 
Who heard my likbella's prayer with pity* 
How my foul iwells with ccftafy I^— my friend \ 
My Ifabella ! — Why do you not rejoice ? 
Rejoice in love ! in friendfhip ! liberty I 

Som, Live long thus blefs'd. 

Over. Here, in foft iighi, J'U pour my plcafure^ 
forth— 
Gaze !-^^till I e'en grow giddy with delight i 
Nowy heaven, thou art too kind« 

Ifa. Oh happy day ! 
So fweet a calm, as my late cares are hufhM in, 
Ne*er yet fucceeded fuch a threatning tempefl i 
But you^methinks, look pale ! 

O'ver* No — ^fay not fo j 
My Iveart is but opprefs'd, and fick with tranfport !-* 
Another Hart ! — that rapture was fo ftrong, 
It fliot quite thro', and trembled to my foul 1 
Another yet i — ^nay, now I fcarce fupport it^^^ 
^y fpirits fink, exh^uiled with delight, 

And 
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^nd nature reels beneath it. 

Ifa. Oh ! help ! he faints ! 

Som. Heav'n ! a cold dew, 
Like that of death, o'crfpreads his icy temples. 
Help I who waits there ? [Enter Aitendantu 

Ifa, My love ! my Overbury I 
Return to life — ^'tis Ifabella calls 1 
. Over. Where, where are now my joys ? 
All fled at once — Oh ! Somerfet ! I'm poiCbn'd ! 

Som, Good heaven forbid 1 

0<ver, The wine !— the wine you fent ! 

Som. Say 'ft, thou, I fent ? 
Alas ! you are impos'd on 1 

Over. Then 'twas thy wife, 
And fhe difguis'd it with thy power&l name* 
I Som. Ten thoufand plagues o'ertake her for the 

deed ! 
Oh ! if fhe a«aed this unnatural guilt. 
May all the woes of vengeance be her portion ! 
Haunt her, pale ghofts ! Eternal anguilh grind her! 
Lafh her, ye furies ! Adders, twifl around her 1 
And let defpair and endlefs torment feize her ! 

Over, Ha ! — ^what a flioot was there ! — ^my blood 
boils in me J 
Flames wind about my bread— rmy brain burns red, 
Apd my eyes fwim in a blue fea of fulphur ! 

3 Stand 
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Stand off ! — and let me breathe l-^-^wiutt^s tluu giini 

form, 
That ftalks along ! and creeps (b pale upon me ? , 
I know the mtagre phantom now !«^'ds death ! 
He's gone I — and no^ the heav'ns all open to me ! 
A flighfof angels fwoop upon my head, 
And clap their wings about me t 

Som* What a flare is man, wh^i paifioo mafters him^ 
My want of reafon is the curfed ibarce • 

Of all their miferies ; But Vm treWy cucs'd I 
I feel for him, for herr and for nyfeif. 
What place in hell is there referv'd for me? 
Sure that which holds the greateft fhaie of pain I • 

Over, There's death again ! 
What unmov'd ! t)eain4ef8 ! hollow! limy eyes 
The bone-buih mon^r fiares with ! there he druck 



me 



'Tis done ! — ^I moant !— -I riieabore the clouds ! 
My brain gmws giddy I— now 'tis wond*rous hot ! 
The rays fcorch ftrong — the flars fpout ibeaming fire ! 
rU fliade me in the moon's dark body ! — ^Hold ! 
The fun's rcflcftion's there— Oh ! h€lj> \ — defend roe ! 
Som, What can I do to eafe thee ? 
Over, Who touch'd me ? -— 'twas a cold, and 
deadly hand ! 

It 
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It makes me ihrinV ! — &Te me I where am I now ? 
I*m chainM in the chill region of .che north ! 
My blood's all froft !«*^»id paiHng my hot veini^ ' 
It hifles in its motion f-^^The bleak winds 
Dip their broad wings in leas of .melted fnow^ 
And fweep whole winter o'er mc ! — 1 fhiver at it ! 
My teeth arfc tUm'd to ice, and, as they chatter, 
Sreak ia their flxiking*^Whcfe's friendihip now so 
^' warm me ? 

, SpfH. My friend !-^my Overbury ! 

0<ver. Oh, Somerfet I -* . * • 

Where have I been ?— -my life is at a period ! 
Poot Ifabella I — ^ftie's o'erwhelmM with grief ! 
Let me conjure thee, by my dying friendfliipi 
To comfort all her forrows ! . * . 

JSem. Wherefore do I not rave ? But Eeav'n is juft ! 
STa lofe my fenfes, is to lofe my pain. 
Oh ! I refign me to th' impartial hand 
Of juftice, nor dare murmur at my fate. 

Qv^. Hark ! the wind roars l-'-^the ieas begki to 
fwcUl 
ThebtUows roll !-— now ! now they drive upon me ! 
Oh ! fare me, or Vm loft ! — ^what ! muft I perilh ? 
Is there no hold ? — not one kind, friendly plank ! 
Helplefs indeed !-^thus in the gulf, I fmk«— 
Soever to rife again. [Dies. 

, I/a. 
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Ifa. Hover a while» dear ihade, and I'll o'erttkd 
thee. 
Oh ! . for a dagger now I—Death, give jne eafe I 
He comes ! — I feel him at my heart already ! 
He brings me all I wi>fh I - 

Som. Alas ! fhe fwoons \ 
Be quick, and bear ger gently from the body— • 
But, be fare,' guard her with the tendered care^ 
Left her difba£iion fliou'd commit felf-violence. 

Now dear, departed friend — *twere jiift, that I, 
The wretch, whbfe crimes have been the caufe of all, 
Shou'd, on thefe clay-cold lips, breathe out my lail. 

Enter Officer of the guards* 

Of. My lord, your pardon, but you're here a: 
prifoner : 
Your wife has, in a fit of raving frenzy, 
Confefs'd the murder on Sir Thomas Overbury* • 
Sir Gervas EU'ways, and the reft impeach'd, 
Are feiz'd — ^and fay, the wine was fent from you# 
Som* Oh ! the vile ti^itrcfs ! — guard her from my 
iight— 
But leave me here — and let me flow expire* 

Clofc 
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Clofe by the trueft friend, and beft of men ! 

Oh !*-wou'd the world be wam'd by my exapipk ! 

Fly, 3^^ food youch| the {uiky £ur-one'i armi. 
Nor judge their excellence by outward charms ; 
They, who, for feitklefs love, true friends betray, 
Chufe glittering toys, and throw rich pearls away. 
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EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY AARON HILL, fiSQ^ 
SPOKEN BY MRS. BRET, 

iN THE CHARACTER OF ISABELLA. 

W ELL ! — ^•ti9 a ihameful breach, in honour's laws. 
To court the credit, and betray the caufe ! 
But, faithful to my fcx — Pray ladies ! hear me— 
And if the poet murmurs, fmile, and clear me. 

He bids mc fay. Sir Tom was juil — brave — ^witty ! 
Troth ! he was e'en too good for woman's pity — 
I find, by hiil'ries of the poor foul's life. 
He wrote that frightful poem, call'd — The Wipe. 
There, with cold rules, he damps the glow of beauty ; 
And fetters free-bom will, by fneaking duty ! 
His hufbands are mere tyrants — and no wonder ! — 
They 'vc natural right, he fays, to keep us under. 
Pleas'd*— or not pleas'd — ^we muft, it feems, lie quiet: 
And rather flarve to death than mend our diet ! 
Prompt, in obedience, wait the fovereign's motion. 
And do, or fuffer, with reiign'd devotion ! 

*Tis a fine leffon, truly ! — Blaft Sir Thomas—* 
Or — keep the galling yoke of wedlock from us ! 
Cou'd wives but once fuch pafGvc grace inherit, 
Blefs us ! -what adive hufbands' wou'd they merit ! 
I This 
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This .the fine Overbury ! whofe juft fate 
You Vc feen, to-n£ght, drcfs'd out in ti»gic ftatc ! 
He make a hero ! — ^Heflttra6t compaflion ! 
Heaven keep thefe witty huftands out of fafhion ! 
Had he been mine, Vd paid him for his poem ; 
And made him feel, what thanks we women owe him ! 

Though lovers pleafe — and mine is a ftark new one. 
My feign'd Sir Thomas fufFers, for the true one : 
Blefs'd be the dofe, by which our match mifcarry*d ; 
Heavens ! — how Td hated him, had we been marry'd! 

As to my errand — Ere your fmiles I pray. 
Thus make him mend the moral of his play : 
Trufi: not repenting Somerfet's opinion, 
Kor ftrive to ihake our fex's fix'd dominion. 
Woman does, ev'n in yielding, conquefl gain ; 
And man, however contending, toils in vain ! 
Learn, ye loil things ! for difobedience hated, 
To what fure fufTrings rafli mens lives arc fated ! 
Wifely be rul'd : — move on the way we draw ye — 
And let due fenfe of power fuperior awe ye— 
Elfe, will your ev*ry woe be ftill kept waking, 
And your proud hearts, wafte half an age in breaking : 
Care (hall corrode your thoughts — Defpair invade ye ! 
Dangers rife round !*— and horns want power to fhade ye« 



